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COMMITTEE   ON  HIGHER  DEGREES 

The  work  of  the  Graduate  School  is  supervised  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Academic  Council  known  as  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees.  For  the 
year  1911-12,  this  committee  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Professor  D.  P.  Barrows,  Chairman,  Faculty  Room,   California  Hall;   2537  Regent  st. 

Professor  A.  F.  Lange,  Faculty  Room;  2629  Haste  st. 

Professor  G.  M.   Stratton,  9  Philosophy  Building;   55  Canyon  rd. 

Professor  W.  C.  Jones,   212  Boalt  Hall  of  Law;   2625  Benvenue  av. 

Professor  H.  M.  Stephens,  108  California  Hall;  Faculty  Club. 

Professor  J.  G.  Howard,  Architecture  Building;   2566  Buena  Vista  av. 

Professor  W.  A.  Merrill,  9  North  Hall;  2609  College  av. 

Professor  W.  M.  Hart,  33  North  Hall;  2255  Piedmont  av. 

Professor  R.  Schevill,  15c  North  Hall;  2203  Chapel  st. 

Professor  A.  0.  Leuschner,   Students'  Observatory;    1816  Scenic  av. 

Professor  J.  C.  Merriam,  204  Bacon  Hall;   2401  Bowditch  st. 

Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid,   19  East  Hall;  2616  Etna  st. 

Professor  W.  L.  Jepson,  6  Botany  Building;   2704  Hillegass  av. 

Professor  C.   Derleth,   Jr.,   204  Civil  Engineering  Building;    2854   Webster  st. 

Professor  E.  J.  Wickson,   11  Agricultural  Building;   2723   Bancroft  way. 

Professor  G.  F.  Reinhardt,  Infirmary;   2434  Durant  av. 
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CALENDAR 


University  meetings  occur 
vear  at  11  o'clock. 


alternate  Friday  mornings  during  the  academic 


Jan.   15,  Monday 


Jan.  16,  Tuesday 
Feb.  15,  Thursday 


Feb.  15,  Thursday 

Feb.  22,  Thursday 
March  23,   Saturday 

April  1,  Monday 

April   29,   Monday  ? 
May   10,   Friday      J 

May   1,  Wednesday 

May   13,   Monday 

May  15,  Wednesday 

May    16,    Thursday  ) 
Aug.    7,   Wednesday } 

June  24,   Monday  ) 
Aug.   3,    Saturday  j 

Aug.  5,  Monday 


Aug.  8,  Thursday 

Aug.  8,  Thursday ) 
Aug.    13,    Tuesday} 

Aug.  16,  Friday  "1 
Aug.  17,  Saturday  > 
Aug.    19,   Monday    J 

Aug.  16,  Friday  1 
Aug.    17,    Saturday} 


Aug.  19,  Monday 

Aug.  20,  Tuesday 
Sept.  2,  Monday 
Sept.   9,  Monday 


Registration  of  graduate  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges  for 
courses  of  the  second  half-year. 

Instruction  in  all  classes  begins  at  8  a.m. 

Final  schedules  of  graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  higher 
degrees  to  be  conferred  in  May,  to  be  filed  with  the  Recorder. 
Advancement  to  candidacy  must  have  taken  place,  by  formal 
petition,  before  this  date. 

Theses  of  candidates  for  Ph.D.  to  be  conferred  in  May,  to  be  filed 
with  the  Recorder,  for  the  Academic  Council. 

Washington's  Birthday:   a  holiday. 

Charter  Day.  Exercises  in  the  Greek  Theatre  or  Harmon  Gym- 
nasium. 

Last  day  for  application  for  graduate  fellowships  and  scholarships 
for  1912-13. 

Annual  examinations  in  the  Academic  Colleges.  Annual  examina- 
tions for  Seniors  begin  Thursday,   April  25. 

Candidates  for  Ph.D.  file  with  the  Recorder  written  report  of  work 
performed  during  the  year. 

Class  Day. 

The  Forty-ninth  Commencement. 

Vacation  of  twelve  weeks  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law,  and  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Summer  Session  of  the  Academic  Colleges. 

Applications  for  admission,  and  credentials  of  the  recommended 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  to  be  filed  with  the  Recorder 
of  the  Faculties. 

Academic  year  begins. 

Filing  of  applications  for  admission  to  advanced  and  graduate 
standing. 

All  officers  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  at  Berkeley  keep  office  hours 
each  day,  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m. 

Admission  certificates  issued  to  intrants ;  registration  of  new  stu- 
dents, graduate  and  undergraduate,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
in  California  Hall. 

Registration  of  old  students,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  8:30  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  in  California  Hall. 

Instruction  in  all  classes  begins  at  8  a.m. 

Labor  Day :  a  holiday. 

Admission  Day:  a  holiday. 
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Sept.  16,  Monday 


Sept.  16,  Monday 

Nov.   28,   Thursday 
Nov.    30,    Saturday 

Dec.  2,  Monday 

Dec.   10,   Tuesday   ] 
Dec.  21,   Saturday] 

Dec.   22,    Sunday) 
Jan.   4,   Saturday) 


1913. 
Jan.  4,   Saturday 

Jan.  6,  Monday 
Jan.  13,  Monday 
Jan.  14,  Tuesday 


Final  schedules  of  graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  higher 
degrees  to  be  conferred  in  December,  to  be  filed  with  the  Re- 
corder. Advancement  to  candidacy  must  have  taken  place,  by 
formal  petition,  before  this  date. 

Theses  of  candidates  for  Ph.D.  to  be  conferred  in  December,  to  be 
filed  with  the  Recorder,  for  the  Academic  Council. 

Thanksgiving  recess  of  three  days. 

Last  day  for  application  for  the  accrediting  of  secondary  schools  for 
1912-13. 

Mid-year  Examinations  in  the  Academic  Colleges. 

Christmas  vacation  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law,  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Dentistry,  and  the* 
California  College  of  Pharmacy. 


Applications  for  admission  in  January  and  applications  for  cards  of 
admission  to  the  matriculation  examinations  in  January,  to  be 
filed. 

Second  half-year  in  the  Academic  Colleges  and  in  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law  begins. 

Registration  of  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges  for  courses  of  the 
second  half-year. 

Instruction  in  all  classes  begins  at  8  a.m. 
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REGENTS   OF    THE    UNIVERSITY 


Note. — The  regular  meetings  of  the  Regents  are  held  at  2  p.m.  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month,  except  July,  and  on  the  day  before  commencement,  at  such  places  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined,  ordinarily  at  the  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  California 
and  Mason  streets,   San  Francisco. 


REGENTS   EX   OFFICIO 


His  Excellency  Hiram  Warren  Johnson 
Governor  and  President  of  the  Regents 
Sacramento 

His  Honor  Albert  J.  Wallace 
Lieutenant-Governor 
421  Laughlin  bldg,  Los  Angeles 

Hon.  Arthur  H.   Hewitt 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
Yuba  City 

Hon.   Edward   Hyatt 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion 
Sacramento 


Hon.   A.   Lowndes    Scott 

President     of     the     State     Agricultural 

Society 
Seventh   and   Townsend   sts,    San   Fran- 


Rudolph  Julius  Taussig,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
Main  and  Mission  sts,   San  Francisco 

Benj.   Ide  Wheeler,   Ph.D.,   LL.D. 
President  of  the  University 
California   Hall,    Berkeley 


APPOINTED    REGENTS 

The  term  of  the  appointed  Regents  is  sixteen  years,  and  terms  expire  March  1,  of  the  year 
indicated  in  parentheses.  The  names  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  original  accession  to  the 
board. 


Isaias  William  Hellman,  Esq.    (1918) 

Wells,     Fargo-Nevada     National     Bank, 
San  Francisco 

Chester  Rowell,  M.D.    (1926) 
Fresno 

John  Eliot  Bndd.  A.B.    (1916) 
McDougald  bldg,    Stockton 

Mrs.   Phoebe  Apperson   Hearst    (1914) 
Pleasanton. 

Business  address:  410  Hearst  bldg,  San 
Francisco 

Arthur  William  Foster,   Esq.    (1916) 

1210  James  Flood  bldg,  San  Francisco 

Garrett  William   McEnerney,   Esq.    (1920) 
1277  James  Flood  bldg,  San  Francisco 

Guy  Chaffee  Earl,  A.B.   (1918) 

1005   Shreve  bldg,   San  Francisco 

.James  Wilfred  McKinley,   B.S.    (1922) 

Rooms    432-437    Pacific    Electric    bldg, 
Los  Angeles 


John  Alexander  Britton,  Esq.   (1914) 
445  Sutter  st,  San  Francisco 

Frederick  William  Dohrmann,  Esq.    (1920) 
201  Geary  st,  San  Francisco 

William  Henry  Crocker,  Ph.B.    (1924) 
Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 

Truxtun  Beale,  LL.B.    (1926) 

Pacific    Union    Club,    San    Francisco 

Charles   Stetson  Wheeler,    B.L.    (1928) 
Nevada  Bank  bldg,   San  Francisco 

Philip   Ernest  Bowles,    Ph.B.    (1922) 
427   California   st,    San   Francisco 


James  Kennedy  Moffitt,  B.S.    (1924) 

First    National    Bank,    San    Francisco 

Rev.   Charles  Adolph  Ramm,   A.B.    (1928) 
St.    Mary's   Cathedral,    San    Francisco 
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OFFICERS   OF   THE    REGENTS 


His  Excellency  Hiram  Warren  Johnson 
President 
Sacramento 

Victor  Hendricks  Henderson,  B.L. 
Secretary  and  Land  Agent 
209  California  Hall,  Berkeley 

Isaias  William  Hellman,  Jr.,  Ph.B. 
Treasurer 
Union  Trust  Company,   San  Francisco 


Warren   Olney,   Jr.,   A.B.,    LL.B. 
Counsel 

Merchants'    Exchange    bldg,    San    Fran- 
cisco 

Ralph  Palmer  Merritt,  B.S. 
Comptroller 
220   California  Hall,   Berkeley 


STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF    THE    BOARD   OF   REGENTS   FOR  THE  YEAR  1911-12^ 


Finance : 

Regents  Earl,  Foster,  Britton,  Moffitt, 
Taussig,  and,  as  Member  Emeritus, 
Regent  Hellman. 

Grounds  and  Buildings: 

Regents  Britton,  Mrs.  Hearst.  Dohr- 
mann.   Bowles,   and  C.   S.  Wheeler. 

Agriculture : 

Regents  Scott,  Foster,  Rowell,  Hewitt, 
Wallace. 

Medical  Instruction: 

Regents  Moffitt,  Crocker,  Dohrmann, 
Mrs.   Hearst,   and  Rowell. 


Lick   Observatory : 

Regents    Beale,    McEnerney,    Budd,    and 
Crocker. 

Wilmerding  School: 

Regents  Taussig,  Earl,   and  Crocker. 

San  Diego   Marine  Biological  Laboratory : 
Regents  McKinley,   Wallace,   and  Hyatt. 

Executive  Committee  : 

This  committee  consists  of  the  chairmen 
of  all  the  other  committees. 


*  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  President  of  the  University  are  ex  officio. 
members  of  all  committees  of  the  Board.  In  each  committee  the  name  of  the  chairman  is. 
first  and  the  name  of  the  vice-chairman  second. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS 


The  offices  of  the  President,  Secretary,  Comptroller,  Recorder,  Appointment  Secretary,  and 
Manager  of  the  University  Press  are  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  week  days,  except  on 
Saturday,  when  they  close  at   12  m. 

The  University  Library  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive; 
And  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sunday. 

The  Infirmary  is  open  daily,  excepting  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays,  from  8  to  10 
a.m.  and  from  5*  to  6  p.m.  for  men;  and  from  10  a.m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  4  p.m.  for 
women.  Sundays  and  holidays  (by  appointment),  9  to  10  a.m.  for  men;  10  to  11  a.m.  for 
women. 

IN     BERKELEY 


President  of  the   University : 
Dr.   Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
217  California  Hall 

Secretary  of  the  Regents  and  Land  Agent 
Mr.  Victor  H.  Henderson 
209  California  Hall 
Comptroller: 

Mr.  Ralph  P.  Merritt 
220  California  Hall 
Deans  in  the  Academic  Colleges: 
The  Graduate  School: 

Professor  David  P.  Barrows 

Faculty  Room,   California  Hall 
The  Faculties: 

Professor  Alexis  F.   Lange 

Faculty  Room,   California   Hall 
The  Lower  Division  : 

Professor  Lincoln  Hutchinson, 
Advisor 

207   California  Hall 
The  Summer  Session: 

Professor    Charles   H.    Rieber 

207  California  Hall 
Women  : 
Professor  Lucy   Sprague 

205  California  Hall 
A  griculture : 

Professor  Edward  J.   Wickson 

11  Agricultural   Building 
mechanics : 

Professor  Clarence  L.  Cory 

33  Mechanics  Building 
Mining : 

Professor  Samuel  B.  Christy 

132    Hearst   Mining   Building 
Civil  Engineering  : 

Professor   Charles   Derleth,   Jr. 

204   Civil   Engineering  Building 
Medical  Examiner  for  Women : 
Dr.    Romilda    Paroni 
Infirmary 
Recorder  of  the  Faculties: 
Mr.  James   Sutton 
204  California  Hall 


Secretary  to  the  President : 
Mr.  Farnham  P.  Griffiths 
217  California  Hall 
Chairmen  of  Committees  on  Graduation  . 
Letters,  Social  Sciences,  Natural 

Sciences,    Commerce,    Agriculture: 

Professor  Alexis  F.  Lange 

Faculty  Room,   California  Hall 
Mechanics : 

Professor  Clarence  L.  Cory 

33  Mechanics  Building 
Mining  : 

Professor  Samuel  B.  Christy 

132  Hearst  Mining  Building 
Civil  Engineering : 

Professor  Charles  Derleth,  Jr. 

204    Civil    Engineering    Building 
Chemistry : 

Professor  Edmond  O'Neill 

221  Chemistry  Building 

Secretary  of  the  College  of  Commerce: 
Professor  Henrv  R.  Hatfield 
114   California   Hall 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine: 
Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona,  Acting 
Affiliated  Colleges,  San  Francisco 

University  Physician  : 

Professor   George   F.    Reinhardt 
Infirmary 

Medical  Examiner : 

Dr.    Eugene    S.    Kilgore 
Infirmary 

Director  of  University  Extension  . 
217  California   Hall 

Appointment  Secretary  : 
Mrs.  Mav  L.  Cheney 
203  California  Hall 

Librarian : 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Rowell 
Library 
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Administrative  Officers  in  Berkeley  (Continued) 


A  ssociate  Librarian  : 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Leupp 

Library 
Superintendent   of   the    University   Printing 
Office  : 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Flinn 

Printing  Office 
Manager  of  the   University  Press  : 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Allen 

4  Library 
Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings: 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hugill 

Superintendent's  Office 


Accountant : 

Mr.  H.  E.  Gibson 
218  California  Hall 

Purchasing  Agent: 
Mr.  Noris  Hovey 
222   California  Hall 

Alumni  Secretary: 

Mr.  Milton  T.  Farmer 
201b  California  Hall 


AT    MOUNT    HAMILTON 

Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  : 
Dr.  William  W.  Campbell 
Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal. 


IN    SAN    FRANCISCO 


Treasurer  of  the  Regents: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Union  Trust  bldg 

Counsel  for  the  Regents: 
Warren   Olney,   Jr.,   Esq. 
Merchants'  Exchange  bldg 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art — 

Director:  Professor  R.  H.  Fletcher 

California  and  Mason  sts 
Dean :   Professor  Theodore  Wores 

California  and  Mason  sts 

Hastings   College   of  the  Law — 

Dean:  Professor  Edward  R.  Taylor 
Whittell  bldg 


Registrar:  Mr.  George  J.  Martin 
928    Pacific   bldg 

*College    of    Medicine — 

Acting  Dean:   Professor  A.  A.  D'Ancona 
Affiliated  Colleges 

College  of  Dentistry — 

Dean:  Professor  James  G.  Sharp 
Affiliated  Colleges 

California  College  of  Pharmacy — 

Dean:  Professor  Franklin  T.  Green 
Affiliated  Colleges 


IN    LOS    ANGELES 

*Los  Angeles  Department   of  the   College   of  Medicine- 
Dean:    Professor  W.   Jarvis   Barlow 
616    Security   bldg 


The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  College  of  Medicine  is   done   in    Berkeley 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR   1911-12. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES   OP  THE   ACADEMIC    SENATE 


Academic  Council. 

The  President  of  the  University  and  the 
professors,  lecturers,  and  instructors 
in  the  colleges  of  Letters,  Sciences, 
and  Engineering. 

Alumni    Directory: 

Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  Mr. 
Farmer. 

Association  of  American   Universities : 

Professors  Stratton,  Slate,  Leuschner, 
Gayley,   Barrows,   Schilling,   Gay. 

Credentials : 

Professors  C.  A.  Noble,  Linforth,  Kidd, 
Minor.    Burnett,    Wells,    Mr.    Alvarez. 

Editorial  Committee : 

Professors  Merriam,  Stratton,  Bolton, 
Kofoid,  Noyes,  Kroeber,  Leuschner, 
Lipman,  Mitchell,  Mr.  Allen  (secre- 
tary). 

Library  : 

Professors  Lawson,  Clapp,  Foulet,  Strat- 
ton, Stephens,  Richardson,  Gay,  Mit- 
chell, Librarian  Rowell,  Associate  Li- 
brarian Leupp. 

Membership : 

Professors   Senger,   Kower. 


Music  and  Dramatic: 

Professors  Armes,  Haskell,  O'Neill,  Hut- 
chinson, Scholz. 

Regulations  : 

Professors  Merrill,  Barrows,  Lange, 
Noyes,  Derleth,  Haskell,  Mitchell, 
Louderback. 

Summer  Session ; 

Professors  Lange,  Morgan,  Dean  of  the 
Summer    Session    (chairman). 

University  Council: 

President  Wheeler,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr. 
D'Ancona,  Professors         Maxwell, 

Sharp,  Millberry,  Green,  Nish, 
Fletcher,  Wores,  Lange,  Haskell, 
Jones,  Merrill  (secretary),  Rieber, 
Slate,  Mitchell,  Wickson,  O'Neill, 
Christy,  Derleth,  Cory,  Barrows,  ex 
officio. 

University  Extension : 

Professors  Stephens,  Kurtz,  Anderson 
(secretary). 

University  Welfare : 

Professors  Hilgard,  Jones,  Merrill,  Chris- 
ty,  Rieber,   Senger,   Lange. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES    OF   THE    ACADEMIC    COUNCIL. 


Applications  for  Admission  to  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory : 
President    Wheeler,    Director    Campbell, 
Professors  Haskell,   Slate,   Leuschner. 

Athletics: 

Professors  O'Neill,  Putnam. 

Barbara  Weinstock  Lecture : 

Professors  Miller,    Gayley,    Barrows. 

Bennett  Prize : 

Professor    Reed,     Dr.    W.    Brown,     Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Bryce  Historical  Essay: 

Professors  Stephens,  Scholz,  and  a  third 
to  be  selected  by  them. 

Commencement   and    Other   Public    Celebra- 
tions : 
Professors  Richardson,  Scholz,  Linforth, 
Allen,    Dr.   Deutsch,    Dr.    Elston,    Mr. 
Alvarez,  Mr.  Becker. 

Commencement  Speakers: 

Professors      Gayley,      Flaherty,      Clapp, 
Kidd,   Dr.   Petersson. 


Emily   Chamberlain   Cook  Prize  in   Poetry: 
Professors  Gayley,  Jones,  Bacon. 

Engineering  Division : 

The  heads  of  departments  which  give  pre- 
scribed courses  in  the  Colleges  of  Me- 
chanics, Mining,  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, together  with  the  several  profes- 
sors and  instructors  actually  engaged 
in  giving  such  prescribed  courses. 

Faculty  Elections: 

Professors  Christy,  Stratton,  Hutchin- 
son, Wickson,   Barrows. 

Health  : 

Professors  Reinhardt  (or  Dr.  Sawyer), 
Hyde,  Chandler,  Blasdale,  Dr.  Paroni. 

Higher  Degrees: 

Professors  Barrows,  Lange,  Stratton, 
Jones,  Stephens,  J.  G.  Howard,  Mer- 
rill, Hart,  Schevill,  Leuschner,  Slate, 
Merriam,  Kofoid,  Jepson,  Derleth, 
Wickson,  Reinhardt. 

Hitchcock  Lectures: 

Professors    Slate,    Merriam,    Gay. 
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Irving  Prize : 

Professors  Wells,  O'Neill,  Magee,  Taylor, 
Mr.  Irving. 

Moil  -Residents : 

Professors  McMurray,    Kidd,   Bowman. 

Outside  Relations : 

Professors    Hutchinson,    Hyde,    Setchell, 
Sprague,   Miss   Stebbins. 

Research    Fellowship    in    Problems    of    City 
Growth : 
Professors    Merriani.    Barrows,    Derleth, 
Jones,   Hyde,   Howard,   Reed. 

Rhodes  Scholarship : 

Professors  Stephens,   Merrill,    Scholz. 

Schedule  of  Exercises: 

Professors       Haskell,       Booth,       Minor, 
Kower,  Mr.  H.  O.  Wood. 


Schools : 

Professors  Morgan,  Rieber,  Lange, 
E.  P.  Lewis,  Holway,  Babcock,  Allen, 
Thomas,  Schevill. 

Special  Students  : 

Professors  Putnam,  Reed,  Christy, 
O'Neill.  Lipman,  Etcheverry,  Whit- 
ney, Hutchinson  (consulting  member 
ex  officio). 

Teachers'  Certificates : 

Professors    Richardson,    Barrows,    Mor- 
gan,  Rugh,    McCormac. 

University  Meetings : 

Mr.  Griffiths,   Professors  Scholz,  Kurtz. 

University  Representation  : 

Professors  Gayley,  Bradley,  Clapp,  How- 
ison,  Edwards. 
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COLLEGES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 


I.    IN   BERKELEY. 

1.  College  of  Letters. 

2.  College  of  Social  Sciences. 

3.  College  of  Natural  Sciences. 

4.  College  of  Commerce. 

5.  College  of  Agriculture   (including  the  University  Farm  at  Davis). 

6.  College  of  Mechanics. 

7.  College  of  Mining. 

8.  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

9.  College  of  Chemistry. 

10.  College  of  Medicine,  first  and  second  years. 

Departments  of  Instruction  in  the  Colleges  at  Berkeley. 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Education,  Jurisprudence,  History,  Political 
Science,  Economics,  Anthropology,  Semitic  Languages,  Oriental  Languages, 
Indie  Languages,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  Romanic  Languages, 
Celtic,  Slavic  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Geography, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Anatomy,  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  Palaeontology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Irrigation,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Draw- 
ing, Architecture,  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology,  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  and  Physical  Education. 

II.    AT  MOUNT  HAMILTON. 
Lick  Astronomical  Department  (Lick  Observatory). 

III.     IN   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1.  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art. 

2.  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 

3.  College  of  Medicine,  third  and  fourth  years. 

4.  College  of  Dentistry. 

5.  California  College  of  Pharmacy. 

IV.    IN  LOS  ANGELES. 
College  of  Medicine  (Los  Angeles  Department),  third  and  fourth  years. 
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ACADEMIC    SENATE— ALPHABETICAL    LIST 


Following  is  the  Academic  Senate  as  of  date  February  1,  1912,  together  with 
the  names  of  those  who  were  members  July  1,  1911-February  1,  1912,  but  who 
ceased  to  be  members  at  any  time  during  that  period.  Where  membership  has 
expired  the  fact  is  stated  in  the  list.  The  titles  and  other  information  have  been 
corrected  to  February  1,  1912,  or  to  the  date  when  membership  expired. 

Officers  of  colleges  or  departments  situated  elsewhere  than  in  Berkeley  are 
designated  by  an  abbreviation  following  the  title,  viz.:  (D)  College  of  Den- 
tistry, (A)  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  (H)  Hastings  College  of  the  Law, 
(LO)  Lick  Observatory,  (M)  College  of  Medicine,  (Ph)  California  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

The  dagger  (t)  marks  the  names  of  instructors  who  are  married. 

Addresses  given  are  in  Berkeley  unless  stated  to  be  elsewhere.  The  following 
abbreviations  are  used:  S  F  for  San  Francisco,  O  for  Oakland,  A  for  Alameda. 
The  word  "Local"  used  with  telephone  numbers  denotes  telephones  on  the 
University's  private  exchange;  Bkly,  Berkeley;  Oakd,  Oakland;  Ala,  Alameda; 
Pied,  Piedmont;  Mer,  Merritt;  Mrkt,  Market;  Dgls,  Douglas;  Frkn,  Franklin; 
Krny,  Kearny;  Pac,  Pacific. 


tRaymond  Barrington  Abbott,  B.S.,  In- 
structor in  Physics — B.S.  University 
of  California  1908 — 1803  Cedar  st; 
Bkly  2084. 

tGeorge  Plimpton  Adams,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  (absent  on 
leave,  1911-12) — A.B.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 1903,  M.A.  ibid.  1907 — 854 
Lakeside  pi,  Chicago,  111. 

fRobert  Grant  Aitken,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Astron- 
omer (LO) — A.B.  Williams  College 
1887,  M.A.  ibid.  1892,  Sc.D  (Honor- 
ary) University  of  the  Pacific  1903— 
Mt.  Hamilton. 

fHarry  Everett  Alderson,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  (A),  Assistant  in  Diseases 
of  the  skin  (M) — M.D.  University  of 
California,  1900 — 240  Stockton  st 
S  F:  Dgls  3400. 
Herbert  Williams  Allen,  B.S.,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Clinical  Pathology  (M)  — 
B.S.  University  of  California  1896, 
M.D.  Johns  Hopkins  University  1900 
— 240  Stockton  st,   S  P:   Dgls  3600. 

tJames  Turney  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Greek — A.B.  Pomona  Col- 
lege 1895,  M.A.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1896,  Ph.D.  Yale  University 
1898 — Mosswood  rd  :    Bklv   1209. 


Arthur  Carl  Alvarez,  B.S.,  Instructor  in 
Civil  Engineering — B.S.  University  of 
California  1908 — 1909  Dwight  way. 
fLeroy  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ag- 
ricultural Practice  and  Superintendent 
of  University  Farm  Schools — B.S.  Cor- 
nell University  1896,  M.S.A.  ibid. 
1897,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1902—2704  Chan- 
ning  way:   Bkly  572. 

William  Dallam  Armes,  M.L.,  Associate 
Professor  of  American  Literature — 
Ph.B.  University  of  California  1882, 
M.L.  ibid.  1895 — Faculty  Club:  Local 
48  or  Bkly  5234. 

Rachel  Leona  Ash,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Medicine  (M) — B.S.  University  of 
California  1896,  M.D.  ibid.  1899 — 
391   Sutter  st,   S  F:   Krny  5520. 

fFred  Goodrich  Athearn,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in 
Railway  Economics — A.B.  University 
of  California  1900 — 2805  Regent  st: 
Bkly  3508. 

fErnest  Brown  Babcock,  B.S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Education — 
B.S.  University  of  California  1905 — 
1540  La  Loma  av:  Bkly  4519. 
Leonard  Bacon,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish— A.B.  Yale  University  1910 — 2203 
Chapel  st:  Bkly  392. 
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iThomas  Rutherford  Bacon,  A.B.,  B.D., 
Professor  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory— A.B.  Yale  University  1872,  B.D. 
ibid.    1877 — Bushnell    pi:    Bkly    1313. 

Charles  Laurence  Baker,  B.S.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Geology  (to  December  30,  1911) 
— B.S.  University  of  Chicago  1908 — 
2223   Atherton  st:    Bkly   6680. 

tJames  Arthur  Ballentine,  A.B.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law  (H) — A.B.  Yale 
University  1896 — Crocker  bldg,  S  F: 
Dgls   701. 

fEleanor  Stow  Bancroft,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Hvgiene  and  Medical  Examiner  (ab- 
sent on  leave,  1911-12) — M.D.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1896 — Rockefel- 
ler Research  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole, 
Massachusetts. 

fW.  Jarvis  Barlow,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine — 
616   Security  bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

fDavid  Prescott  Barrows,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Political  Science  and  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School — A.B.  Pomona  Col- 
lege 1894.  M.A.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1895,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chi- 
cago 1897 — 2537  Regent  st :  Bkly 
6404. 

fLouis  de  Fontenay  Bartlett,  Ph.B.,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  in  Dental  Jurisprudence  (D) 
— Ph.B.  University  of  California  1893, 
LL.B.  ibid.  1896 — 1700  Claus  Spreck- 
els  bldg,    S  F:   Krny  5750. 

tGeorge  Lusk  Bean,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of 
Dental  Porcelain  (D) — D.D.S.  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College  1897 — 350 
Post  st,   S  F:   Dgls  2222. 

Francis  C.  Becker,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Philosophy — 2534  Bancroft  way:  Bkly 
2876. 

Golden  Woolfolk  Bell,  B.L.,  Instructor  in 
Law  (H) — B.L.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1907— Kohl  bldg,  S  F:  Krny 
2442. 

Benjamin  Abram  Bernstein,  A.B.,  In- 
structor in  Mathematics — A.B.  Johns 
Hopkins  University  1905 — 2131  Haste 
st:  Bkly  5892. 
tHenry  Chalmers  Biddle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry — A.B.  Mon- 
mouth College  1891,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Chicago  1900 — University  Cottage 
No.   1:   Bkly  4764. 

tFrederic  Theodore  Bioletti,  M.S.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Viticulture — B.S.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1894,  M.S.  ibid. 
1898 — 1410    Shattuck   av:    Bkly   1876. 

Frederic  Thomas  Blanchard,  M.A.,  In- 
structor in  English — B.L.  University 
of  California  1904,  M.A.  Yale  Univer- 
sity 1908 — 2536  Bancroft  wav:  Bkly 
3264. 


(Walter  Charles  Blasdale,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry — B.S.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1892,  M.S.  ibid. 
1896,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1900 — 2514  College 
av:  Bkly  2776. 
Sanford  Blum,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Pediatrics  (M) — A.B.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1894,  M.D.  ibid. 
1896,  M.S.  ibid.  1902— City  of  Paris 
bldg,   S  F:   Dgls  5357. 

tGeorge  Henry  Boke,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law — Ph.B.  University 
of  California  1894,  M.A.  Harvard 
University  1900,  LL.B.  ibid.  1905 — 
1100  Lombard  st,   S  F:  Frkn  7632. 

tFred  Harvey  Bolster,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Botany  and  Horticulture,  A.B.  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  1903 — University 
Farm,  Davis. 

fHerbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  American  History — B.L.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  1895,  Ph.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  1899 — 1526 
Spring  st. 
Leon  Oswald  Bonnet,  Instructor  in  Viti- 
culture— Graduate  National  School  of 
Agriculture,  Montpelier,  France,  1909 
— 2221  D wight  way:   Bkly  464. 

IRichard  Gause  Boone,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Education — M.A.  (Hon.)  De  Pauw 
University  1884,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Ohio  1890 — 2831  Benvenue  av :  Bkly 
6848. 

yEdward  Booth,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry — Ph.B.  University  of 
California  1877 — 1214  Harrison  blvd, 
O:  Oakd  3157. 

fJacob  Neibert  Bowman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medieval  History — A.B. 
Heidelberg  University  (Tiffin,  Ohio) 
1896,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Heidelberg 
(Germany)  1900 — 2319y2  Haste  st: 
Bkly    3972. 

tCornelius  Beach  Bradley,  M.A.  Professor 
of  Rhetoric,  Emeritus — A.B.  Oberlin 
College  1868,  M.A.  ibid.  1886—2639 
Durant  av :  Bkly  4126. 
Carlos  Bransby,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish — M.A.  Lafavette 
College  1883,  Litt.D.  ibid.  1903 — 2636 
Channing  way:  Bkly  861. 
John  Colburn  B  rid  well,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Entomology — B.S.  Baker  University 
1900 — Imperial  Valley  Sub-station, 
Meloland. 

f  John  Graham  Brooks,  S.T.B.,  Lecturer  in 
Social  Economics  (to  December  30, 
1911) — S.T.B.  Harvard  Divinity 
School  1875. 
Bliss  S.  Brown,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Hor- 
ticulture— B.S.  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  1903 — University  Farm,  Davis. 

fPhilip  King  Brown,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Clinical  Pathology  (M) — A.B. 
Harvard  University  1890,  M.D.  ibid. 
1893—350    Post   st,    S    F:    Dgls    2222. 
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f Warner  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psy- 
chology— A.B.  University  of  California 
1904,  M.A.  ibid.  1905,  Ph.D.  Colum- 
bia University  1908 — 2553  Benvenue 
av:    Bkly  2038. 

fHarold  Brunn,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery (M) — M.D.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1895 — Butler  bldg,  Stockton 
and  Geary  sts,   S  F:  Dgls  2893. 

Thomas  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Math- 
ematics— B.S.      University      of      Maine 

1901,  Ph.D.     University     of     Chicago 
1909 — 2131  Haste  st:   Bkly  5892. 

John  Sedgwick  Burd,  B.S.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in 
charge  of  Fertilizer  Control — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1899 — Faculty 
Club:   Local  28  or  Bkly  5234. 

Charles  Eldrid  Burke,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Chemistry — A.B.  McMaster  Univer- 
sity 1907,  M.A.  ibid.  1909,  Ph.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  1911 — 2001  Allston 
way:   Bkly  6710. 

fTheodore  Crete  Burnett,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Physiology — M.D.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 1887 — Hotel  Shattuck:  Bkly 
6783. 

tWilliam  Wallace  Campbell,  Sc.D.,  LL.D., 
Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and 
Astronomer  (LO) — B.S.  University  of 
Michigan  1886,  M.S.  ibid.  1889,  Sc.D. 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1900,    LL.D.    University    of    Wisconsin 

1902,  Sc.D.     University    of     Michigan 
1905 — Mt.  Hamilton. 

fHenry  Benjamin  Carey,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  Materia  Medica  and 
Physiology  (Ph),  Instructor  in  Anat- 
omy and  Histology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  (D) — B.S.  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  1900,  M.D.  North- 
western University  1905  —  1288a 
Ninth  av,    S  F:    Park  2935. 

tJoseph  P.  Chamberlain,  LL.B.,  Lecturer 
in  Law  (absent  on  leave,  1911-12)  — 
LL.B.   University  of  California   1898. 

Samuel  Alexander  Chambers,  M.A.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  French  (absent 
on  leave,  1911-12) — A.B.  University 
of  California  1880,  M.A.  ibid.  1898— 
Care  Credit  Lyonnais,  19  Boulevard 
des    Italiens,    Paris,    France. 

fAlbert  Edward  Chandler,  B.S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  the  Institutions  of  Irri- 
gation— B.S.  University  of  California 
1896 — 2132  Derby  st:   Bkly  3483. 

John  Allen  Child,  A.B.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Italian — A.B.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity 1900 — Faculty  Club:  Local  28  or 
Bkly   5234. 

Alice  B.  Chittenden,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Drawing  (A) — 1424  Sacramento 
st,  S  F:  Frkn  6272. 


fSamuel  Benedict  Christy,  Ph.B.,  Sc.D., 
Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining — 
Ph.B.  University  of  California  1874, 
Sc.D.  Columbia  University  1902 — 
2234    Piedmont   av:    Bkly    1368. 

fEdward  Bull  Clapp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Greek  Language  and  Literature — 
A.B.  Illinois  College  1875,  A.M.  ibid. 
1878,  Ph.D.  Yale  University  1886 — 
2327  Warring  st:  Bkly  4343. 
Bruce  Laurence  Clark,  M.S.,  Instructor 
in  Palaeontology — B.S.  Pomona  Col- 
lege 1908,  M.S.  University  of  Califor- 
nia 1909 — 2223  Atherton  st:  Bkly 
6680. 

fJohn  Taggart  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Romanic  Philology — A.B. 
Harvard  University  1898,  M.A.  ibid. 
1899,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1901 — 2214  Russell 
st:    Bkly  213. 

tSereno  Burton  Clark.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Latin — A.B.  University  of  Michigan 
1901,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University  1907 
—2520  Hillegass  av:   Bkly  6261. 

f Warren  Thompson  Clarke,  B.S.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Super- 
intendent of  University  Extension  in 
Agriculture — B.S.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1903 — 2317  LeConte  av:  Bkly 
1930. 

fj.  Eliot  Coit,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Pomology — B.S.  University  of 
North  Carolina  1904,  M.S.  ibid.  1905, 
Ph.D.  Cornell  University  1907 — 
Whittier. 

t George  Elden  Colby,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Chemistry — 
Ph.B.  University  of  California  1880, 
M.S.  ibid.  1898 — 3131  Claremont  av: 
Bkly   3859. 

tWilliam  Edward  Colby,  LL.B.,  Lecturer 
in  Law  of  Mines — LL.B.  University 
of  California  1898 — 2901  Channing 
way:    Bkly    1773. 

fClarence  Linus  Cory,  M.M.E.,  John  W. 
Mackay  Jr.  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Director  of  the  Electric 
Light  and  Power  System,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Mechanics — B.M.E.  Purdue 
University  1889,  M.M.E.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 1891 — 2227  College  av:  Bkly 
2641. 
Herbert  Ellsworth  Cory,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  English — A.B.  Brown  University 
1906,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University  1910 
— 2203  Cedar  st:  Bkly  4014. 
Russell  Tracy  Crawford,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  (ab- 
sent on  leave,  1911-12) — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1897,  Ph.D. 
ibid.  "1901 — 2740  Elmwood  av:  Bkly 
471. 

fMelvin  Earl  Cummings,  Professor  of  Mod- 
eling (A),  Instructor  in  Modeling — 
3966  Clay  st,  S  F:  Pac  1715. 
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tHeber  Doust  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  Astronomer 
(LO) — A.B.  University  of  Michigan 
1892,  M.A.  ibid.  1893,  Ph.D.  Univer- 
sity  of   Virginia    1902 — Mt.   Hamilton. 


Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Economics,    on    the    Flood 

-A.B.    Harvard   University 

ibid.     1904,     Ph.D.     ibid. 

Hawthorne      ter:      Bkly 


f Stuart  Daggett, 
of  Railway 
Foundation— 
1903.  M.A. 
1906—142  7 
5957. 

tAntonio  Menotti  dal  Piaz,  M.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Anatomy — M.D.  University  of 
California    1906 — 1315    Spruce  st. 

fArnold  Abraham  D'Ancona,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  Superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Hospital  (M) 
(resigned  January  8,  1912;  from  Jan- 
uary 8,  Acting  Dean,  etc.) — A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1880,  M.D.  ibid. 
1884— Affiliated  Colleges,  S  F:  Park 
6827. 

vJohn  Franklin  Daniel,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Zoology — S.B.  University 
of  Chicago  1906,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  1909 — 1421  Haw- 
thorne ter:    Bkly  3327. 

tGeorge  Davidson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor 
of  Geography,  Emeritus  (died  Decem- 
ber 1.  1911) — M.A.  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege 1850.  Ph.D.  ibid.  1876,  Sc.D. 
University   of   Pennsylvania    1889. 

tLeon  Milehane  Davis,  Instructor  in  Dairy 
Industry — B.S.  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College  1909 — University  Farm. 
Davis. 

tRoscoe  A.  Dav,  Instructor  in  Orthodontia 
Technic  (D) — 240  Stockton  st,  S  F: 
Dgls  4300. 

tLudwig  Joseph  Demeter,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  German — M.A.,  Harvard 
University  1907—1300  Grove  st:  Bkly 
234. 

fCharles  Derleth,  Jr.,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering — B.S.  College  of 
the  Citv  of  New  York  1894,  C.E.  Co- 
lumbia University  1896 — 2854  Webs- 
ter  st:    Bkly   293. 

tMonroe  Emanuel  Deutsch,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Latin — A.B.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1902,  M.A.  ibid.  1903,  Ph.D. 
ibid.  1911 — 2  3 14  Haste  st:  Bkly  5250. 
Arthur  Boquer  Domonoske,  M.S.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Mechanical  Engineering — B.S. 
University  of  California  1907,  M.S. 
ibid.  1900 — 1742  Grove  st :  Bkly 
6565. 

fEdward  Benjamin  Durham,  E.M.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mining — E.M.  Co- 
lumbia University  1892 — 2227  Ward 
st:    Bkly  6259. 

f  Arthur  Starr  Eakle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy — B.S.  Cornell 
University  1892,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Munich  1896 — 1518  Euclid  av:  Bkly 
1134. 


George  Elliott  Ebright.  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Medicine  (M) — M.D.  University  of 
California  1899 — 209  Post  st,  S  F: 
Sutter  290. 

Adolphus  James  Eddy,  B.S.,  Instructor  in 
Civil  Engineering — B.S.  University  of 
California  1910  —  2630  Fulton  st : 
Bkly   6350. 

tGeorge  Cunningham  Edwards,  Ph.B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics — Ph.B.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1873 — 2546  Dana 
st:    Bkly   1613. 

Sturla  Einarsson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Practical  Astronomy — A.B.  University 
of  Minnesota  1905  —  Faculty  Club: 
Bkly  5234. 

-fThomas  Sidney  Elston,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Physics — B.S.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1899,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  1906 — Eucalyptus  path, 
Claremont  Park:   Bkly   1093. 

("Bernard  Alfred  Etcheverry,  B.S.,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Irrigation  Engineer- 
ing— B.S.  University  of  California 
1902 — 2598  Buena  Vista  way:  Bkly 
3366. 

tElmer  Ellsworth  Evans,  D.D.S.,  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Dentistry  (D) — D.D.S. 
University  of  California  1904 — 210 
Union  Savings  Bank  bldg,  O :  Oakd 
2016. 
Gustave  Faucheux,  B.  6s  L.,  B.  es  Sc, 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Litera- 
ture— B.  es  L.,  University  de  Paris 
1869,  B.  es  Sc.  ibid.  1870 — 2908  Re- 
gent st:   Bkly   6272. 

fHarmon  Francis  Fischer,  B.S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering — 
B.S.  University  of  California  1909— 
2811   Parker  st:   Bkly  6196. 

"i'John  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  M.B.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Bacteriology — M.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  1903 — 2417  Le- 
Conte  av:    Bkly   5650. 

Isaac  Flagg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek, 
Emeritus  —  A.B.  Harvard  College, 
1864,  Ph.D.  University  of  Gottingen 
1871 — 1200    Shattuck   av. 

Martin  Charles  Flaherty,  Ph.B.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Forensics — Ph.B.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1896—369  Twenty- 
fourth  st,  O:  Oakd  6967. 
t Robert  Howe  Fletcher,  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Art  and  Perspective 
(A) — 2429    Channing   way. 

Friedrich  Carl  Hermann  Flossfeder,  In- 
structor in  Viticulture — University 
Farm,   Davis. 

John  Nivison  Force,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Lecturer 
in  Hygiene  and  Assistant  Medical  Ex- 
aminer— B.S.  University  of  California 
1898,  M.D.  ibid.  1901.  M.S.  1910 — 
2952  College  av:   Bkly  5309. 
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fLucien  Foulet,  Lie.  es  L.,  Professor  of  the 
French  Language  and  Literature — 
Licencie  es  Lettres  University  of  Paris 
1896,  Licencie  d' Anglais  ibid.  1898 — 
2246  College  av:  Bkly  1850. 

fWalter  Scott  Franklin,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Ophthalmology  (M) — M.D.  Cooper 
Medical  College  1898 — 135  Stockton 
st,    S  F:  Dgls  2051. 

John  Fryer,  LL.D.,  Agassiz  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures — 
LL.D.  Alfred  University  1889 — 2620 
Durant  av :  Bkly  36. 

fFrederick  Parker  Gay,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology — A.B.  Harvard 
University  1897,  M.D.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  1901 — 2347  Prospect  st : 
Bkly  1041. 
George  Inness  Gay,  B.S.,  Instructor  in 
Civil  Engineering — B.S.  University  of 
Colorado  1909 — 2242  College  av : 
Bkly    2039. 

fCharles  Mills  Gayley,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature — A.B.  University  of  Michi- 
gan    1878,      Litt.D.      Kenyon      College 

1900,  LL.D.     University    of     Glasgow 

1901,  University   of   Michigan    1904 — 
2328    Piedmont   av :    Bkly    2950. 

fCharles  Fletcher  Gilcrest,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Electrical  Engineering — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1903 — 2201 
Cedar  st:  Bkly  3475. 
Malcolm  Goddard,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Comparative  Anatomy  (D)  — 
Butler  bldg,   S  F:   Sutter  73. 

fFranklin  Theodore  Green,  Ph.G.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Director  of  the  Chem- 
ical Laboratories,  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
(Ph) — Ph.G.  University  of  California 
1882 — 500  Devisadero  st,  S  F:  Park 
478. 

fCharles  Ravenscroft  Greenleaf,  M.D.,  Hon- 
orary Professor  of  Military  and  Public 
Hygiene  (died  September  3,  1911)  — 
M!D.   Ohio  Medical  College  1860. 

fjeanne  Harouel  Greenleaf,  B.L.,  Instruc- 
tor in  French  —  B.L.  University  of 
California  1908 — 1437  LeRoy  av : 
Bkly  5044. 
Farnham  Pond  Griffiths,  B.L.,  B.A. 
(Oxon.),  Lecturer  in  Law — B.L.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1906,  B.A. 
(Jurisprudence)  University  of  Oxford 
1910 — Faculty  Club:  Local  28  or  Bkly 
6453. 
Horace  Seth  Griswold,  C.E.,  Instructor  in 
Civil  Engineering — C.E.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 1908 — Faculty  Club:  Bkly 
5234. 
John  Edwin  Gurley,  D.D.S.,  Instructor 
in  Dental  Chemistry  (D)— D.D.S. 
Universitv  of  California  1908 — 350 
Post  st,  S  F:  Dgls  2222. 


fEmil  Henry  Hagemann,  Instructor  in 
Dairying — University    Farm,    Davis. 

fElmer  Edgar  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics — B.S.  University  of 
Southern  California  1893,  M.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1896,  Ph.D.  Cor- 
nell University  1902 — 1501  LeRoy  av: 
Bkly   1024. 

fHarvey  Monroe  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economic  Botany  and 
Assistant  Botanist  to  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station — B.S.  University  of 
California  1901,  M.S.  ibid.  1902, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  1906 — 1615  La  Loma  av : 
Bkly   4188. 

ISherrell  Woodworth  Hall,  D.D.S.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Extracting  (D) — D.D.S.  Chi- 
cago College  of  Dental  Surgery  1904 
— 2419   Bancroft  way:    Bkly   1286. 

fClarence  Melvin  Haring,  D.V.M.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 
(absent  on  leave  second  half-vear, 
1911-12) — D.V.M.  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  1904 — 2826  Gar- 
ber  st:   Bkly  3058. 

Maurice  Edward  Harrison,  J.D..  Lecturer 
in  Commercial  Law — A.B.  University 
of  California  1908,  J.D.  ibid.  1910 — 
Mechanics  Institute  bldg,  S  F :  Dgls 
326. 

Richard  Calhoun  Harrison,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Law  (H) — A.B.  Har- 
vard College  1890,  LL.B.  ibid.  1893 — 
Mills  bldg,   S  F:  Dgls  799. 

fRobert  Waite  Harrison,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Law  (H) — A.B. 
Harvard  University  1895,  LL.B.  ibid. 
1898 — Mills  bldg,  S  F:  Douglas  799. 
Fred  E.  Hart,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Den- 
tal Technics  (D). 

f Walter  Morris  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Philology — A.B. 
Haverford  College  1892,  M.A.  ibid. 
1893,  M.A.  Harvard  Universitv  1901, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  1903 — 2255  Piedmont  av : 
Bkly   2078. 

fRichard  Warren  Harvey,  M.S.,  Instructor 
in  Anatomy — B.S.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1901,  M.S.  ibid.  1910 — 23  Pan- 
oramic way:   Bkly  1061. 

fMellen  Woodman  Haskell,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics — A.B.  Harvard 
University  1883,  M.A.  ibid.  1885, 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Gottingen  1889— 
2019  Durant  av:   Bkly  1211. 

fHenry  Rand  Hatfield,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Accounting  on  the  Flood  Foundation; 
Secretary  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
— A.B.  Northwestern  Universitv  1892, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago  1898 — 
2636  Dwight  way:  Bkly  6166. 
Fred  Montreville  Hayes,  D.V.M. ,  Instruc- 
tor in  Veterinary  Science — D.V.M. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
1908 — University  Farm.   Davis. 
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William  Charles  Hays,  B.S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Architecture — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  1893 — Clovne 
Court:   Bkly   4617. 

tLouis  Theodore  Hengstler,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Law  (H) — M.A.  Universitv  of 
California  1892,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1894 — 
Kohl  bldg,   S   F:    Kearny  2442. 

fWilliam  Brodbeck  Herms,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Entomology — B.S.  Ger- 
man Wallace  College  1902,  M.A.  Ohio 
State  University  1906 — 1424  LeRoy 
av:    Bkly    3302. 

tErnest  Albion  Hersam,  B.S.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Metallurgy — B.S.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  1891 
— 2500  Bancroft  way:  Bkly  1848. 

fPaul  Llewellyn  Hibbard,  B.Sc,  Instruc- 
tor in  Agricultural  Chemistry — B.Sc. 
University  of  Nebraska  1892 — R.  F. 
D.  No.   1,  Hay  ward. 

Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  Emeritus — 
Ph.D.  Heidelberg  University  1853, 
LL.D.  University  of  Mississippi  1884, 
University  of  Michigan  1887,  Colum- 
bia University  1887 — 2728  Bancroft 
way:    Bkly    1392. 

fErnest  Bryant  Hoag,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lec- 
turer in  Public  Hygiene — B.S.  North- 
western University  1892,  M.A.  Stan- 
ford University  1894,  M.D.  North 
western     University     1902 — Belvedere. 

tJoseph  Dupuy  Hodgen,  D.D.S.,  Professor 
of  Operative  Dentistry  (D) — D.D.S. 
University  of  California  1887 — 240 
Stockton  st,   S  F:   Dgls  3400. 

fRuliff  Stephen  Holway,  A.B.,  M.S.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy— A.B.  Stanford  University  1903, 
M.S.  Universitv  of  California  1904 — 
2401   LeConte   av:    Bkly   3163. 

fWilliam  Titus  Home,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Pathology — B.Sc.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  1898 — 2701  Vir- 
ginia st:  Bkly  4050. 
Albert  Joshua  Houston,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  (M) — B.L.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1895,  M.D.  Cooper  Medical 
College  1898—350  Post  st,  S  F:  Dgls 
2222. 

tCharles  Harold  Howard,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  Spanish — A.B.  Universitv  of  Cali- 
fornia 1895,  M.A.  ibid.  1899 — Laurel 
st,   near  Eunice:    Bkly   1823. 

tJohn  Galen  Howard,  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture— 2566  Buena  Vista  av:  Bklv 
72. 

tGeorge  Holmes  Howison,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Philosophv,  Emeritus — 
A.B.  Marietta  College  1852,  M.A. 
honoris  causa  ibid.  1855,  LL.D.  ibid. 
1883 — 2631    Piedmont   av. 


fWilliam  Grandville  Hummel,  B.S.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Agricultural  Education — B.S. 
University  of  Illinois  1907 — 2691 
Cedar  st:   Bkly  4141. 

fSamuel  Johns  Hunkin,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Orthopedic  Surgery  (M) — M.D. 
University  of  California  1890 — 2161 
Sutter  st,    S   F:    West  4612. 

tThomas  Waterman  Huntington,  A.B., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgerv 
(M) — A.B.  University  of  Vermont 
1871,  M.D.  Harvard  University  1876 
—350  Post  st,  S  F:  Dgls  2222. 

Lincoln  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Commerce,  on  the  Flood 
Foundation,  Dean  of  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion— Ph.B.     University    of    California 

1889,  A.B.  Harvard  University  1893 
M.A.  ibid.  1898 — 9  Canyon  rd:  Bkly 
2893. 

tCharles  Gilman  Hyde,  B.S.,  Professor  of 
Sanitary  Engineering — B.S.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  1896 
— 2579    Buena   Vista   way:    Bkly    870. 

Charles  Frank  Ingerson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Decorative  Design  (A)  (ab- 
sent on  leave  1911-12)— 1321  Sutter 
st,   S  F:   Frkn  4648. 

fFrank  Irwin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics— A.B.         Harvard        University 

1890,  B.S.  ibid.  1892,  M.A.  ibid.  1894, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  1908 — 2632  Haste  st: 
Bkly  4048. 

fLester  Henry  Jacobs,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Lec- 
turer  in    Law — Ph.B.      Universitv      of 

California    1891,    LL.B.    ibid.     1894 

1616  Leroy  av:  Bkly  2991. 

fMeyer  Edward  Jaffa,  M.S.,  Professor  of 
Nutrition,  in  charge  of  the  Poultry 
Station — Ph.B.  Universitv  of  Califor- 
nia 1877,  M.S.  ibid.  1896 — 2637  Vir- 
ginia st:   Bkly  949. 

Willis  Linn  Jepson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Dendrology — Ph.B.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1889,  Ph.D.  ibid. 
1898 — 2704  Hillegass  av. 
Frank  Edward  Johnson,  M.S.,  Instructor 
in  Soils  (died  January  12,  1912)  — 
B.L.  University  of  California  1908, 
B.S.   ibid.   1909,  M.S.  ibid.   1910. 

fWilliam  Carey  Jones,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence — A.B.  University  of 
California  1875,  M.A.  ibid.  1879 — 
2625  Benvenue  av:  Bkly  1582. 

tCharles  Chapel  Judson,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Drawing  (A),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing — 1590  Leroy  av; 
Bkly   4633. 

tWilliam  Watt  Kerr,  M.A.,  M.B.,  CM., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  (M)  — 
M.A.  Edinburgh  1877,  M.B.  and  CM. 
ibid.  1881—393  Sutter  st,  S  F :  Dgls 
5124.  S 
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Henry  J.  Kesner,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering — A.B. 
University  of  Colorado  1905,  B.S. 
ibid.  1907,  C.E.  ibid.  1911 — Facultv 
Club:   Local  28  or  Bkly  5234. 

Alexander  Marsden  Kidd,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law — A.B. 
University  of  California  1899,  LL.B. 
Harvard  University  1903 — 349  Cherry 
st,   S  F:   Pac   1636. 

;jCharles  Atwood  Kofoid,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Zoology— A.B.  Oberlin  College 
1890,  M.A.  Harvard  University  1892, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  1894 — 2616  Etna  st: 
Bkly    1059. 

^Hermann  Kower,  C.E.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Drawing — C.E.  Technische 
Hochschule,  Stuttgart,  1884 — 1256  E 
Thirty-seventh  st,    O:    Mer  3803. 

tAlfred  Louis  Kroeber,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Anthropology,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum— A.B.  Columbia  University 
1896,  M.A.  ibid.  1897,  Ph.D.  ibid. 
190] — Affiliated    Colleges,    S    F. 

("Henry  Behrend  Albert  Kugeler,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Surgery  (M) — M.D.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1890 — 240  Stock- 
ton st,   S  F:  Dgls  3400. 

jYoshi  Saburo  Kuno,  M.S.,  Instructor  in 
Japanese — B.S.  University  of  Califor- 
nia 1897,  M.S.  ibid.  1900—1184  Arch 
st. 

tBenjamin  Putnam  Kurtz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  Lecturer  in  Uni- 
versity Extension — A.B.  University  of 
California  1901,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1906 — 59 
Santa  Clara  av,  O:   Oakd  6246. 

Charles  Kuschke,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics — Graduate  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Mittweide  Technikum 
1906,  M.A.  Columbia  University  1908 
— 2217  Fulton  st:   Bkly  3810. 

Emmanuel    Benjamin    Lamare,    Instructor 

in      French — 2218      Union      st :      Bkly 
2967. 

(Alexis  Frederick  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Edu- 
cation and  Dean  of  the  Faculties — 
A.B.  Universitv  of  Michigan,  1885, 
M.A.  ibid.  1885,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1892 — 
2629  Haste  st:   Bkly  424. 

tAugust  Jerome  Lartigau,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Gynecology  (M) — M.D. 
University  of  California  1896 — 1502  % 
Golden   Gate  av,    S   F:    West  2638. 

tAndrew  Cowper  Lawson,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
— A.B.  Toronto  University  1883,  M.A. 
ibid.  1885,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 1888 — 1515  La  Loma  av  :  Bkly 
3812. 


fErwin  J.  Lea,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry — B.S.  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  1898,  M.S.  ibid. 
1900 — 2840   Parker  st:   Bkly  3901. 

tJoseph  Nisbet  LeConte,  B.S.,  M.M.E.,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering— B.S.  University  of  California 
1891,  M.M.E.  Cornell  University  1892 
— 19    Hillside    court:    Bkly    2283. 

tAdelbert  Watts  Lee,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Pathology  (M) — M.D.  University  of 
California  1902 — 1107  Stanvan  st, 
S   F. 

Robert  Alexander  Leet,  Ph.G.,  Lecturer 
on  the  Business  Side  of  Pharmacy 
(Ph)— Ph.G.  University  of  California 
1891—1151   Broadway,   O:   Mer   15. 

fDerrick  Norman  Lehmer,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics — A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  1893,  M.A.  ibid. 
1896,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 
1900 — 2736  Regent  st:   Bkly  4129. 

t Pedro  Joseph  Lemos,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Decorative  Design  (A) — 824  Athens 
av,   O. 

tHarold  Lewis  Leupp,  A.B.,  Associate  Li- 
brarian— A.B.  Cornell  University  1902 
— 2510  LeConte  av:   Bkly  4639. 

fArmin  Otto  Leuschner,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  and  Director  of 
the  Students'  Observatory — A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  1888,  Ph.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  1897,  Sc.D.  (Honor- 
ary) Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1900 — 1816  Scenic  av:  Bkly 
2182. 

tClarence  Irving  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Philosophy — A.B.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity 1906,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1910—15  Pan- 
oramic way:   Bkly  6091. 

"fEdward  M.  Lewis,  Graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics — 3014 
College  av:    Bkly  4960. 

tExum  Percival  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics — B.S.  Corcoran  Scientific 
School  1888,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  1895 — 27  Panoramic  way: 
Bkly   1031. 

tWilliam  Breakey  Lewitt,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Pediatrics  (M) — M.D.  Detroit 
Medical  College  1877,  M.D.  Columbia 
University  1878 — 2702  California  st, 
S  F:  West  6242. 
Victor  Vladimir  Ligda,  B.S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Culture — B.S. 
University  of  California  1904 — 675 
Thirty-third   st,    O:    Pied   2277. 

jCurtis  Holbrook  Lindley,  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Law  of  Mines  and  Water 
— 2015  Pacific  av,  S  F:  West  7104. 

tlvan  Mortimer  Linforth,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Greek — A.B.  University 
of  California  1900,  M.A.  ibid.  1901, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  1905 — 2742  Derby  st: 
Bkly    3451. 
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Charles  Bernard  Lipman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Soils— B.S.  1904  and 
M.S.  1909  Rutgers  College,  M.S.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  1909,  Ph.D.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1910 — Faculty 
Club:"  Local   28   or   Bkly   5234. 

Joseph  Abraham  Long,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Zoology — S.B.  Harvard  University 
1904,  A.M.  ibid.  1905,  Ph.D.  ibid. 
1908 — 2735  Bancroft  way. 

fGeorge  Davis  Louderback,  Ph.D.,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Geology — A.B.  Uni- 
versitv  of  California  1896,  Ph.D.,  ibid. 
1899—2713   Derby   st :    Bkly   3260. 

Robert  Hills  Loughridge,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Emeritus — 
B.S.  University  of  Mississippi  1871, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  1876 — 2218  Union  st : 
Bkly  2967. 

fHerbert  Galen  Lull.  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education — A.B.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  1904,  M.A.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  1911 — 2919  Hille- 
gass  av:   Bkly  4088. 

Matthew  Christopher  Lynch,  J.D.,  In- 
structor in  Law — B.L.  University  of 
California  1906.  J.D.  ibid.  1908 — 2611 
Durant  av :   Bkly  4525. 

tCarl  Howard  McCharles,  M.S.,  Instructor 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  1908,  M.S.  ibid. 
1911—64  Panoramic  way:  Bkly  3138. 

tEugene  Irving  McCormac,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  American  History — 
B.S.  Upper  Iowa  University  1896, 
PhD. — Yale  University  1901 — 1404 
Hawthorne   ter :    Bkly   2407. 

John  Hector  McDonald,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics — A.B.  Uni- 
versitv  of  Toronto  1895,  Ph.D.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  1900 — 3136  Lewiston 
av. 

tRobert  Armistead  McLean,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 
Emeritus  (M) — M.D.  University  of 
California  1874—111  Ellis  st,  S  F: 
Kearny  1544. 

George  Rupert  MacMinn,  A.B.,  Instructor 
in  English — A.B.  Brown  University 
1905 — 2334   Durant   av :    Bkly   3485. 

tOrrin  Kip  McMurray,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law — Ph.B.  University  of 
California  1890,  LL.B.  ibid.  1893 — 
2327  LeConte  av:   Bkly  3273. 

Bennie  Adolph  Madson,  B.S. A.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Experimental  Agronomy — 
B.S. A.  Iowa  State  College  1907 — 2310 
Bowditch  st:   Bklv  862. 

-rWalter  Edmund  Magee,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Culture — 84  Plaza  drive:  Bkly 
6109. 


tErnest  William  Major,  B.Agr.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Animal  Industries  and 
Manager  of  the  University  Farm  (ab- 
sent on  leave,  1911-12) — B.Agr.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  1899 — University 
Farm,   Davis. 

fRobert  Edwin  Mansell,  Instructor  in  Hor- 
ticulture, in  charge  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Grounds  (resigned  December  1, 
1911). 

tAllan  Pomeroy  Matthew,  A.B.,  Lecturer 
on  the  Law  of  Interstate  Transporta- 
tion— A.B.  University  of  California 
1903 — 1638   Oxford   st:    Bkly   4496. 

tSamuel  Steen  Maxwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physiology  (D) — B.S. 
Amity  College  1886,  M.S.  ibid.  1888, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago  1896 — 
15   Hillside  court:   Bkly   1982. 

tJohn  Campbell  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Palaeontology  and  His- 
torical Geology — B.S.  Lenox  College 
1887,  Ph.D.  University  of  Munich 
1893 — 2401    Bowditch   st :    Bkly    1908. 

tWilliam  Augustus  Merrill,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature — A.B.  Amherst  College 
1880,  M.A.  ibid.  1884,  Ph.D.  Ohio 
University  1893,  L.H.D.  Miami  Uni- 
versity 1893 — 2609  College  av:  Bkly 
1790. 

f  Martin  Albert  Mever.  Lecturer  in  Semitic 
Literature  and  History,  for  the  second 
half-year  1911-12 — 2109  Baker  st, 
S  F:   West   6259. 

tWilliam  Ferdinand  Meyer,  B.S.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Astronomy — B.S.  Drake  Uni- 
versity 1907 — 2314  Haste  st:  Bklv 
4026. 

fGuy  Stillman  Millberry,  D.D.S..  Professor 
of  Dental  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy, 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Infirmary 
(D) — D.D.S.  University  of  California 
1901 — 1043  Clayton  st,  S  F:  Park 
4190. 

tAdolph  Caspar  'Miller,  M.A.,  Flood  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  and  Com- 
merce— A.B.  University  of  California 
1887,  M.A.  Harvard  University  1888 
— 2420  Ridge  rd :  Bkly  3730. 

fRalph  Smith  Minor,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Phvsics — A.B.  Hamilton  Col- 
lege 1898,  M.A.  ibid.  1901,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Gottingen  1902 — 2745 
Parker  st:  Bkly  1267. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  on  the  Flood  Foun- 
dation— A.B.  University  of  Chicago 
1896,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1899 — 2250  Pros- 
pect  st:    Bkly   5660. 

fHerbert  Charles  Moffitt,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  (M) — B.S.  Universitv  of 
California  1889,  M.D.  Harvard  Uni- 
versitv 1894 — Schroth  bldg.  S  F:  Dgls 
3600. 
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Henry  Babad  Monges,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Drawing — B.S.  University  of 
California  1909,  M.S.  ibid.  1910 — 
1719  Channing  way:  Bkly  4679. 

tDouglass  William  Montgomery,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (M) — 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  M.D. 
Columbia  University  1883 — 323  Geary 
st,    S  F:    Sutter  487. 

fRobert  Orton  Moody,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Anatomy  (M) — B.S. 
Cornell  University  1891,  M.D.  Yale 
University  1894 — 2826  Garber  st: 
Bkly   3058. 

Arthur  Russell  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physiology — A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  1904,  Ph.D.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1911 — Physiology 
Laboratory:    Local  29. 

Herbert  Turbitt  Moore,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery  (D) — A.B.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1901,  D.D.S.  ibid. 
1904 — 391   Sutter  st,   S  F:  Dgls  4138. 

fJoseph  Haines  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Acting  As- 
tronomer, in  charge  of  the  D.  O.  Mills 
Expedition  to  Chile — A.B.  Wilmington 
College  1897,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins 
University    1903 — Santiago,    Chile. 

William  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Gynecology  (M) — M.D.  University  of 
California  1900 — 177  Post  st,  S  F: 
Dgls   5726. 

tDaniel  Walter  Morehovise,  M.S.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Astronomy — B.S.  Drake  Uni- 
versity 1900,  B.S.  University  of  Chi- 
cago 1902,  M.S.  Drake  University, 
1902 — 2507  Vine  st. 

tWilliam  Conger  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry — A.B.  Yale 
University  1896,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1899 — 
2440  Hillside  av:  Bkly  1951. 

tWalter  Spangenberg  Morley,  B.S.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Metallurgy — B.S. 
University  of  California  1898 — 2611 
Piedmont  av:   Bkly  4859. 

tHoward  Morrow,  M.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (M)  — 
M.D.  University  of  California  1896 — 
Butler  bldg,  Geary  and  Stockton  sts, 
S  F:  Dgls  2397. 

tBernard  Moses,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Science, 
Emeritus — Ph.B.  University  of  Michi- 
gan 1870,  Ph.D.  Heidelberg  1873, 
LL.D.  University  of  Michigan  1902 — 
9  avenue  de  l'Observatoire,  Paris, 
France. 

tCarl  Seigfried  Gunther  Nagel,  M.D., 
Ch.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 
(M) — M.D.  and  Ch.D.  University  of 
Berlin  1881 — 162  Post  st,  S  F:  Dgls 
2778. 


Nels  Christian  Nelson,  M.L.,  Instructor  in 
Anthropology  and  Assistant  Curator 
in  the  Anthropological  Museum — B.L. 
University  of  California  1907,  M.L. 
ibid.    1908 — Affiliated  Colleges,    S  F. 

fKarl  Eugen  Neuhaus,  Instructor  in  Draw- 
ing— Graduate  Eldefeld  Realgymna- 
sium,  Prussia,  1895,  graduate  Royal 
Art  School,  Kassel,  Germany,  gradu- 
ate Imperial  Institute  for  Applied 
Arts,  Berlin,  1903 — 2922  Derbv  st: 
Bkly   6454. 

Frederick  William  Nish,  Ph.G.,  Professor 
of  Pharmacy  (Ph),  Director  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Laboratories — Ph.G., 
University  of  California  1901 — 1022 
Masonic  av,   S  F:   Park  113. 

fCharles  Albert  Noble,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Assist- 
ant Examiner  of  Schools  (absent  on 
leave,  second  half-year,  1911-12)  — 
B.S.  University  of  California  1889, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Gottingen  1901 — 
Care  Parr's  Bank,  4  Bartholomew 
lane,   London,   England. 

fGrover  Chester  Noble,  B.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering  (re- 
signed September  30,  1911) — B.S. 
University  of  California  1902 — 2535 
Chilton    way:    Bkly    6356. 

f  John  Henry  Norton,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Chemistry  (re- 
signed February  1,  1912) — B.Agr. 
University  of  Missouri  1897,  B.S.  ibid. 
1899,   M.S.   ibid   1907 — Riverside. 

fGeorge  Rapall  Noyes,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Slavic  Languages — A.B. 
Harvard  University  1894,  M.A.  ibid. 
1895,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1898 — 2249  College 
av:    Bkly   5603. 

fHerbert  Chester  Nutting,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin — A.B.  Yale  Uni- 
versity 1895,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1897 — 1425 
Walnut  st:    Bkly  304. 

fWarren  Olney  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer 
in  Law  (absent  on  leave,  1911-12)  — 
A.B.  University  of  California  1891, 
A.B.  Harvard  University  1892,  LL.B. 
University  of  California  1894 — Mills 
bldg,   S  F:   Krny  1651. 

fEdmond  O'Neill,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  In- 
organic Chemistry — Ph.B.  University 
of  California  1879 — 2522  College  av: 
Bkly    436. 

tLouis  John  Paetow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  History — A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  1902,  Ph.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  1907 — 1518 
LeRoy  av:  Bkly  2209. 
Romilda  Paroni,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Hygiene  and  Medical  Examiner — B.S. 
University  of  California  1903,  M.D. 
ibid.  1907—2647  Stuart  st:  Bkly 
4847. 
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tClarence  Paschall,  M.A.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  German  (absent  on  leave,  1911- 
12) — A.B.  Wittenberg  College  1894, 
MA.  ibid.  1898,  M.A.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 1901 — Care  of  Knanth,  Nachod 
and    Kiihne,    Leipzig,    Germany. 

tRiebard  Mills  Pearce,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer 
for  1911-12  on  the  Hitchcock  Foun- 
dation. 
Jessica  Blanche  Peixotto,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology — Ph.B.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1894.  Ph.D.  ibid. 
1900 — Cloyne  Court:  Bkly  3757. 
Warren  Charles  Perry,  B.S.,  Instructor  in 
Architecture — B.S.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1907 — 2636  D wight  wav:  Bklv 
2  79. 

tTorsten  Petersson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Latin — A.B.  Harvard  University  1901, 
M.A.  ibid.  1902,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1905— 
2508  Etna  st :  Bkly  6147. 
Howard  Phillips.  B.S. A.,  Instructor  in 
Animal  Industries — B.S. A.  Iowa  State 
College — University    Farm,    Davis. 

fWilhelm  Robert  Richard  Pinger,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  German — M.A. 
University  of  California  1905,  Ph.D. 
ibid.  1908 — 2551  Benvenue  av :  Bkly 
4303. 

tCarl  Copping  Plehn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Finance,  on  the  Flood  Foundation — 
A.B.  Brown  University  1889,  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  University  of  Gottingen 
1891 — 2308  Warring  'st:    Bkly   1385. 

(■Arthur  Upham  Pope,  M.A.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy — A.B.  Brown 
University  1904,  M.A.  ibid.  1905 — 
2708  Virginia  st:   Bkly  2259. 

(■William  Popper,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Semitic  Languages — A.B.  Co- 
lumbia University  1896,  M.A.  ibid. 
1897,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1899—2326  Russell 
st:    Bkly   3306. 

'George  Herman  Powers,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology,  Emeritus 
(M) — A.B.  Harvard  University  1861, 
M.A.  and  M.D.  ibid.  1865 — 111  Ellis 
st,    S  F:   Kearny   1648. 

fClifton  Price,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Latin — A.B.  Cornell  University 
1889,  Ph.D.  Yale  University  1896— 
2336  College  av:    Bkly   749. 

Thomas  Milton  Putnam,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1897,  M.S.  ibid. 
1899,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 
1901 — 2739  Parker  st :  Bkly  2683. 
fAlbin  Putzker,  M.A.,  Professor  of  German 
Literature,  Emeritus — M.A.  Knox  Col- 
lege 1892 — 2600  Telegraph  av:  Bkly 
5148. 

Henry  Josef  Quayle,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Entomology — A.B. 
University  of  Illinois  1903,  M.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1911 — 2311  Bow- 
ditch   st:    Home   F   2478. 


fWilliam  James  Raymond,  B.S.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics — B.S.  University 
of  California  1887 — 2622  Piedmont 
av:   Bkly  4807. 

tThomas  Harrison  Reed,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Government — 
A.B.  Harvard  University  1901,  LL.B. 
Harvard  Law  School  1904 — 1712 
Euclid   av:    Bkly   3923. 

William  Gardner  Reed,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  Climatology — A.B.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity 1906,  M.A.  ibid.  1911 — 2611  Du- 
rant  av:    Bkly  4525. 

tGeorge  Frederick  Reinhardt,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  University 
Physician — B.S.  University  of  Califor- 
nia 1897,  M.D.  ibid.  1900—2434  Dur- 
ant  av:    Bkly   1320. 

fHerman    White    Reynolds,    B.S.,    Associate 

Professor    of    Mechanical    Engineering 

(absent  on  leave,   1911-12) — B.S.  Uni- 

-    versity  of  Pennsylvania   1899 — Chang- 

sha,   China. 

fLeon  Josiah  Richardson,  A.B.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Latin — A.B.  University 
of  Michigan  1890 — 2415  College  av: 
Bkly   5115. 

tCharles  Henry  Rieber,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Dean  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion— A.B.  University  of  California 
1888,  M.A.  Harvard  University  1889, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  1900 — 15  Canyon  rd: 
Bkly   1060. 

fWilliam  Emerson  Ritter,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Zoology — B.S.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 1888,  M.A.  Harvard  University 
1891,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1893 — La  Jolla. 

fThorburn  Brailsford  Robertson,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistry — B.S.  Adelaide  University 
1905,  Sc.D.  ibid.  1908,  Ph.D.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1907 — 25  Panoramic 
way:    Bkly   1159. 

tOtto  P.  Roller,  D.D.S.,  Special  Instructor 
in  Dental  Porcelain  (D) — D.D.S. 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery 1895 — Consolidated  Realty  bldg, 
Los  Angeles. 

f  Joseph  Cummings  Rowell,  M.A.,  Librarian 
— A.B.  University  of  California  1874, 
M.A.  ibid.  1903—2207  West  st,  O. 
H.  A.  Ruehe,  B.S. A.,  Instructor  in  Dairy 
Husbandry — B.S. A.  University  of  Illi- 
nois  1911 — University  Farm,   Davis. 

tCharles  Edward  Rugh,  A.B.,  M.L.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education — A.B. 
Stanford  University  1903,  M.L.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1907 — 1846 
Fruitvale  av,  O:  Mer  1204. 

fGlanville  Yeisley  Rusk,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Pathology  —  A.B. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  1896,  M.D. 
ibid.  1900 — 2643  V2  Channing  way: 
Bkly  2712. 
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Raymond  John  Russ,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Surgerv  (M) — B.S.  University 
of  California  1896,  M.D.  ibid.  1900— 
2003  Franklin  st,  S  F:  Frkn  2938. 

fTracy  George  Russell,  A.B.,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Surgery  (M) — A.B.  Stan- 
ford University  1895,  M.D.  Columbia 
University  1899 — 350  Post  st,  S  F: 
Dgls  2222. 
Arthur  William  Ryder,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sanskrit — A.B.  Harvard 
College  1897,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Leipzig  1901 — 2337  Telegraph  av: 
Bkly   5025. 

fHenry  Anthon  Lewis  Ryfkogel,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Surgery  (M) — M.D.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1894 — 162  Post 
st,   S  F:   Krny  4220. 

Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  A.B.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  English  Literature — 
A.B.  Yale  University  1888 — Faculty 
Club:    Local   28   or   Bkly   5234. 

tWilbur  Augustus  Sawyer,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Director  of  the  State  Hygienic  Labor- 
atory— A.B.  Harvard  University  1902, 
M.D.  ibid.  1906 — 2243  College  av: 
Bkly  1975. 
Rudolph  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Spanish — A.B.  Yale  University  1896, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Munich  1898 — 
2203   Chapel  st:    Bkly  392. 

fHugo  Karl  Schilling,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
the  German  Language  and  Literature 
— M.A.  and  Ph.D.  University  of  Leip- 
zig 1885 — 2316  LeConte  av :  Bklv 
1409. 
Valentine  Schmidt,  Lecturer  on  the  Busi- 
ness Side  of  Pharmacy  (Ph) — 1845 
Polk  st,    S  F:   Frkn  3200. 

fAlbert  Schneider,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Pharmacognosy,  Economic  Pharma- 
ceutical Botany,  Histology  and  Bacte- 
riology (Ph) — M.D.  Chicago  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1887, 
B.S.  University  of  Illinois  1894,  M.S. 
University  of  Minnesota  1894,  Ph.D. 
Columbia  University  1897 — 723  Pa- 
cific bldg,  S  F:  Dgls  363. 

fRichard  Frederick  Scholz,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Ancient  History — 
A.B.  University  of  "Wisconsin  1902, 
M.A.  1903,  Ph.D.  ibid.  1910 — 2739 
Dwight  way:  Bkly  7096. 

tThomas  Bartlett  Sears,  C.E.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Railroad  Engineering  (re- 
signed February  1,  1912) — B.Sc.  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  1898.  C.E.  ibid. 
1908 — 2529  Virginia  st:  Bkly  5362. 
Henry  Washington  Seawell,  Instructor  in 
Water-Color  and  Pen-and-ink  Draw- 
ing— 236  Cole  st,   S  F:  Pac  1737. 

tJoachim  Henry  Senger,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  German — A.B.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1882,  Ph.D.  ibid. 
1888—1321    Bay  View   pi:    Bkly  404. 


William  Albert  Setchell,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Botany — A.B.  Yale  College  1887, 
M.A.  Harvard  University  1888.  Ph.D. 
ibid.  1890 — Faculty  Club:  Local  28 
or   Bkly   5234. 

tJames  Graham  Sharp,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Dentistry  (D) — D.D.S. 
University  of  California  1892,  M.D. 
ibid.  1894 — Butler  Bldg,  Geary  and 
Stockton  sts,   S  F:  Dgls  3912. 

tWilliam  Fuller  Sharp,  D.D.S.,  D.M.D., 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  (D) 
— D.D.S.  University  of  California 
1890,  D.M.D.  Harvard  University 
1891 — 350    Post   st,    S   F:    Dgls    2222. 

tGeorge  Wright  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Experimental  Agronomy 
and  Agricultural  Technology — A.B. 
Dartmouth  College  1887,  M.A.  ibid. 
1899,  Ph.D.  (Honorary)  Willamette 
University  1895 — 1411  Arch  st:  Bklv 
1287. 

fHarry  Mitchell  Sherman,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  (M) — A.B.  Trinity 
College  1877,  M.D.  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1880, 
M.A.  Trinity  College  1880 — 350  Post 
st,  S  F:  Dgls  2222. 
Miles  Standish  Sherrill,  Ph.D.,  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  cf  Chemistry  (for 
the  second  half-year,  1911-12)— B.S. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
1899,  Ph.D.  University  of  Breslau 
1903 — 2243   Piedmont  av:   Bkly  5543. 

fRobert  Sibley,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1903 — 2516 
Derby  st:    Bkly   1715. 

fHaydn  Mozart  Simmons,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics (M),  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica,  Lecturer  on  Toxicology,  and 
Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Pharmacy 
(Ph) — Ph.G.  University  of  California 
1895,  M.D.  ibid.  1901 — 1200  Web- 
ster  st,    S    F:    West    3880. 

fFrederick  Slate,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics— B.S.  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute 1871 — 2231  College  av:  Bkly 
838. 
Clavton  Orville  Smith,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
Plant  Pathology — B.S.  Middlebury 
College  1899,  M.A.  Cornell  University 
1902 — Whittier. 

fDonald  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  and  Geography, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, Lecturer  and  Acting  Director  of 
University  Extension  (absent  on  leave 
second  half-year,  1911-12) — A.B.  Cor- 
nell University  1901,  Ph.D.  Univer- 
sity of  California  1909 — 1639  Euclid 
av':   Bklv  930. 
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Elizabeth  Hight  Smith,  M.S.,  Instructor  in 
Plant  Pathology — A.B.,  Smith  College 
1900.  M.S.  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College   1905 — 2513    Bancroft   way. 

tRalph  Elliott  Smith,  B.S.,  Professor  of 
Plant  Pathology,  Superintendent  of 
the  Southern  California  Pathological 
Laboratory  and  Experiment  Station 
— B.S.  Boston  University  1894 — 
Whittier. 

George  Arnold  Smithson,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  English  Philology — B.L.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1903,  M.  L.  ibid. 
lOtU.'  Ph.D.  ibid.  1908 — 2240  Pied- 
mont  av:    Bkly   1226. 

Alfred  Solomon,  '  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
French — A.B.  Occidental  College  1900, 
A.B.  University  of  California  1902, 
MA.  ibid.  1903 — 2001  Allston  way : 
Bkly    6710. 

'Frank  Soule,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Emeritus — Graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  1866 — 2511 
Hillegass   av:    Bkly   4503. 

fAlfred    Baker    Spalding,    A.B.,    M.D.,    Pro 

lessor  of  Obstetrics  (M)  (resigned 
December  31,  1911) — A.B.  Stanford 
University  1896,  M.D.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 1900 — 2721  Jackson  st,  S  F : 
West    7188. 

j-John  Campbell  Spencer,  A.B.,  M.D.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgerv  (M) — A.B.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 1882,  M.D.  ibid.  1885— Butler 
bldg,  Geary  and  Stockton  sts,  S  F: 
Dgls   334. 

Lucy  Sprague,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English,  and  Dean  of  Women — A.B. 
Radcliffe  College  1900—2425  Ridge 
rd:    Bkly  5190. 

tJohn  Aloysius  Stanton,  Professor  of 
Drawing  and  Painting  (A) — 409  Mel- 
ville av,   Palo  Alto. 

Cyril  Adelbert  Stebbins,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Agricultural  Education — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1910 — 2415 
Durant   av:   Bkly  4891. 

Lucy  Ward  Stebbins,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in 
Charities  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Women — A.B.  Radcliffe  College 
1902 — 2728   Haste   st:   Bkly    1172. 

Henry  Morse  Stephens,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Extension — B.A.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity 1880,  M.A.  ibid.  1892,  LL.D. 
Harvard  University  1909 — Faculty 
Club:    Bkly  6468. 

tGeorge  Malcolm  Stratton,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Psychology,  on  the  Mills  Founda- 
tion— A.B.  University  of  California 
1888,  M.A.  Yale  University  1890, 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  University  of  Leip- 
zig  1896 — 55    Canyon   rd:    Bkly   5354. 


tA.  H.  Suggett,  Lecturer  and  Clinical  In- 
structor in  Orthodontia  (D) — Butler 
bldg,  Stockton  and  Geary  sts,  S  V : 
Kmy  1428. 
James  Sutton,  Ph.B.,  Recorder  of  the  Fac- 
ulties, Secretary  of  the  Academic  Sen 
ate — Ph.B.  University  of  California 
1888 — 2301  Prospect  st:     Bkly  2068. 

fJohn  Swett,  Honorary  Lecturer  in  Edu- 
cation— Martinez. 

-{Arthur  Gould  Tasheira,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lee 
turer  in  Law  (absent  on  leave  second 
half-year,  1911-12) — A.B.  University 
of  California  1900,  LL.B.  Harvard 
University  1903 — 635  Walsworth  av, 
O:   Pied  2  734. 

tEdward  Robeson  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Law,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law  (H)  — 
M.D.  University  of  California  1865 — 
Whittell  bldg,   S  F:   Sutter  928. 

•{"Frederick  John  Teggart,  A.B..  Associate 
Professor  of  Pacific  Coast  History, 
Curator  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  His- 
tory, Lecturer  in  University  Extension 
— A.B.  Stanford  University  1894 — 
1534   Spring  st :    Bkly  2470. 

fWallace  Irving  Terry  M.D-,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Surgery  (M) — B.S.  Uni- 
versity of  California  1890,  M.D.  ibid. 
1892 — 240  Stockton  st,  S  F:  Dgls 
3400. 
Max  Thelen,  B.L.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Law 
— B.L.  University  of  California  1904, 
M.A.  Harvard  University  1906 — 2334 
Bowditch  st:   Bkly  540. 

fWinfield  Scott  Thomas,  A.B.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  and  Examiner 
of  Schools — A.B.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 1889 — 2337  Eunice  St:  Bkly 
1998. 
John  Irwin  Thompson,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Animal  Industry — B.S.  Iowa  State 
College  1910 — University  Farm,  Davis. 

fHarry  Beal  Torrey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology — B.S.  University  of 
California  1895,  M.S.,  ibid.  1898, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University  1903 — 
2247    Piedmont   av:    Bkly    6381. 

Richard  Hawlev  Tucker,  C.E.,  Astronomer 
(LO) — C.E.  Lehigh  University  1879 
— Mt.   Hamilton. 

tJohn  Burnside  Tufts,  D.D.S.,  Professor 
of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics, 
and  Orthodontia  (D)— D.D.S.  Tufts 
College  Dental  School  1894 — 135 
Stockton  st,  S  F:  Dgls  2271. 
Frank  Van  Sloun,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Drawing  and  Painting  (A) — 946  Cen- 
tral av,   S  F 

fCharles  August  Von  Hoffman,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology  (M) — M.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  1875 — 2669  Cali- 
fornia st,  S  F:  West  3146. 
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tCharles  Don  von  Neumayer,  Instructor  in 
Public  Speaking  (absent  on  leave, 
1911-12) — 2836  Garber  st:  Bkly  2980. 

fOliver  Miles  Washburn,  A.B.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology — 
A.B.  Hillsdale  College  1894  —  2415 
Prince   st:    Bkly   2221. 

tThomas  Talbot  Waterman,  A.B.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Anthropology  and  Assistant  Cur- 
ator of  the  Anthropological  Museum — 
A.B.  University  of  California  1907 — 
2213  Union  st:   Bkly  3798. 

tChauncey  Wetmore  Wells,  A.B.,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  Composition — 
A.B.  Yale  University  1896 — 2243 
Piedmont  av :    Bkly  3798. 

tWilliam  Theodore  Wenzell,  Ph.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 
(Ph)— Ph.M.  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  1855,  M.D.  La  Crosse  Med- 
ical College  1864,  M.D.  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  Pacific  1876 — Ocean  blvd, 
S  F. 

fBenjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D., 
President  of  the  University,  Presi- 
dent, ex  officio,  of  the  Senate — A.B. 
Brown  University  1875,  M.A.  ibid. 
1878,  Ph.D.  Heidelberg  University 
1885,  'LL.D.  Princeton  University 
1896,  Brown  University  1900,  Har- 
vard University  1900,  Yale  University 
1901,  Johns  Hopkins  University  1902, 
University  of  Wisconsin  1904,  Dart- 
mouth College  1905,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 1906 — President's  House,  Univer- 
sity Grounds. 

fCarlos  Greenleaf  White,  J.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Law — B.L.  University  of  California 
1904,  J.D.  ibid.  1906 — 441  Sixty-fifth 
st,  O:  Pied  3146. 

Ralph  Archibald  White,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Civil  Engineering — B.S.  University 
of  California  1911 — El  Granada  apts : 
Bkly    1848. 

fAlbert  Wurts  Whitney,  A.B.  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Insur- 
ance Methods,  on  the  Flood  Founda- 
tion— A.B.  Beloit  College  1891 — 33 
Canyon  rd:   Bkly  3547. 


tEdward  James  Wickson,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Agriculture;  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  —  A.B. 
Hamilton  College  1869,  M.A.  ibid.  1872 
— 2723  Bancroft  way:  Bkly  3891. 

fHarley  Rupert  Wiley,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lec- 
turer on  Pharmacal  Jurisprudence 
(Ph) — A.B.  Christian  College  1877, 
LL.B.  University  of  California  1897 — 
2545   Benvenue   av:    Bkly   4920. 

tS.  D.  Wilkins,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry (resigned  October  31,  1911) — 
University  Farm,   Davis. 

fFriedrich  Philipp  Louis  Paul  Wilmsen, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
— Ph.D.  University  of  Jena  1902 — 
2520  Durant  av:   Bkly  1675. 

t  Gertrude  Morin  Withers,  Instructor  in 
Drawing    (A). 

f John  Frederick  Wolle,  Mus.D.,  Professor 
of  Music  (absent  on  leave,  1911-12) — 
Mus.D.  Moravian  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  1904 — Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Harry  Oscar  Wood,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
Mineralogy  and  Geology — A.B.  Har- 
vard University  1902,  M.A.  ibid.  1904 
— Faculty  Club:  Local  28  or  Bkly 
5234. 

Baldwin  Munger  Woods,  M.S.,  Instructor 
in  Mathematics — E.E.  University  of 
Texas  1908,  M.S.  1909 — 1624  Wal- 
nut st:   Bkly  3836. 

tCharles  William  Woodworth,  M.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Economic  Entomology — B.S. 
University  of  Illinois  1885,  M.S.  ibid. 
1886 — 2237   Carlton  st:   Bkly  2154. 

tTheodore  Wores,  Professor  of  Drawing 
and  Painting,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  California  School  of  Design  (A) 
— 1722   Buchanan  st,   S  F. 

tWilliam  Hammond  Wright,  B.S.,  Astron- 
omer (LO) — B.S.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia  1893 — Mt.  Hamilton. 

tWillson  Joseph  Wythe,  B.S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Drawing — B.S.  Univer- 
sitv  of  California  1895 — 444  Sixty- 
fifth  st.  O:   Pied  5791. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 


SITE  AND  CLIMATE  OF  BERKELEY 

The  principal  seat  of  the  University  is  at  Berkeley,  a  city  of  about 
43,000  inhabitants,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay  directly 
opposite  the  Golden  Gate.  It  is  thirty-five  minutes'  ride  by  train  and 
ferry  from  San  Francisco  and  twenty-five  minutes'  ride  by  electric  car 
from  the  business  center  of  Oakland.  The  site  of  the  University  com- 
prises about  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  rising  at  first  in  a  gentle 
and  then  in  bolder  slopes  from  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level  to  one  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  feet.  It  has  a  superb 
outlook  over  the  bay  and  city  of  San  Francisco,  over  the  neighboring 
plains  and  mountains,  the  ocean,  and  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  climate  of  Berkeley  is  exceptionally  well  suited  for  uninterrupted 
university  work  throughout,  the  year.  The  weather  during  the  month  of 
August  is  generally  cool,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  begin  the  academic  year 
earlier  than  in  Eastern  universities,  and  thus  divide  it  at  the  Christmas 
holidays  into  two  equal  half-years.  Commencement  is  held  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

Berkeley  is  a  healthful  locality;  the  slope  of  the  town  site  makes 
perfect  drainage  possible;  the  climate  is  at  once  mild  and  invigorating. 

The  thermometer  rarely  mounts  above  75°.  With  high  temperatures 
the  humidity  is  invariably  low,  so  that  the  heat  is  not  oppressive.  Heat 
prostrations  are  practically  unknown.  Very  low  temperatures  are  never 
reached.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  lowest  recorded  temperature 
was  24.9°.  A  very  slight  fall  of  snow  occurs  about  every  eight  or  nine 
years.  At  such  times  the  snow  barely  covers  the  ground  and  disappears 
within  a  few  hours.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  winter  months 
is  about  48°. 

The  rainy  season  is  well  defined,  and  extends  from  December  to  March, 
inclusive.  A  characteristic  feature  of  this  season  is  that  rain  will  fall 
for  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  after  which  there  will  follow  a  week 
or  more  of  fair  weather.  There  may  be  light  rains  in  October,  November, 
and  April. 

From  April  to  September  of  each  year  the  winds  are  from  the  west 
and  southwest;   i.e.,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.     They  are  cool   and  damp, 
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and  seldom  have  a  velocity  of  more  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  same  general  conditions  prevail,  except 
that  occasionally  there  is  a  strong  northwest  wind,  which  is  rather  cool, 
or  a  strong  northeast  wind,  dry  and  warm. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  establishment  of  the  University  of  California  came  as  the  resultant 
of  three  movements:  one  originating  in  private  intiative,  one  in  State 
action,  and  one  in  Federal  action. 

In  1853  Rev.  Henry  Durant,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  class  of  1827,  landed  in  San  Francisco.  He  came  with 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  university  fully  formed  in  his  mind.  In  that 
same  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  and  of 
the  Congregational  Association  of  California,  Mr.  Durant  opened  the 
' '  Contra  Costa  Academy  ' '  in  Oakland.  The  name  was  shortly  afterwards 
changed  to  " College  School,"  in  order  to  signify  that  the  undertaking 
was  only  preparatory  to  the  projected  college.  Such  an  institution  was 
incorporated  in  1855  under  the  name  of  the  "  College  of  California."  A 
suitable  site  had  already  been  secured  in  Oakland.  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Willey,  who  had  come  to  California  in  1849,  and  had  constantly  agitated 
the  subject  of  founding  a  college,  was  appointed  vice-president;  no  presi- 
dent was  selected.  In  1859  three  professors,  Henry  Durant,  Martin 
Kellogg,  and  I.  H.  Brayton,  together  with  three  instructors,  were  chosen 
as  the  faculty  of  the  college,  and  in  1860  instruction  was  formally  begun 
with  a  freshman  class  of  eight  students.  Classes  were  graduated  from 
1864  to  1869,  inclusive. 

In  1856  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  five  miles  north  of 
Oakland,  was  selected  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  college;  in  1860  this 
spot  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  education;  and  in  1866, 
on  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Frederick 
Billings,  the  name  of  Berkeley  was  given  to  the  townsite. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1849  inserted  in  the  fundamental 
law  a  provision  that  the  legislature  should  encourage  the  promotion  of 
the  intellectual,  scientific  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people.  To 
accomplish  this  end  the  constitution  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  legis- 
lature: (1)  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Congress  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and 
devoted  by  the  constitution  of  California  to  the  cause  of  common  school 
education;  (2)  all  escheated  estates;  (3)  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  of  land,  granted  by  Congress,  and  constituting  one-eighteenth 
portion   of  all  the  soil   of  the  State.     The  constitution  directed  that  these 
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benefactions  should  remain  a  perpetual  fund  to  be  "inviolably  appro 
priated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. ' '  It 
furthermore  provided  (4)  that  "the  legislature  should  take  measures  for 
the  protection,  improvement  or  other  disposition"  of  lands  already  given, 
or  thereafter  to  be  given,  by  the  United  States  or  by  individuals  for  the 
use  of  the  University,  that  the  proceeds  of  such  lands,  as  of  all  other 
sources  of  revenue,  should  "remain  a  permanent  fund,"  the  income 
thereof  to  be  "applied  to  the  support  of  the  University,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences";  and  that  it  should  be  "the 
duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for 
the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  the  University." 

From  1849  to  1868  the  matter  of  establishing  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  one  form  or  another  was  constantly  agitated.  In  1853  Congress 
gave  to  the  State  forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres  of  land  for  a 
"seminary  of  learning."  In  1862  the  Morrill  Act  granted  to  the  several 
States  a  quantity  of  public  land,  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  which 
should  be  "inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State  which  may  take  and 
claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance 
of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  exclud- 
ing other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life."  The  apportionment  of  this  grant  for  California  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  In  order  to  secure  the  endowment,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1866  to  establish  an  Agricultural, 
Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College,  and  to  provide  a  board  of  directors 
therefor.  The  directors  provisionally  selected  a  site  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Berkeley  grounds  of  the  College 
of  California. 

During  the  3'ear  3  867  a  group  of  men,  deeply  interested  in  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  California,  including  Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins, 
Professor  Durant,  Governor  F.  F.  Low,  John  W.  Dwindle  and  John  B. 
Felton,  sought  to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  broader 
scope  than  the  projected  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Arts.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  the  generous  offer  to  the  State 
on  the  part  of  the  College  of  California  of  its  property  in  Oakland  and 
its  grounds  in  Berkeley  on  condition  that  the  State  should  "forthwith 
organize  and  put  into  operation  upon  the  site  at  Berkeley  a  University 
of  California,  which  shall  include  a  College  of  Mines,  a  College  of  Civil 
Engineering,  a  College  of  Mechanics,  a  College  of  Agriculture,  an 
Academical  College,  all  of  the  same  grade  and  with  courses  of  instruction 
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at  least  equal  to  those  of  eastern  colleges  and  universities."  The 
directors  of  the  State  college  agreed  to  this  proposal  and  recommended 
to  the  legislature  its  acceptance.  The  legislature  accordingly  passed  an 
act  organizing  the  University  of  California,  which  was  signed  by  Governer 
H.  H.  Haight  on  March  23,  1868. 

This  Organic  Act,  or  Charter,  declared  that  the  University  was 
"created  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  order 
to  devote  to  the  largest  purpose  of  education  the  benefaction' '  of  the 
congressional  land  grant  of  1862.  It  "shall  be  called  the  University  of 
California  and  shall  be  located  on  the  grounds  donated  to  the  State  by 
the  College  of  California."  It  "shall  have  for  its  design  to  provide 
instruction  and  complete  education  in  all  the  departments  of  science, 
literature,  art,  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  general  educa- 
tion, and  also  special  courses  of  instruction  for  the  professions  of  agri- 
culture, the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science,  civil  engineering, 
law,  medicine,  and  commerce." 

In  reference  to  the  congressional  grant,  the  Charter  said:  "The  Board 
of  Kegents  shall  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  are  an  especial  object  of  their  care  and 
superintendence,  and  that  they  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as 
entitled  primarily  to  the  use  of  the  funds  donated  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance  by  the  act  of  Congress."  In  reference  to  the  convey- 
ance by  the  College  of  California,  it  said:  "The  Board  of  Kegents, 
having  in  regard  the  donation  already  made  to  the  State  by  the  President 
and  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  California,  and  their  proposition 
to.  surrender  all  their  property  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
University,  and  to  become  disincorporated  and  go  out  of  existence  as  soon 
as  the  State  shall  organize  the  University  by  adding  a  classical  course 
to  the  College  of  Arts,  shall,  as  soon  as  they  deem  it  practicable,  establish  a 
College  of  Letters.  The  College  of  Letters  shall  be  coexistent  with  the 
College  of  Arts,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in 
languages,  literature,  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts 
of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  as  the  authorities  of  the  University  shall 
prescribe. ' '  The  past  graduates  of  the  College  of  California  were  to 
rank  in  all  respects  as  graduates  of  the  University. 

In  1869  the  College  of  California  discontinued  its  work  of  instruction 
and  gave  place  to  the  new  University,  which  opened  its  doors  on 
September  23.  During  the  construction  of  buildings  at  Berkeley  the 
University  occupied  the  college  halls  in  Oakland.  On  July  16,  1873,  the 
commencement  exercises  were  held  at  Berkeley  and  the  University  took 
formal  possession  of  its  new  home. 

The  first  appointees  to  the  faculty  included  Professors  Martin  Kellogg, 
John    LeConte,   and   Joseph   LeConte.      The   first   appointee   to    the   presi- 
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dency  was  Professor  Durant.  When  in  1872,  he  resigned,  owing  to  failing 
health,  he  was  succeeded  by  President  Daniel  Coit  Gilman. 

In  1869  the  legislature  directed  that  no  admission  or  tuition  fees 
should  be  charged,  and  in  1870  that  the  University  should  be  opened  to 
women  on  terms  of  equality  with  men.  This  latter  legislative  provision 
was  re-enforced  in  1879  by  the  express  constitutional  declaration  that 
"no  person  shall  be  debarred  admission  to  any  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments of  the  University  on  account  of  sex." 

President  Gilman  resigned  in  1875  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
new  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  He  was  followed  by  John 
LeConte,  who  served  until  1881,  when  William  T.  Eeid  was  elected  to  the 
position  and  served  until  1885.  Edward  S.  Holden  was  then  elected,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  fill  the  presidency  only  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lick  Observatory,  when  he  w^as  to  assume  the  position  of 
its  director.  Accordingly  he  retired  in  1888  and  was  succeeded  by  Horace 
Davis,  who  served  for  two  years.  Thereafter  Martin  Kellogg  was  acting 
president  until,  in  1893,  he  was  formally  appointed  to  the  office.  Upon 
his  resignation  in  1899  he  was  succeeded  by  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler. 

Until  1887  the  University  depended  for  its  revenue  upon  the  income 
from  its  invested  funds  and  upon  biennial  appropriations  by  the  legis- 
lature. Its  invested  capital  consisted  of  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  seventy-two  sections  of  land  for  a  seminary  of  learning  and  ten  sec- 
tions for  public  buildings,  both  granted  by  Congress  in  1853;  from  the 
sale  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  granted  under  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862;  from  the  sale  of  salt  and  marsh  lands  granted  by  the 
legislature;  and  from  the  sale  of  the  College  of  California  property  in 
Oakland. 

In  1887  the  State  legislature  rendered  the  income  of  the  University 
more  secure  and  permanent  by  providing  for  the  annual  levy  of  an  ad 
valorem  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  State.  In  1897  the  resources  were  further  enlarged  by  a  second  act 
of  the  legislature,  providing  for  the  levy  of  an  additional  one  cent  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars.  In  1911,  as  an  incident  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  reorganized  the  tax  system  of  the  state,  the  legis- 
lature substituted  for  the  "three  cent  tax"  a  bill  appropriating  for 
university  support  the  sum  of  $760,770  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  with  provision  for  a  regular  increase  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum 
in  this  appropriation  for  three  years  thereafter,  or  until  June  30,  1915, 
for  which  year  the  income  will  be  $931,974. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  history  many  attempts  were  made  to  segregate 
the  departments  of  the  University,  especially  to  set  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture off  by  itself,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  change  the  character 
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of  the  governing  body.  In  1879  this  agitation  was  put  to  rest  by  the 
constitutional  convention,  which  inserted  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  the  declaration  that  "the  University  of  California  shall  constitute 
a  public  trust,  and  its  organization  and  government  shall  be  perpetually 
continued  in  the  form  and  character  prescribed  in  the  organic  act  creat- 
ing the  same,  passed  March  23,  1868,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  subject  only  to  such  legislative  control  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  its  endowments  and  the  proper 
investment  of  its  funds. " 

In  1896  a  proposition  looking  to  a  general  building  scheme  was  made 
by  Mr.  B.  E.  Maybeck,  instructor  in  architectural  drawing,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Board  of  Regents  and  fostered  there  by  Regent  J.  B.  Rein- 
stein.  The  board  voted  to  have  prepared  a  programme  "for  a  permanent 
and  comprehensive  plan  to  be  open  to  general  competition  for  a  system 
of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley."  Before  this  resolve  had  been  put  into  effective  operation 
it  came  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  who  was  then  considering 
the  erection  of  a  building  at  the  University  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Senator  George  Hearst.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Hearst  at  once  wrote 
to  the  board  expressing  her  desire  to  promote  the  proposed  competition 
and  to  defray  all  the  expenses  thereof.     This  offer  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Two  competitions  were  held,  a  preliminary  one  at  Antwerp,  and  a  final 
one  at  San  Francisco.  The  preliminary  competition  opened  January  15 
and  closed  July  1,  1898.  Of  one  hundred  and  five  plans  presented  eleven 
were  selected  by  the  jury  for  the  final  contest.  The  second  contest,  in 
San  Francisco,  resulted  in  the  award  of  first  prize  to  Monsieur  Emile 
Benard  of  Paris;  second  prize,  Messrs.  Ho  wells,  Stokes  and  Hornbostel 
of  New  York;  third  prize,  Messrs.  D.  Despradelle  and  Stephen  Codman  of 
Boston;  fourth  prize,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Cauldwell  of  New  York;  fifth 
prize,  Messrs.  Lord,  Hewlett  and  Hull  of  New  York. 

To  adapt  and  carry  out  the  Benard  plan  the  Board  of  Regents  appointed 
Mr.  John  Galen  Howard  supervising  architect  of  the  University.  The 
first  structure  completed  in  execution  of  this  plan  was  the  Greek  Theatre, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst.  The  Greek  Theatre  is  an  open-air 
auditorium  of  unique  beauty,  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills  and  sur- 
rounded with  trees.  It  is  used  for  great  university  occasions,  and  for 
musical  and  dramatic  representations.  The  second  building  to  be  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  Hearst  plans  was  California  Hall,  a  solid  granite 
structure,  erected  through  appropriations  made  by  the  State  legislature. 
The  third  building  in  this  scheme  is  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  building, 
the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  on  November  19,  1902,  and  the  formal 
opening  celebrated  on  August  25,  1907.  A  fourth  building,  the  Univer- 
sity   Library,    provision    for    which    was    made    in    the    will    of    the    late 
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Charles  Franklin  Doe  of  San  Francisco,  was  first  occupied  in  June,  3  911. 
The  Boalt  Memorial  Hall  of  Law,  the  fifth  building  of  the  series,  was 
formally  opened  on  April  28,  1911.  This  building  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Boalt,  widow  of  the  late  John  H.  Boalt  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Hall  of  Agriculture,  the  sixth  building  of  the  series,  is  now  in  course 
of  construction.  The  Sather  Gate  and  bridge  at  the  Telegraph  avenue 
entrance  to  the  campus,  provided  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Jane  K. 
Sather,  was  completed  in  1910.  A  president's  house  and  central  heating 
station  have  likewise  been  erected. 

Beginning  in  1891  the  University  has  constantly  aimed  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  its  instruction  in  agriculture  farther  and  farther  beyond  its 
own  confines.  In  the  year  named  the  custom  of  holding  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes throughout  the  State  was  begun.  So  important  had  this  work 
become  that,  in  1897,  a  new  department  was  created,  a  Department  of 
University  Extension  in  Agriculture.  Through  these  institutes,  through 
bulletins,  and  through  professional  visits  to  farm,  garden,  orchard,  and 
vineyard,  the  University  constantly  stands  ready  to  render  aid,  advice, 
and  instruction  to  relieve  agricultural  emergencies  and  solve  agricultural 
problems  in  the  State.  The  acquisition  of  the  farm  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  acres  at  Davis,  Yolo  county,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  University's  work  in  agriculture. 

The  project  of  accrediting  high  schools  to  the  University  was  put  into 
operation  in  1884.  The  main  purpose  of  this  movement  was,  from  the 
first,  to  aid  in  unifying  the  whole  system  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State.  Success  has  in  large  measure  been  achieved 
in  this  direction,  and  the  work  of  more  thorough  co-ordination  has 
penetrated  into  the  elementary  schools.  From  the  small  number  of  three 
accredited  high  schools  in  1884  the  list  has  grown  until  in  1911  the 
number  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  public  and  thirty-one  private  schools. 

Connected  with  this  accrediting  system  is  the  University's  work  as  a 
training  school  for  prospective  teachers.  By  a  law  of  the  State,  boards 
of  education  and  examination  have  authority  to  issue  teachers'  certifi- 
cates of  high  school  grade  to  graduates  of  the  University  who  are 
recommended  by  the  faculty.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  standard 
of  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  has  been  raised,  so  that  at  present 
a  full  year  of  graduate  instruction,  partly  of  classroom  work  and  partly 
of  practice  teaching,  is  exaeted  before  a  certificate  is  issued. 

University  extension  lectures  were  begun  in  ]891  and  continued 
through  succeeding  years  with  increasing  encouragement  until  1902,  when 
a  Department  of  University  Extension  was  expressly  organized.  This 
department  has  established  centers  of  extension  work  in  various  parts  of 
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the  State.     A  corps  of  instructors  has  been  appointed,  whose  duties  are 
entirely  or  mainly  devoted  to  the  extension  field. 

Summer  schools  in  several  departments  were  annually  held  for  a 
number  of  years  up  to  1899,  when  the  work  was  systematically  organized 
and  a  summer  school  of  general  scope  was  for  the  first  time  held.  It 
has  met  a  great  public  demand  and  has  been  largely  attended,  not  only 
by  teachers  of  California,  but  by  special  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  marked  feature  of  the  summer  sessions  at  Berkeley,  and  an 
important  element  of  the  University's  policy  in  that  regard,  is  the 
presence  as  lecturers  of  leading  men  from  the  Eastern  and  European 
universities. 


FUNDS 

The  endowments  on  which  the  Academic  Colleges  and  the  Lick 
Observatory  have  been  founded  and  maintained  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Seminary  Fund  and  Public  Building  Fund,  granted  to  the  State 
by  Congress. 

2.  The  property  received  from  the  College  of  California,  including  the 
site  at  Berkeley. 

3.  The  fund  derived  from  the  Congressional  Land  Grant  of  July  2,  1862. 

4.  The  Tide  Land  Fund,  appropriated  by  the  State. 

5.  Various  appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature  for  specified  purposes. 

6.  The  State  University  Fund,  which  is  a  temporary  substitute  for  a  tax 
of  three  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  to  yield  $760,770  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  with  provision  for  an  increase  of  seven  per 
cent,  each  year  until  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  for  which  year  the 
income  will  be  $931,974. 

7.  The  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department. 

8.  The  United  States  Experiment  Station  (Hatch)  Fund  of  $15,000 
a  year. 

9.  The  United  States  Experiment  Station  (Adams)  Fund  of  $15,000 
a  year. 

10.  The  Morrill  College  Aid  Fund  of  $50,000  a  year. 

11.  The  gifts  of  individuals. 

The  total  endowment  of  the  University  of  California  at  June  30,  1910, 
was  $4,462,779.96,  the  income  earned  by  this  endowment  for  the  year 
1909-10,  $257,815.22. 

The  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art  and  the  California  College  of 
Pharmacy  are  supported  by  fees  from  students.  The  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law  has  a  separate  endowment. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  of  California  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  As  such  it  completes  the  work  begun  in  the 
public  schools.  Through  aid  from  the  State  and  the  United  States,  and 
by  private  gifts,  it  furnishes  facilities  for  instruction  in  literature  and  in 
science,  and  in  the  professions  of  art,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  phar- 
macy. In  the  Colleges  of  Letters,  Social  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Mining,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Chemistry 
these  privileges  are  offered  without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  residents  of 
Calfornia  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Non-residents  of  California  are 
charged  a  tuition  fee  of  ten  dollars  each  half-year.  In  the  Professional 
Colleges,  except  that  of  Law,  tuition  fees  are  charged.  The  instruction  in 
all  the  colleges  is  open  to  all  qualified  persons,  without  distinction  of  sex. 
The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  all  its  departments. 

The  government  of  the  University  of  California  is  intrusted  to  a  corpor- 
ation styled  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  consisting  of 
the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  The  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  President  of  the  University,  as  members  ex  officio,  and  sixteen  other 
regents  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  To  this 
corporation  the  State  has  committed  the  administration  of  the  University, 
including  management  of  the  finances,  care  of  property,  appointment  of 
teachers,  and  determination  of  the  internal  organization  in  all  particulars 
not  fixed  by  law. 

The  instruction  and  government  of  the  students  are  intrusted  to  the 
Faculties  of  the  several  colleges  and  to  the  Academic  Senate. 

The  Faculty  of  each  college  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University 
and  those  professors  and  instructors,  and  only  those,  whose  departments 
are  represented  in  it  by  required  or  elective  studies. 

The  Academic  Senate  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Faculties  and 
the  instructors  of  the  University,  the  President  and  professors  alone 
having  the  right  to  vote  in  its  transactions.  It  holds  regular  meetings 
twice  a  year,  and  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  general 
administration  of  the  University,  memorializing  the  regents,  regulating 
in  the  first  instance  the  general  and  special  courses  of  instruction,  and 
receiving  and  determining  all  appeals  from  acts  of  discipline  enforced  by 
the  Faculty  of  any  college;  and  it  exercises  such  other  powers  as  the 
regents  may  confer  upon  it. 
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The  Academic  Senate  has  created  certain  standing  committees,  among 
which  are: 

1.  The  Academic  Council,  composed#  of  the  President  and  the  professors, 
lecturers,  and  instructors  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  the  President  and 
professors  alone  having  the  right  to  vote  in  its  transactions.  Of  this 
committee  the  President  of  the  University  is  ex  officio  chairman,  and  the 
Recorder  of  the  Faculties  secretary. 

It  regulates  provisionally,  or  (where  the  functions  to  be  exercised  are 
executive)  supervises,  such  matters  relating  to  undei  graduate  and  grad- 
uate students  and  their  work  as  are  not  reserved  by  Ilw  to  the  separate 
Faculties  at  Berkeley,  but  in  which  they  are  all  concerned. 

The  administration  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Higher  Degrees  of  the  Academic  Council. 

2.  The  University  Council,  composed  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
five  members  of  the  Joint  Faculties  of  Letters,  Social  Sciences,  and 
Natural  Sciences,  one  member  from  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Mining,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanics,  one  member 
of  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department,  two  members  of  each  of  the 
Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Art,  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculties,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  regulates  provisionally, 
or,  where  the  functions  to  be  exercised  are  executive,  supervises  those 
matters  in  which  an  academic  and  professional  college  or  colleges  are 
jointly  concerned,  and  considers  the  wants  of  any  or  all  such  colleges, 
and  makes  recommendations  concerning  the  same  to  the  Academic  Senate 
in  such  matters  as  are  not  committed  above  to  the  Academic  Council. 

In  all  matters  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  several 
Faculties,  the  Regents  govern,  either  directly  or  through  the  President  or 
Secretary. 


HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

As  early  as  1881  the  University  of  California  had  a  small  number  of 
' '  resident  graduates, ' '  and  the  faculty  had  arrived  at  the  determination  to 
bestow  higher  degrees  only  on  the  completion  of  prescribed  courses  of  ad- 
vanced study.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  bestowed  once  only  ' '  cause  honoris ' ' 
(1881).  In  1885  it  was  bestowed  for  the  first  time  for  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  graduate  studies  in  residence.  In  that  year  the  University  had  six 
graduate  students  "  pursuing  advanced  studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty."  In  1885  and  1886  the  University  had  one  graduate  student  in 
candidacy  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  seven  pursuing  special  subjects.  The 
Register   for   1886-87   announced  in  detail  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
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scholarship  for  the  attainment  of  Doctor's  and  Muster's  degrees.  Candi- 
dates for  higher  degrees  wore  required  to  be  graduates  of  the  academic 
department  of  this  University  or  of  some  other  university  or  college  of 
acknowledged  good  standing.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  required  to  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  years,  two  spent  in  residence  at  the  University,  pass  a 
final  examination  and  produce  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  candidate  for  a 
Master 's  degree  was  required  to  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  pass  an  examination  and  present  an  accept- 
able thesis. 

In  ivovember,  1895,  the  Academic  Senate  created  a  standing  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Graduate  Council,  to  consist  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  other  professors  in  the  colleges 
in  Berkeley  engaged  in  the  work  of  graduate  instruction,  and  to  have  general 
control  of  the  work  of  graduate  students. 

This  remained  the  organization  for  the  administration  of  graduate  work 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  In  1911,  however,  the  need  had  been  felt  for 
an  organization  more  adapted  to  the  growth  of  faculty  membership  and 
student  body,  and  accordingly  on  February  16,  1911,  the  Graduate  Council 
unanimously  recommended  that  its  own  powers  and  duties  revert  to  the 
Academic  Council. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  administration  of  work  of  graduate  students 
is  transferred  to  a  body  called  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees,  to  consist 
of  two  ex  officio  members,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  and  not  less  than  thirteen  other  members  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  administrative  groups  of  the  faculties.  This  body 
has  authority  to  admit  students  to  graduate  status,  to  advance  them  to 
candidacy  for  higher  degrees  and  to  supervise  their  work. 

From  1875  to  1911,  inclusive,  the  University  of  California  bestowed 
62  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  33  of  Juris  Doctor,  1  of  Civil  Engineer, 
226  of  Master  of  Arts,  156  of  Master  of  Letters,  and  169  of  Master  of 
Science. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


LIBRAE  Y 


The  University  Library  contains  about  220,000  volumes  bound  and  cata- 
logued. The  books  are  for  the  most  part  housed  in  the  Charles  F.  Doe 
Memorial  Library,  which  was  opened  last  June.  The  Law  Library  is  housed 
separately  in  the  Boalt  Hall  of  Law,  the  reading  room  of  which  is  open 
to  all  students.  The  Architectural  Department  contains  a  small  but  valu- 
able collection  of  architectural  books  and  periodicals  purchased  from  funds 
donated  by  Mrs.  Hearst.  The  other  departmental  collections  are  largely 
duplicates  of  material  in  the  General  Library;  these  are  confined  in  the 
main  to  the  scientific  and  engineering  departments,  and  are  for  use  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  laboratories  and  work  shops. 

The  General  Library  receives  currently  by  purchase,  gift  or  exchange 
with  the  University  publications  more  than  3000  periodicals  and  serials 
in  all  fields.  There  is  a  separate  periodical  room  in  which  the  current 
files  are  kept  until  bound,  and  in  which  are  shelved  also  the  bound  files  of 
the  periodicals  in  most  general  demand. 

For  the  convenience  of  students  pursuing  advanced  work,  twenty-four 
seminar  rooms  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  departments  of  instruction. 
The  books  in  use  in  connection  with  advanced  courses  are  shelved  in  these 
rooms,  which  thus  contain  a  constantly  changing  collection,  varying  with 
the  courses  offered. 

Housed  in  the  same  building  with  the  General  Library  is  the  great 
collection  of  books  on  Pacific  Coast  history,  gathered  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, and  purchased  by  the  University  for  $150,000.  This  collection  forms 
the  greatest  existing  laboratory  for  research  work  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  and  Mexico. 

An  open-shelf  collection  for  the  reading  room,  which  is  now  in  prep- 
aration, will  contain  about  15,000  volumes.  The  books  shelved  in  the  read- 
ing room  may  be  consulted  without  formality  at  any  time  during  library 
hours.  The  library  is  open  continuously  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  to 
Saturday  inclusive,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sunday. 


UNIVERSITY    OF   CALIFORNIA   PUBLICATIONS 

In  order  to  make  immediately  available  for  others  such  contributions  to 
knowledge  as  may  develop  in  the  prosecution  of  research  work  by  its  mem- 
bers, the  University  issues  a  series  of  publications  representing  most  of 
the   subjects   in   which   original  work   is   in  progress.      The   articles  included 
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in  this  series  represent  the  results  of  previously  unpublished  original  investi- 
gation carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  University.  This 
medium  of  publication  is  open  to  any  member  of  the  University,  the  papers 
beng  accepted  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  new  and  original  work. 
Original  work  produced  by  advanced  students  may  be  accepted  for  publi- 
cation by  the  University  on  the  same  footing  with  other  contributions  to 
knowledge. 

The  following  series  of  scientific  publications  are  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Press: 
University  of  California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology. 
University  of  California  Publications  in  Astronomy   (Lick  Observatory 
Bulletins). 

a   Publications  in  Botany. 

a  Publications  in  Classical  Philology. 

a  Publications  in  Economics. 

a  Publications  in  Education. 

a  Publications  in  Egyptian   Archaeology. 

a  Publications  in  Engineering. 

a  Publications  in  Entomology. 

a  Publications  in  Geology. 

a  Publications  in  Graeco-Ronian  Archaeology. 

a  Publications  in  History. 

a  Publications  in  Mathematics. 

a  Publications  in  Modern  Philology. 

a  Publications  in  Pathology. 

a  Publications  in  Philosophy. 

a  Publications  in  Physiology. 

a  Publications  in  Psychology. 

a  Publications  in  Semitic  Philology. 

a  Publications  in  Zoology. 
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Memoirs  of  the  University  of  California. 

Publications  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

Monthly  Meteorological  Synopsis  of  Berkeley 


MUSEUMS 

In  the  growth  of  the  University  during  recent  years,  the  space  require- 
ments of  the  various  departments  have  made  it  impossible  to  keep  in 
one  building  the  collections  which  were  originally  designed  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  University  Museum.  Excepting  the  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology and  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  the  collections 
of  the  various  departments   have  been   distributed   among  the   buildings 
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in  which  these  departments  are  now  situated.  The  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology and  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  are  segregated 
in  buildings  which  are  specially  constructed  for  museum  purposes. 

Museum  of  Anthropology. — The  University  of  California  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  organized  in  1901  with  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Anthropology,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  was 
opened  to  public  exhibition  on  October  4,  1911,  in  temporary  quarters 
comprising  the  western  building  at  the  Affiliated  Colleges  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Museum  is  open  without  charge  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
Sundays,  holidays,  and  week  days  except  Mondays. 

About  one-half  the  total  collections  are  on  exhibition  in  the  California 
Indian,  Greek,  Peruvian,  Egyptian,  and  Alaska  Indian  halls;  and  in  the 
revolving  exhibit  room,  in  which  an  entirely  new  collection  is  installed  six 
times  a  year.  Permanent  exhibits  illustrating  the  ethnology  of  China  and 
of  the  Indians  of  the  southwest  are  projected.  Other  collections  are  in 
storage. 

The  anthropology  of  California  is  fully  represented  on  the  prehistoric, 
recent  and  racial  sides.  The  archaeological  collections  cover  all  parts  of  the 
state  in  some  measure.  .  They  are  most  extensive  and  systematic  from  those 
regions  that  have  proven  most  fertile  to  archaeological  exploration,  the 
Santa  Barbara  archipelago  and  the  shellmounds  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
In  ethnology,  the  three  principal  areas  of  destructive  native  culture,  the 
Northwestern,  Central,  and  Southern,  are  represented  about  equally.  The 
groups  illustrated  are  the  Yurok,  Karok,  Hupa,  Tolowa,  Chilula,  Mad  River, 
Nongatl,  Sinkyone,  Lassik,  Wailaki,  Kato,  Wiyot,  Shasta,  Achomawi,  Atsu- 
gewi,  Klamath  Lake,  Modoc,  Northern  and  Southern  Yana,  Maidu,  Northern 
and  Central  Wintun,  Yuki,  Wappo,  Porno,  Miwok,  Yokuts,  Washo,  Salinan, 
Chumash,  Northern  Paiuto,  Mono,  Tubatulabal,  Panamint,  Chemehuevi,  Ca- 
huilla,  Agua  Caliente,  Luiseno,  Sieguefio,  Mohave. 

From  North  America  other  than  California  there  are  very  extensive 
collections  from  the  Eskimo,  Athabascans,  and  Tlingit  of  Alaska,  due  to  the 
generosity  both  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst.  The  Selishan  tribes  of  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia; 
the  ancient  cliff  and  town  dwellers,  modern  Pueblos,  and  other  Indians  of 
the  Southwest;  and  the  Omaha,  Kiowa,  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  prairies  and  great  plains  are  all  represented.  The  archaeology  of 
the  eastern  United  States  is  illustrated  by  collections  obtained  in  excava- 
tions made  for  the  Museum  in  Missouri  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  by  gifts, 
illustrative  of  other  localities.  There  are  reproductions  pertaining  to  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Mexico,  prehistoric  specimens  from  Panama,  and 
ethnological  collections  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

The  South  American  section  consists  chiefly  of  collections  obtained 
through   expeditions    maintained    for   a    number   of   years   in   Peru.      These 
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collections  were  formed  at  Tfujillo,  Supe,  Chancay,  Ancon,  Lima,  Chincha, 
[ea,  Na/ca,  Chala,  and  other  coast  points,  and  at  Huamachuco  and  Cuzco 
in  the  interior,  thus  covering  nearly  the  entire  extent  of  Peru.  Besides 
containing  large  series  of  pottery,  important  for  the  determination  of  the 
various  cultures  and  periods  of  ancient  Peruvian  civilization,  these  collec- 
tions are  rich  in  works  of  metal,  stone  and  more  perishable  materials,  as 
well  as  in  somatological  specimens. 

The  Pacific  Island  region  is  illustrated  by  representative  specimens 
from  most  of  the  more  important  Polynesian,  Micronesian,  and  Melanesian 
groups,  among  which  are  many  valuable  pieces.  There  are  also  special 
collections  from  British  New  Guinea  and  from  the  Mohammedan,  Christian, 
and  pagan  populations  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Graeco-Roman  collections  comprise  vases,  pottery,  and  bronzes  from 
all  periods  of  Greek  and  Italic  art;  about  one  hundred  examples  of  sculp- 
ture in  marble,  including  some  specimens  of  considerable  value  occupying 
a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples;  ten 
Etruscan  sarcophagi  of  stone;  the  contents  of  seventeen  carefully  exca- 
vated Etruscan  graves,  besides  much  other  pottery  and  bronze  from  the 
surrounding  districts ;  glass  from  Syria ;  coins ;  Cypriote  statuettes  and 
pottery  from  the  earliest  period  on;  and  some  representation  of  mosaics, 
painting,  figurines,  iron-work,  etc.  A  much  smaller  but  carefully  chosen 
number  of  facsimiles  supplements  these  originals. 

The  Egyptian  collection  is  among  the  most  extensive  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Museum.  It  is  the  result  of  systematic  excavations 
by  the  Hearst  Egyptian  Expedition  for  a  number  of  years,  and  represents 
nearly  all  periods,  from  the  earliest  predynastic  to  the  Christian.  The 
specimens  were  obtained  principally  at  Der-el-Ballas,  El-ahaiwah,  Naga-ed- 
Der,  and  Gizeh.  This  collection  has  already  furnished  the  evidence  for  a 
number  of  new  conclusions  regarding  the  history,  customs,  and  race  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

From  Europe  the  museum  contains  a  series  of  original  and  facsimile 
specimens  illustrating  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  man,  a  collection  repre- 
senting the  life  of  the  peasantry  of  Sweden  a  few  generations  ago,  and  a 
series  of  examples  of  Renaissance  iron-work. 

Collections  in  physical  anthropology  include  over  two  thousand  skulls 
or  skeletons  from  California,  the  Southwest,  Peru,  Egypt,  and  other  local- 
ities. The*re  are  photographs  of  racial  types,  of  plaster  life-masks,  and  of 
portraits  of  North  American  Indians. 

The  museum  possesses  1700  phonographic  cylinders  recording  religious 
and  secular  songs,  instrumental  music,  prayers,  charms,  and  ceremonial 
formulas,  myths,  traditions,  and  historical  and  personal  narratives,  mainly 
in  the  languages  of  the  California  Indians;  5300  photographic  negatives  of 
anthropological  subjects;  1200  lantern  slides;  and  11,000  mechanical  trac- 
ings and  graphic  records  of  Indian  speech. 
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California  Mu&eum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology.-a-In  March,  1908,  Miss  Annie 
M.  Alexander  of  Oakland  founded  a  research  museum  for  study  of  verte- 
brate faunas  and  has  supported  it  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  University. 
The  objects  of  the  museum  are  the  collection  and  care  of  the  preservablr 
remains  of  vertebrate  animals  other  than  fishes,  with  particular  view  to 
analysis  of  the  existing  faunae  of  western  North  America. 

The  museum's  collections  have  been  gathered  largely  by  trained  field 
naturalists,  organized  each  year  into  expeditions.  Each  expedition  has 
studied  intensively  the  fauna  of  some  certain  restricted  area. 

During  the  years  from  1908  to  1911,  inclusive,  the  following  regions 
were  explored.  In  Alaska,  the  Prince  William  Sound  district,  and  the 
Sitkan  district  from  Cross  Sound  to  Dixon  Entrance;  in  British  Columbia, 
central  Vancouver  Island;  in  Nevada,  the  Pine  Forest  Mountains  of  Hum- 
boldt County;  and  in  California,  the  Warner  Mountain  region;  Modoc 
County;  Trinity  Mountains,  Siskiyou  and  Trinity  counties;  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region;  San  Joaquin  Valley;  the  extreme  southern  Sierra  Nevada, 
from  Walker  Pass,  Kern  County,  to  Mount  Whitney;  the  Colorado  Kiver 
Valley,  from  Needles  to  Yuma;  the  Imperial  Valley;  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountain  region;  and  southern  San  Diego  County. 

The  effort  from  year  to  year  is  to  plan  the  field  work  so  that  the  results 
of  previous  exploration  become  more  intelligible  in  the  light  of  additional 
information.  In  other  words,  correlation  is  the  most  important  consider- 
ation upon  which  the  location  of  field  work  has  been  based.  It  is  thus 
becoming  possible  to  trace  out  the  distribution  of  many  individual  species 
continuously,  and  to  compare  adjacent  faunae  with  assurance  of  an  approxi- 
mate degree  of  accuracy.  Eecords  are  also  secured  which  show  the  signifi- 
cance of  changes  Avrought  by  deforestation,  afforestation,  and  settlement 
of  regions,  with  resulting  migration  of  faunal  boundaries. 

The  accumulation  of  specimens  is  not  the  sole  function  of  the  museum. 
Field  work  is  prosecuted  always  with  a  view  to  the  gathering  of  just  as 
extended  information  as  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  concerning  the  distri- 
bution, habits,  and  economic  bearing  of  the  animals  encountered.  This 
information  is  filed  in  readily  accessible  form,  and  the  specimens  are  cata- 
logued and  installed  in  convenient  system  for  use  in  research. 

In  'January,  1912,  there  were  catalogued  16,395  mammals,  21,275  birds, 
and  3581  reptiles  and  amphibians.  There  are  also  housed  in  the  museum 
private  collections  of  birds,  on  deposit,  numbering  some  14,000  additional 
specimens.  In  mammals  and  birds  the  museum  provides  the  most  extensive 
collections  assembled  in  any  one  institution  west  of  Chicago. 

All  this  material  lends  itself  to  research  along  both  practical  and  purely 
scientific  lines.  In  the  latter,  opportunity  is  given  for  investigation  into 
the  facts  and  theories  of  isolation,  adaptivity,  meaning  of  coloration,  in 
fact,  general  bionomics  as  illustrated  from  field  studies  as  compared  with 
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or  supplemental  to,  experimentation.  The  nature  of  the  preserved  sped 
mens  also  gives  abundant  basis  for  systematic  and  variational  studies,  and 
tin   work  in  comparative  osteology. 

The  staff  of  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  consists  of: 
Director,  Joseph  Grinnell;  curator  of  birds,  Harry  S.  Swarth;  curator 
of  mammals,  Walter  P.  Taylor;  assistant  curator  in  osteology,  Harvey  F. 
Holden. 


THE  GREEK  THEATRE 

Constructed  primarily  for  use  on  charter,  class,  and  commencement  days, 
the  Greek  Theatre  has  become  a  much  more  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  University  than  even  the  most  sanguine  anticipated.  Its  excellent  seat- 
ing arrangements  and  acoustic  properties  make  it  especially  adapted  for 
musical  and  dramatic  performances,  many  of  which,  as  it  has  been  fully 
equipped  with  electric  lights,  dimmers,  and  calciums,  are  given  in  the  even- 
ing. Every  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  sessions  of  the  University 
free  ''half -hours  of  music"  are  given,  and  other  concerts  are  frequent. 
Band  concerts  have  been  given  by  Sousa's,  Ellery's,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions, and  practically  every  spring  symphony  concerts  by  such  orchestras 
as  the  New  York,  the  Chicago,  and  the  Russian  are  heard.  Among  indi- 
vidual singers  and  instrumentalists  who  have  appeared  in  the  Theatre  are 
Gadski,  Schumann-Heink,  Nordica,  Bispham,  Hoffman,  Myrtle  Elvyn,  Adele 
Verne,  and  Petschnikoff.  A  special  dramatic  performance  by  well  known 
professional  actors  has  become  an  annual  event,  among  the  most  note- 
worthy that  have  been  given  being  ''Hamlet"  in  its  entirety,  "Twelfth 
Night,"  and  the  "Tempest,"  by  the  Ben  Greet  Company;  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  by  Constance  Crawley;  "Phedre, "  by  Bernhardt;  "Ingo- 
mar, ' '  by  Nance  O  'Neill ;  ' '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, "  by  W.  H.  Crane ; 
"As  You  Like  It,"  by  Maude  Adams;  "Antigone,"  by  Margaret  Anglin; 
and  ' '  Macbeth, "  by  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe.  Plays  in  Greek, 
French,  and  German  have  also  been  given  by  students  of  the  University, 
and  each  term  an  English  drama  is  produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
English  Club. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS  OPEN  TO  GRADUATES  FOR 
THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1912-13 

Applications  for  Scholarships  and  Fellowships. — Applications  for  all  fel- 
lowships or  scholarships  in  the  graduate  school,  with  letters  and  testimonials 
connected  therewith,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Recorder  of  the  Fac- 
ulties at  Berkeley  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  preceding  the  academic 
year  for  which  the  awards  are  to  be  made.     Awards  will   be   announced 
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during  April^  if  possib]e,,  and  notice  thereof  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  eaeh 

rSrnia  IT'8  T  "'^f  ""  <""  "'  ""  U"*  C°«  ' 
blank    fon      f  '    r    T  ^^  in8tallmente>  ^'^>g  September  1.     A 

Faeultifs  ""  "*   *"   PtaiBOd    fr°m    the   **»*»   <*   the 

on  tlTtTJs  of^f Pl.™a  fell°WShipS  "e  aWaided  M  a  mark  of  h— ■ 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship-not  of  need;  and  the  holders  thereof  are  ex 

pected  to  devote  all  their  time  to  work  in  the  University. 

The  University  Fellou,ships.~In  April,  1909,  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity provided  for  ten  fellowships  of  the  annual  value  of  $400  eaeh.     These 

eo  eTs  PLT    t6  ^f  1  t0  StUdentS  "  aDy  department  of  the  a-demic 

t tlTco     PPtt'C  n      " U'  ^  made  thr°Ugh  the  EeCOrder  of  th*  F-«l«es 

to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

The  LeConte  Memorial  Fellowship   Fund  has   been   established  by  the 

toTn„\  rT  r  °f  the  UDiVerSity'  iD  mem°^  °f  P-f-ors  John  and 
Joseph  LeConte.  Its  annual  income  is  $600,  which  may  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of   one   or -more   fellowships,  at   the   discretion   of  the  Board   of 

fersiTorTrf  J UDd-     APP°inteeS  mUSt  be  ^a«-tes  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  California  of  not  more  than  three  years'  standing  at  the  time 
of  award;  the  sole  test  is  superior  excellence,  as  determined  at  its  dis- 
cretion by  the  Board;  and  recipients  are  to  pursue  their  studies  either  at 

aLZIT     /  r "   °r  elSeW"ere'   aS  the  Board  ma?   "^ermine. 

Appbcation  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Recorder  of  the  Faculties 

The  JohnW.  Maelcay  Junior  Fellowships.-Vnter  the  terms  of  an  endow- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Mackay  of  New  York  City,  jointly  with 
Ins ,  mo  her  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  the  University  of  California  has  estab- 
hshed  two  John  W.  Mackay  Junior  Fellowships  in  Electrical  Engineering 
of  an  annual  value  of  six  hundred  dollars  each.  These  fellowships  are 
open  to  all  properly  qualified  university  graduates.  The  object  is  not 
to _  facilitate  ordinary  engineering  or  scientific  study,  but  to  enable  students 
who  have  completed  a  college  course  to  do  research  work  in  electrical 
engineering  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  advance  of  the  application  of 
electricity  to  scientific  and  industrial  purposes.  The  place  of  residence 
of  those  holding  the  fellowships  is  to  be  at  the  University  of  California 
Experimental  or  other  work,  however,  may  be  carried  on  outside  the  labor- 
atones  of  the  University. 

The  appointment  to  each  fellowship  shall  be  for  one  year  which 
appointment  may,  however,  be  renewed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Academic 
Council  of  the  University. 

The  Professor  F.  V.  Paget  SeholarsMp  was  created  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Madame  Emmanuel  M.  Paget  in  memory  of  her  husband,  formerly 
Professor  of  French  in  the  University.     The  will  directs  that  the  income 
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of  the  fund  shall  be  given  annually  to  some  deserving  student  in  the 
department  of  French  of  the  University  of  California.  The  award  will 
ordinarily  be  made  to  a  graduate  student.  The  value  of  this  scholarship 
is  $150. 

The  Bonnheim  Eesearch  Fellowship  in  English  was  founded  in  1907  by 
Albert  Bonnheim  of  Sacramento.  Its  value  is  $650  a  year;  and  the  re- 
cipient may  study  at  this  or  any  other  University.  The  fellowship  is 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  competition  open  to  men  of  the  graduating  class 
or  of  the  graduate  body  who  are  pursuing  advanced  studies  in  English. 
Applications,  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  academic  career,  testimonials, 
and  a  thesis  (typewritten)  in  evidence  of  ability  to  conduct  research,  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Award  (the  head  of 
the  English  Department)  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  preceding  the 
academic  year  for  which  the  fellowship  is  desired.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the  chairman. 

hick  Observatory  Fellowships,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  usually 
maintained  annually  by  the  University.  Annual  value,  $600.  The  ap- 
pointees devote  their  attention  to  graduate  study  and  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  Observatory. 

The  Whiting  Bequest.— A  bequest  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  made 
in  1895,  by  the  will  of  Harold  Whiting,  formerly  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University.  The  net  income  from  this  sum  is  expended 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Professor  of  Physics 
of  the  University.  In  the  years  1898  to  1902  a  traveling  fellowship 
(value  $600)  was  maintained  from  that  income.  Since  1902  two  travel- 
ing fellowships,  of  the  value  of  $600  each,  have  been  awarded.  In  cases 
of  distinct  merit,  similar  awards  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  an 
encouragement  to  advanced  study  and  research  in  Physics. 

The  Yale  Alumni  Association  Fellowship. — Beginning  1901-02,  the  Yale 
Alumni  Association  of  California  has  awarded  annually  the  sum  of  $300 
(to  which  the  authorities  of  Yale  University  agree  to  add  an  amount 
equal  to  the  charge  for  tuition  there)  to  some  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  or  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  the  money  to  be 
used  by  the  recipient  in  the  pursuit  of  graduate  study  at  Yale  University. 
Applications  for  the  fellowship  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Shepard 
Eells,  Secretary  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association,  430  California  street,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Flood  Fellowships  in  Economies.— Two  fellowships  in  Economics  of 
$400  each  per  year  have  been  established  from  the  income  of  the  fund 
donated  to  the  University  by  Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Kecorder  of  the  Faculties. 
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The  Willard  D.  Thompson  Memorial  Fund,  established  by  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  D.  Thompson  of  Salt  Lake,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  of  the 
class  of  1895,  provides  for  scholarships  for  the  higher  education  of  worthy 
young  men  and  women,  residents  of  Utah,  who  shall  have  completed  at 
least  a  four  years'  course  of  some  high  school  of  recognized  standing. 
For  the  year  1912-13  the  fund  will  support  five  graduate  scholarships, 
yielding  about  $600  each. 

Harvard  Club  Scholarship. — The  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  main- 
tains an  annual  scholarship  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  awarded  to  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California  or  of  Stanford  University  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  the  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences  or  other 
graduate  department  of  Harvard  University.  Applicants  for  this  scholar- 
ship for  the  year  1912-13  should  make  written  application  either  to  Pro- 
fessor M.  W.  Haskell  or  to  Professor  G.  R.  Noyes,  at  Berkeley,  before 
March  1,  1912.  Applicant  should  in  every  case  submit  a  full  statement  of 
his  qualifications,  with  references  and  college  records  in  detail,  and  should 
submit  in  outline  a  plan  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  at  Harvard. 

The  James  M.  Goewey  Scholarship,  founded  in  January,  1904,  by  the 
family  of  the  late  James  M.  Goewey,  yields  about  $250  annually,  and  is 
awarded  to  a  student  in  one  of  the  departments  of  natural  science.  At 
present  the  awards  will  be  limited  to  graduate  students.  Applications 
should  be  filed  with  the  Recorder  of  the  Faculties  on  or  before  April  15. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Recorder  of  the 
Faculties. 

The  Frank  M.  Pixley  Scholarship  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Amelia  V.  R. 
Pixley,  who  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
scholarship  in  law.     The  income  is  about  $200  per  year. 

University  Fellowship  in  Pacific  Coast  History. — The  Order  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  has  provided  for  the  payment  annually  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California  the  sum  of  $1500  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fellowship  in  Pacific  Coast  history.  Candidates  must  be 
graduates  of  a  university  and  must  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  grad- 
uate work  upon  Pacific  Coast  history.  They  must  present  some  written 
work  showing  knowledge  and  capacity  for  research  upon  some  subject  in 
the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  names  of  the  candidates  for  the  fellowship,  with  their  qualifica- 
tions and  evidence  of  their  training  for  historical  research  in  the  form  of 
written  work  shall  be  submitted  by  the  department  of  history  of  the 
University  of  California  on  or  about  the  first  of  May  in  each  year,  to  a 
committee  chosen  by  the  Grand  Parlor  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West  at  its  annual  session,  and  the  name  of  the  candidate  selected  by  the 
committee  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  University  to  be 
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announced  by  him  on  Commencement  Day.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship 
may  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  upon  submitting  proof  of  his  fitness, 
either  by  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  of  his  term,  or 
by  promise  for  the  completion  of  larger  investigations. 

Besearch  Fellowship  for  Study  of  Problems  in  Urban  Growth. — Mr.  F. 
M.  Smith,  of  Oakland,  California,  has  established  a  research  fellowship  for 
investigation  of  certain  problems  incident  to  the  growth  of  cities  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region.  Attention  is  directed  especially  to  questions 
relating  to  the  development  of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  community 
interests  demanding  particular  consideration  of  space  available  for  growth. 

The  stipend  of  the  fellowship  is  $1000  per  annum,  and  an  additional 
sum  of  $500  annually  is  provided  for  expenses  of  the  investigation.  The 
work  of  the  fellow  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  com- 
mittee named  for  this  purpose. 

The  Martin  Kellogg  Fellowship  in  Astronomy  has  been  endowed  by  Mrs. 
Louise  W.  B.  Kellogg  in  memory  of  her  husband  Martin  Kellogg.  The 
stipend  is  variable  in  amount  and  would  aim  to  cover  necessary  expenses 
of  travel  and  residence.  For  further  information  see  announcement  under 
Lick  Astronomical  Department. 


PRIZES 


The  Bryce  Historical  Essay  Prize  of  $100  was  established  by  Regent 
R.  J.  Taussig,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on 
an  historical  subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  judges.  The  subject 
for  1911-12  is,  "  English  voyages  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  Committee  in  charge:  Professors  Stephens,  Scholz,  and  a  third  to 
be  selected  by  them.  All  essays  entered  in  competition  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Recorder  by  April  1,  1912. 

The  Bennett  Prize,  yielding  at  present  about  twenty-five  dollars  an- 
nually, has  been  established  by  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  as  trustee  for 
the  late  Philo  Sherman  Bennett,  for  the  best  essay  discussing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  free  government.  Committee  in  charge:  Professor  Reed, 
Dr.  W.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Blanchard. 

The  Emily  Chamberlain  Cook  Prize  in  Poetry. — Albert  S.  Cook, 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  University  of  California  and  now  of  Yale 
University,  has  given  to  the  University  of  California  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  yielding  about  $50  per  annum,  to  establish  an  annual 
prize  in  poetry  in  commemoration  of  his  deceased  wife,  formerly  Emily 
Chamberlain,  of  Berkeley,  California.  Competitive  poems  for  1911-12  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Recorder  of  the  Faculties,  California  Hall,  by  March 
15,  1912,  5  p.m.  A  circular  containing  fuller  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Recorder. 
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W.  C.  T.  U.  Prise  Essay.— An  annual  essay  prize  of  $50,  to  be  known 
as  the  -Berkeley  W.  C.  T.  U.  Prize,"  is  offered  to  all  University  of 
California  students  through  the  Minnehaha  Club  of  the  University 
Essays  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Recorder  of  the  Faculties  not  later 
than  April  1  of  each  academic  year.  The  essay  winning  the  prize  is 
entered  in  the  intercollegiate  contest  for  a  prize  of  $75;  the  winning 
essay  in  the  intercollegiate  contest  is  entered  in  the  interstate  contest 
for  the  Susan  J.  Steele  Prize  of  $100.  Further  details  will  be  announced 
in  the  University  Calendar  or  upon  the  bulletin  boards. 


ATHLETICS 
The  tennis  courts,  football  and  baseball  fields,  and  gymnasiums  furnish 
opportunity  for  sports  of  various  sorts,  while  the  fact  that  the  University 
grounds  run  up  into  a  high  range  of  hills,  without  inhabitants,  means  that 
there  is  opportunity  for  long  rambles  in  a  wild,  picturesque,  and  beautiful 
country. 


HARMON  GYMNASIUM 

The  Gymnasium,  presented  to  the  University  by  the  late  A.  K.  P. 
Harmon,  is  well  equipped,  and  provides  all  the  students  with  opportunities 
for  physical  culture.  Besides  the  main  hall,  rowing  room,  and  athletic 
quarters,  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  shower-baths,  and  two  thou- 
sand lockers. 

The  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  are  conducted  systematically  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 


HEARST  HALL 

Hearst  Hall  was  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst 
for  a  Women's  Gymnasium.  It  contains  the  very  best  of  modern  equip- 
ment, with  special  facilities  to  overcome  deformities  and  to  correct  physical 
defects.  In  a  separate  building,  and  connected  with  the  gymnasium,  are 
one  hundred  shower-baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  two  hun- 
dred dressing-rooms,  and  nine  hundred  lockers.  The  lower  hall  is  used  as 
a  general  gathering  place  for  the  women  of  the  University. 

Connected  with  the  gymnasium  is  an  enclosed  court,  150  feet  long  and 
80  feet  wide,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  one  thousand,  also  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Hearst.  It  is  used  as  an  outdoor  gymnasium,  as  well  as  for  basket- 
ball and  other  games  suitable  for  women, 
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SWIMMING   POOL 


The  recent  construction  of  a  great  open-air  swimming  pool  in  Strawberry 
Canon  has  furnished  an  opportunity  for  water  sports — swimming,  diving, 
water  polo,  etc.  This  pool  is  232  feet  long,  76  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep 
in  the  deepest  part,  holds  a  half  million  gallons  of  water,  and  by  a  constant 
flow  of  filtered  water  is  kept  in  admirable  condition.  To  establish  a  habit 
among  the  students  of  regular  daily  exercise  is  the  hope  of  the  University. 


INFIRMARY 

In  return  for  the  Infirmary  fee,  each  student  is  entitled  to  consultation, 
and  medical  or  hospital  care  at  the  Infirmary,  on  the  campus.  Much  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  privilege  by  the  students,  the  daily  average  of  dis- 
pensary consultations  and  treatments  exceeding  a  hundred.  Full  hospital 
care  is  given  in  case  of  illness  serious  enough  to  require  it.  There  is  no 
charge,  beyond  the  infirmary  fee,  for  ordinary  medical  or  hospital  service. 
If  an  operation  becomes  necessary,  a  moderate  charge  is  made,  the  funds 
received  from  such  operations  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Infirmary. 


EXPENSES    OF    STUDENTS 

Tuition  in  the  Colleges  at  Berkeley,  except  in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
and  tuition  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  including  the  use  of  the  libraries,  is 
free  to  residents  of  the  State.  Non-residents  of  California  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  ten  dollars  each  half-year.  Tuition  in  the  College  of  Medicine 
is  $150  a  year.     The  following  incidental  expenses  are  to  be  met: 

Gymnasium  and  Iiifirmary  Fees. — The  Gymnasium  fee  is  $2.00  per  half- 
year,  and  the  Infirmary  fee  is  $3.00  per  half-year;  both  are  payable  by 
every  student,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  before  his  study-card  is  filed. 
These  fees  entitle  students  to  gymnasium  and  hospital  privileges,  and  are 
not  remitted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  those  who  may  not  desire  to  make 
use  of  these  privileges.  Gymnasium  privileges  comprise,  besides  the  use 
of  the  gymnasium,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  baths,  lockers,  wash- 
rooms, etc.  The  Infirmary  fee  entitles  students,  in  case  of  illness,  to 
hospital  care  (cost  of  surgical  operations  not  included)  or  dispensary 
treatment.  One-half  of  the  amount  of  these  fees  is  returned  to  students 
who  leave  the  University  during  the  first  half-year  before  September  1, 
or  during  the  second  half-year  before  February  1. 

Laboratory  Fees. — In  the  laboratories  a  charge  is  made  for  materials 
actually  used.  This  charge,  for  students  in  the  elementary  laboratories, 
amounts  to  from  $5  to  $30  per  annum. 
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Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  in  or  near  Berke- 
ley and  Oakland  at  from  $25  to  $40  a  month.  They  may  occasionally  be 
had  in  return  for  various  personal  services  in  the  household.  The  hours 
of  recitation  are  such  that  many  students  reside  in  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco.  The  journey  from  San  Francisco  requires  40  minutes.  The 
cost  of  board  and  lodging,  in  students'  boarding  clubs,  ranges  from  $15 
to  $20  a  month.  A  few  students  ' '  board  themselves ' '  for  as  low  as  $15 
a  month,  but  this  plan  of  living  is  not  generally  to  be  recommended. 

There  are  no  dormitories  maintained  by  the  University.  Lists  of 
boarding  places  approved  by  the  University  authorities  are  published  at 
the  opening  of  every  session,  one  list  for  men  and  another  for  women. 

Other  expenses  are:  Gymnasium  suit,  about  $5.  Graduate  students  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  cost  of  a  membership  card  is  about  $2.50  each  half-year. 
The  card  entitles  the  holder  to  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associated 
Students;  a  free  subscription  to  the  Daily  Calif ornian;  free  admission  to 
all  athletic  contests  held  on  the  campus  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Students  with  the  exception  of  intercollegiate  contests  with  Stanford 
University;  and  membership  in  the  Students'  Co-operative  Society  with  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  books  and  other  supplies  at  co-operative  rates. 

The  ordinary  yearly  expenses  of  a  student  in  the  academic  departments, 
including  personal  expenses,  need  not  exceed  $350. 


LOAN  FUNDS 

Students  desiring  loans  from  funds  should  make  application,  through 
the  Secretary  to  the  President,  to  the  Committee  of  Award,  using  the  loan 
fund  forms,  which  are  available  in  the  President's  office.  The  following 
Loan  Funds  are  open  to  graduate  students: 

The  Loan  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1895  was  established  by  the  class  and 
accepted  by  the  Eegents  in  January,  1911.  The  committee  having  authority 
to  determine  the  administration  of  the  fund  awards  loans  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  the  University  aoove  the  freshman  year. 

The  Loan  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1911  was  established  by  the  class  in  the 
year  of  its  graduation  and  accepted  by  the  Regents  in  June  of  that  year. 
The  fund  is  available  for  loans  to  deserving  students,  without  stated  restric- 
tion as  to  classes. 


APPOINTMENT    REGISTRY 

In  January,  1898,  the  Regents  of  the  University  established,  in  the 
President's  Office,  a  Registry  for  teachers  and  others  who  desire  the  co- 
operation of  the  University  in  securing  employment.     The  aim  is  to  obtain 
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complete  information  in  regard  to  all  University  candidates  for  the  teaching 
profession  or  for  other  callings.  A  Secretary  is  in  charge  of  the  lists  of 
applicants,  which  include  the  names  of  many  who  have  already  won 
success  in  their  professions,  or  in  the  business  world.  The  Secretary 
secures  evidence  in  regard  to  the  scholarship,  experience,  and  personal  quali- 
fications of  each  candidate,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  information  the 
President  answers  inquiries  from  appointing  authorities. 

The  purpose  is  to  secure  such  information  as  will  enable  the  President 
to  name  the  best  available  person  for  a  given  position.  The  practice  of 
giving  written  recommendations  to  students,  to  be  used  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, has  been  discontinued.  Eeports  from  instructors  are  filed  in  the 
President's  Office.  Copies  of  these  reports  will  be  mailed  to  school  officers, 
or  to  professional  or  business'  men,  at  their  request,  or  at  the  request  of 
the  student  concerned.  But  the  President  reserves  the  right  of  refusing 
to  extend  the  cooperation  of  the  University  to  students  when  they  apply 
for  positions  for  which  they  are  manifestly  unfit.  Official  recommendations 
for  positions  are  made  only  on  request  of  those  in  authority.  Letters 
requesting  such  recommendations  should  state  explicitly  the  subjects^  to 
be  taught,  or  the  work  to  be  done,  the  salary  paid  per  year,  and  the  time 
when  the  engagement  begins.  Prompt  answer  will  be  made  to  such  letters 
throughout  the  summer  vacation  as  well  as  during  the  University  year. 
The  Secretary  will  consult  any  member  of  the  Faculty  whose  advice  is 
especially  desired.     There  are  no  fees  for  the  services  of  this  office. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Appointment  Secretary, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

SUMMER    SESSION 

The  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  is  designed  for  teachers  and  other 
persons  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  University  during  the  regular  sessions. 
There  are  at  present  no  formal  entrance  requirements,  except  that  applicants 
must  be  persons  of  good  moral  character  and  must  be  considered  by  the 
Faculty  to  be  of  sufficient  maturity  and  intelligence  to  profit  by  attendance 
upon  the  exercises  of  the  Session.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  mainly 
of  University  grade,  and  credit  toward  the  University  degrees  may  be  given 
to  attendants  who  comply  with  such  conditions  of  work  and  examinations 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  instructors  in  charge. 

The  tuition  fee  is  fifteen  dollars,  regardless  of  the  number  of  courses 

taken. 

An  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session  is  issued  in  March  of  each 
year  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Recorder  of  the  Faculties. 
Berkeley,  California. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1912  will  begin  June  24  and  end  August  3, 
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Graduate  Work  in  the  Summer  Session 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Academic  Council, 
graduate  students  may,  for  the  purposes  of  residence,  rate  two  Summer 
Sessions  as  the  equivalent  of  one  half-year.  Graduate  students  have  in  the 
Summer  Session  the  advantages  of  smaller  classes,  the  freer  use  of  facilities 
of  the  libraries,  laboratories  and  museums,  and  also  a  more  direct,  intimate 
and  personal  contact  with  the  professors  in  charge.  At  the  Summer  Session 
of  1911  graduate  courses  were  offered  in  nearly  all  of  the  departments 
represented.  Inquiries  concerning  the  character  of  graduate  work  to  be 
offered  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1912  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Summer  Session. 


SPECIAL  LECTUEESHIPS 

The  Barbata  Weinstock  Lectureship  on  the  Morals  of  Trade  was  created 
by  Mr.  Harris  Weinstock  of  Sacramento  on  May  14,  1902,  with  an  endow 
ment  of  $5000.  The  purpose  of  the  lectureship  was  stated  by  the  founder 
to  be  the  education  of  young  men  "to  the  belief  that  success  in  business 
is  more  profitable  and  more  lasting  if  conducted  upon  a  high  ethical  plane, 
and  that  true  success  lies  in  developing  character,  rather  than  in  heaping 
up  gold."  The  lecture  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction. 

The  Charles  M.  Hitchcock  Endowment  Fund  of  $10,000  was  established 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock  as  an  endowment  for  ' '  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  California  for  free  lectures  upon  scientific  and  practical  subjects,  but 
not  for  the  advantage  of  any  religious  sect,  nor  upon  political  subjects." 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION,  CANDIDACY,  AND 
DEGREES  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Advanced  instruction  is  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
(with  the  corresponding  degrees  in  Letters,  Sciences,  and  Engineering, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Juris  Doctor,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer, 
Mining  Engineer.  If  the  preliminary  training  of  students  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  strictly  graduate  work  they  will  be  admitted 
to  such  undergraduate  courses,  in  the  department  in  which  they  expect  to 
study,  as  may  be  suited  to  their  needs. 


Admission  to  Graduate  Standing 

Persons  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Letters,  Philosophy, 
or  Science,  from  a  reputable  institution  authorized  by  law  to  confer  these 
degrees,  or  holding  any  other  degree  or  certificate  which  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Degrees  may  accept  as  equivalent,  may  be  admitted  as  Graduate 
Students  in  the  University  of  California,  upon  presenting  official  credentials. 

Graduates  of  any  one  of  the  following  institutions,  constituting  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  may  be  admitted  as  qualified  candi- 
dates for  a  higher  degree:  University  of  California,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  University  of  Chicago,  Clark  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  University,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
University  of  Kansas,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Missouri,  University 
of  Nebraska,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Yale  University. 

II 

Candidacy  and  Residence 
Graduate  Students  may  be  Resident  Graduates  not  candidates  for  a 
degree-  or  they  may  become  candidates  for  either  a  Bachelor's,  Master  s, 
or  Doc'tor's  Degree,  or  for  a  professional  degree  in  Engineering.  All 
Graduate  Students  will  be  considered  as  Resident  Graduates  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  unless  admitted  to  candidacy  by  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees  after  formal  application. 
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Registration  for  study  in  absence  is  permigsable  only  to  accepted 
candidates  for  Masters',  Doctors',  and  Engineers'  degrees.  Candidates 
who  are  graduates  of  this  University  may  be  registered  as  non-resident 
students  at  any  time,  subject  to  other  regulations.  Candidates  who  are 
not  graduates  of  this  University  must  spend  at  least  one  year  in  residence 
before  they  will  be  permitted  to  register  as  students  in  absence. 

Residence  at  the  Hertzstein  Research  Laboratory  at  New  Monterey, 
or  at  the  Southern  California  Pathological  Laboratory  at  Whittier,  or 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis  is  residence  at  the  University  for  such 
students  as  have  been  appointed  to  work  at  any  one  or  all  of  these  places. 
Residence  wherever  a  student  may  be  directed  by  the  Faculty  to  prose- 
cute regular  scientific  investigation  is  regarded  as  residence  at  the 
University. 

No  Graduate  Student  will  be  recommended  for  any  of  the  degrees 
named  above  except  upon  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence 
at  this  University,  devoted  to  such  a  course  of  study  as  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Degrees  regards  as  a  proper  year's  work;  upon  passing  successfully 
an  examination ;  and  upon  complying  with  such  other  regulations  as  are 
stated  below.  At  least  one  half-year  must  elapse  between  formal 
advancement  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  and  the  conferring  of  the  degree. 
Two  summer  sessions  may  be  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  one  half-year 
for  purposes  of  residence;  and  registration  in  summer  sessions,  with 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  undertaken  therein  by  a  student  may 
be  accepted  as  satisfying  to  that  extent  the  residence  qualification  for  a 
higher  degree. 

Candidates  for  degrees  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees,  be  given  credit  for  residence  at  other  universities,  provided  at  least 
one  year  is  passed  in  residence  at  this  University. 

Every  Graduate  Student  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  in  actual 
attendance  on  at  least  one  regularly  authorized  course  of  instruction. 
Every  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  or  Master's  degree  while  in  residence 
must  be  in  actual  attendance  on  at  least  one  regularly  authorized  course 
of  instruction;  and  this  attendance  must  amount  to  at  least  four  hours  a 
week;  otherwise  such  students  will  be  considered  to  have  withdrawn 
from  candidacy.  The  number  of  hours  necessary  to  make  up  a  year  of 
study  is  stated  below. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  one  year's  work  for  the  Master's  degree, 
two  years'  study  for  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor,  and  two  years'  study  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  but  this  is  understood  to  apply  to 
students  only  whose  undergraduate  course  has  been  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  corresponding  course  in  the  University  of  California;  other- 
wise  a  longer   period   of  study  will   usually    be    necessary.       This   may 
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include,  to  the  extent  considered  desirable  by  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees,  when  the  student's  preliminary  training  falls  materially  short  of 
this  standard,  subjects  which  had  as  their  purpose  the  general  culture  of 
the  candidate,  in  addition  to  such  courses  of  instruction  or  research  as  may 
be  elected  for  the  prosecution  of  the  special  and  advanced  studies  leading 
directly  to  the  degree. 

The  above  statement  of  the  minimum  time  requirement  for  the 
Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degree  is  understood  to  apply  to  students  who 
can  give  substantially  their  whole  time  to  study.  For  those  who  pursue 
their  graduate  studies  while  engaged  in  other  occupations,  a  proportion- 
ately longer  time  will  be  necessary. 

No  candidate  will  be  credited  with  a  year  of  work  in  residence  until 
the  full  period  of  an  academic  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  studies 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  as  constituting  a  year  >s  work 
for  the  degree  sought;  and,  in  case  of  candidacy  for  a  Bachelor's  or  Mas- 
ter's degree,  the  standard  by  which  a  year's  work  is  estimated  is  that 
represented  by,  or  equivalent  to,  a  course  of  nine  hours  per  week  during  one 
year  (eighteen  units),  confined  to  the  special  advanced  studies  leading  to 
the  degree.  The  requirement  of  a  thesis  for  any  advanced  degree  is  not 
included  in  the  eighteen  units.  The  satisfaction  of  the  time  requirement 
supplies  only  partial  evidence  of  proper  quality  in  the  candidate's  per- 
formance. Greater  weight  will  be  attached  to  actual  attainments  than  to 
years  of  residence. 

Every  Graduate  Student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  must 
file  with  the  Eecorder,  at  least  three  calendar  months  before  the  time 
proposed  for  examination,  a  detailed  schedule  of  studies  on  which  the 
candidacy  is  based.  This  schedule  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work. 

The  minimum  period  of  candidacy  for  a  degree  shall  be  one  half-year. 

Ill 

Conditions  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  for  Graduate  Students 
Graduate  Students  may  be  recommended  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Letters,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  on  com- 
pleting at  least  twenty-four  units  during  one  or  more  years  of  attendance 
upon  such  courses  of  instruction  as  are  regularly  pursued  by  seniors  in 
the  University  of  California,  and  on  performing  such  additional  work 
and  passing  such  examinations  as  may  appear  necessary  to  the  Committee 
on  Higher  Degrees.  In  all  cases  candidates  must  satisfy  the  graduation 
requirements  of  thirty-six  units  of  advanced  studies  in  the  colleges  of  gen- 
eral culture,   or  their   equivalent   in  the   Colleges   of   Applied   Science;    not 
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all  of  which,  however,  need  have  been  done  while  in  residence  at  this 
University.  No  person  will  be  recommended  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  who 
shall  not  have  satisfied  substantially,  at  the  time  of  procedure  to  the 
degree,  the  conditions  imposed  upon  undergraduate  students  at  the 
University  of  California. 

IV 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree. — M.A.,  M.L.,  or  M.S.* 

Amount  of  work  required. — Eighteen  units,  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
thesis. 

Grade  and  distribution  of  work. — The  courses  must  be  graduate  courses 
or  undergraduate  major  courses.  At  least  four  of  the  eighteen  units  must 
consist  of  a  strictly  graduate  seminar  or  research  course  or  courses  in  the 
major  subject.  All  of  the  eighteen  units  may  be  confined  to  one  subject; 
or  there  may  be  two  subjects,  a  major  and  a  minor;  or  three  subjects,  a 
major  and  two  minors.  Provided  the  foregoing  requirements  be  met,  the 
work  may  be  distributed  in  any  way  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
instructors  in  charge;  and  these  instructors  constitute  the  committee 
which  will  supervise  the  student's  work  throughout  the  period  of 
candidacy. 

Residence  (attendance)  required. — The  student  must  be  in  residence 
one  year.  Two  summer  sessions  may  be  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
half-year  for  purposes  of  residence.  A  student  is  not  regarded  as  a 
student  in  residence  unless  he  is  actually  attending  regularly  authorized 
university  exercises  at  least  four  hours,  or  laboratory  periods,  per  week. 
While  ordinarily  all  of  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree  is  expected  to 
be  done  in  residence,  graduates  of  this  University  or  other  approved 
candidates  may  complete  a  part  of  their  work  in  absence,  subject  to  the 
foregoing  requirement  that  at  least  eight  of  the  required  eighteen  units 
be   resident  work. 

Thesis. — The  thesis  must  be  typewritten  or  printed;  if  typewritten  the 
page  must  be  8%  X  10  inches,  and  record  ink  must  be  used.  The  thesis 
must  be  approved  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work 
and  must  be  filed  by  the  committee  with  the  University  Librarian  before 
the  degree  ca'n  be  conferred. 

Master's  Degree  for  Students  in  the  Professional  Colleges. — Bachelors 
of  Arts,  Letters,  or  Science  of  this  University  who  are  pursuing  regular 
courses  leading  to  a  degree  in  a  professional  college  of  this  University 
will  be  recommended  to  the  appropriate  Faculty  for  an  appropriate 
mas-oi's  degree  under  the  following  conditions: 


Concerning  M.S.  in  the  Colleges  of  Engineering,  see  page  61. 
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(a)  The  candidate,  already  a  bachelor,  must  have  finished  creditably 
two  years  of  the  curriculum  of  the  professional  college. 

(&)  He  must  have  received  credit,  in  addition  to  his  work  for  the 
professional  degree,  for  a  seminar  or  research  course  of  the  value  of  four 
units;  and  such  seminar  or  research  course  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees;  and  he  must  present  a  dissertation  or  thesis 
subject  to  the  usual  regulations  for  the  master's  degree. 

V 

Conditions  for  the  Doctor's  Degrees 
A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  must  hold  a  Bachelor's 
degree  from  one  of  the  colleges  of  general  culture  or  the  College  of 
Commerce  of  this  University,  and  must  have  taken  among  the  advanced 
studies  required  for  such  degree  fifteen  units  in  the  department  of  Juris- 
prudence according  to  the  regulations  of  that  department,  or  must  have 
pursued  successfully  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  represented  by 
such  degree  together  with  such  advanced  studies  in  Jurisprudence.  A 
course  of  study  extending  over  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  must  be 
selected  by  the  candidate  from  a  curriculum  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Degrees.  A  dissertation  must  be  presented  not  later  than  the  first 
day  of  the  examination  period  appointed  for  the  final  examinations  for  the 
degree  of  Juris  Doctor. 

A  candidate  for  the  degrv  e  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  hold  a 
Bachelor's  degree  from  one  of  the  colleges  of  this  University,  based  upon 
a  curriculum  that  shall  have  included  the  requirements  of  the  Junior 
Certificate  of  some  one  of  the  colleges  of  general  culture  or  must  have 
pursued  successfully  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  represented  by 
such  a  degree.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  be 
insisted  on  in  all  cases.  A  course  of  study  must  be  selected  by  the  applicant 
from  the  groups  below,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees, 
embracing  one  principal  and  one,  or  two,  subsidiary  subjects,  and  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  the  last  one  of  which  ordinarily 
must  be  spent  in  continuous  residence  at  the  University  of  California. 
But  recommendation  for  the  degree  is  based  rather  on  the  attain- 
ments of  the  candidate  than  on  length  of  time  of  study;  and  in  many 
cases,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  or  other  circumstances,  more 
than  two  years'  time  will  be  found  necessary.  The  work  offered  as  the 
basis  for  the  principal  subject  must  be  equivalent  to  that  classed  as 
" primarily  for  graduates."  A  thesis  chosen  by  the  candidate  and  bear- 
ing on  the  principal  subject  of  the  course,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to 
show  power  to  prosecute  independent  investigation,  must  be  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  for  approval,  at  least  three  months  pre- 
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vious  to  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  and  must  receive  the  approval 
of  that  body  before  the  degree  is  recommended.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
laid  upon  this  last  requirement,  and  the  degree  will  in  no  case  be  given 
merely  for  the  faithful  completion  of  a  course  of  study,  however  extensive. 

The  division  of  time,  study,  and  research  among  the  principal  and 
subsidiary  subjects  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  be 
approved  by  the  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  student.  Ordinarily, 
when  there  are  two  subsidiary  subjects,  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  candi- 
date's work,  and  when  there  is  but  one,  at  least  a  third,  should  be  given 
to  each  of  the  subsidiary  subjects.  At  least  one  subsidiary  subject  must 
be  taken  in  a  department  of  the  University  other  than  that  of  the 
principal  subject. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  present 
to  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May  in 
each  year,  a  detailed  written  report,  signed  by  the  instructors,  of  the  studies 
actually  pursued  during  the  year,  and  must  furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  that  the  work  has  been  of  proper  quality 
and  scope.  Any  candidate  failing  to  comply  with  this  requirement  will  be 
considered  to  have  withdrawn  from  candidacy. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  not  be  conferred  until  the 
candidate  shall  have  passed  a  special  examination  in  each  of  the 
subjects  presented  for  the  degree,  of  such  a  character  and  at  such  time 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  sub-committee  in  charge,  and  subsequently 
thereto  shall  also  have  passed  a  public  oral  examination  in  the  general 
field  of  his  work,  conducted  by  the  sub-committee  with  special  emphasis 
upon   familiarity   with   contemporary   research. 

The  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  grouped  under  the 
four  following  headings,  but  the  lists  given  in  each  group  are  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive. 

I.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  II.  History  and  Political  Science. 
III.  Philological  Science.    IV.  The  Natural  Sciences. 

Technical  studies  may  be  included  in  the  minor  subjects  when 
specifically  approved  for  graduate  study  in  connection  with  the  major 
subject  by  the  appropriate  degree  committee. 

VI 

Graduate  Instruction  at  Lick  Observatory 
At  the  Lick  Observatory  graduate  instruction  in  Astronomy  is  offered 
by  the  Director  and  the  Astronomers,  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tions in  which  they  are  engaged,  or  which   may  be  specially  assigned  to 
the  students  by  the  Director.     Graduate  instruction  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
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tory  is  restricted,  as  a  general  rule,  to  students  qualified  to  be  on  the 
footing  of  astronomical  assistants.  All  undergraduate  instruction  in 
Astronomy  and  such  graduate  instruction  as  is  not  carried  on  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  is  conducted  at  Berkeley. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Lick  Observatory  must  first  qualify 
before  the  Academic  Council  as  graduate  students  of  the  University. 
Applicants  are  advised  to  file  their  applications  with  the  Recorder  of  the 
Faculties,  at  Berkeley,  before  May  1st.  After  admission  as  graduate 
students,  their  applications  for  admission  to  the  Lick  Observatory  are 
referred  to  a  standing  committee  of  the  Academic  Council,  consisting  of 
the  President  of  the  University,  the  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
the  Director  of  the  Students'  Observatory,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  mathematics  and  physics. 

As  many  graduate  students  as  can  be  furnished  accommodations  at 
Mount  Hamilton,  without  expense  to  the  University,  may  pursue  astro- 
nomical studies  at  the  Lick  Observatory;  and  in  return  for  the  accom- 
modations they  will  be  required  to  execute  such  computations,  etc.,  as  are 
assigned  to  them. 

It  is  usually  advantageous  for  students  to  choose  their  time  of  resi- 
dence at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  the  period  from  May  to  December. 

For  further  information  concerning  graduate  study  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, applicants  should  correspond  with  the  Director,  Mt.  Hamilton, 
California. 

VII 

Conditions  for  Decrees  in  Engineering 

The  Degree  op  Master  of  Science 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  any  College  of 
Engineering  (Mechanical,  Mining,  or  Civil)  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  that  college  of  this 
University  or  must  have  completed  a  course  of  study  formally  accepted 
as  an  equivalent. 

His  application  for  candidacy  must  be  approved  by  the  Engineering 
division  of  the  Academic  Council.  His  general  course  of  study  and  the 
subject  of  his  dissertation  must  be  approved  by  this  committee. 

He  must  reside  at  least  one  academic  year  at  this  University,  must 
complete  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  and  under 
its  direction  and  control  a  course  of  study  represented  by  not  less  than 
twenty  units  of  work,  including  a  dissertation  bearing  upon  the  principal 
subject  of  the  course  ;in<l  of  such  a  cha  racier  as  to  show  power  to  prosecute 
original  research.     The  dissertation  must  be  presented  not  later  than  the 
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first   day   of  the  period   appointed   for   the   examination   for  the   degree. 
(See  page  64  for  regulations  for  filing  thesis.) 

Upon  the  approval  of  an  application  for  candidacy  a  sub-committee 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  candidate  and  pass  upon  his  dissertation  and  his  qualifications 
for  the  degree. 

In  general,  choice  of  subjects  will  be  limited  to  the  following  list;  but 
additions  to  this  list  may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Engineering 
Division  of  the  Academic  Council.  Only  Graduate  and  Upper  Division 
courses  may  be  offered  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements. 

1.  Thermodynamics  10.  Testing  of  Materials 

2.  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering  11.  Irrigation    Engineering 

3.  Hydraulics  12.  Railroad  Engineering 

4.  Machine  Design  13.  Sanitary  and  Municipal  Engineering 

5.  Kinematics  14.  Geodesy 

6.  Electrical  Engineering  15.  Physics 

7.  Mining,  Metallurgy  and  Ore  Dressing       16.  Chemistry 

8.  Geology  and  Mineralogy  17.  Mathematics 

9.  Structural  Design  18.  Economics. 

Other  Degrees  in  Engineering 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  must  be  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Mechanics  of  this  University,  or  must  have  successfully 
completed  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the  regular  undergraduate 
course  of  that  college;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
following  studies:  Thermodynamics,  construction  of  hydraulic  motors 
and  heat-engines,  dynamo-electric  machinery,  machine  construction,  and 
general  machine  design.  The  applicant  must  also  have  engaged  for  at 
least  one  year  in  professional  work,  in  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  grad- 
uate study;  and  must  present  an  original  memoir  upon  some  subject  bear- 
ing upon  this  profession.  This  degree  will  not  be  given  earlier  than  three 
years  after  completion  of  the  undergraduate  work. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer  must  be  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Mining  of  this  University,  or  must  have  successfully 
completed  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the  regular  undergraduate 
course  of  that  college;  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: Mining,  ore-dressing,  petrography,  economic  geology,  the  elements 
of  thermodynamics,  construction  of  mining  machinery,  and  political  econ- 
omy. The  applicant  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  actual  practice 
in  the  field  in  the  course  chosen,  and  must  show  by  an  original  memoir 
upon  some  subject  bearing  upon  this  profession,  power  to  apply  to  prac- 
tice the  knowledge  acquired.  This  degree  will  not  be  given  earlier  than 
three  years  after  completion  of  the  undergraduate  work. 
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A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Metallurgical  Engineer  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  Metallurgy,  ore-dress- 
ing, assaying  and  analysis,  the  elements  of  thermodynamics,  construction 
of  furnaces  and  metallurgical  machinery,  and  political  economy.  In  all 
other  respects  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  required  for  the  degree 
of  Mining  Engineer. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  must  hold  the  Bachelor's 
degree  from  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  of  this  University,  or  must 
have  pursued  successfully  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  represented 
by  that  degree.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  essential 
for  the  degree.  A  course  of  study  must  be  selected  by  the  applicant  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees,  and  must  embrace  one  prin- 
cipal and  two  subsidiary  subjects,  and  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  in  residence  at  this  University.  The  work 
offered  as  the  basis  for  the  principal  subject  must  be  equivalent  to  that 
classed  as  " primarily  for  graduates  in  Civil  Engineering."  The  subsidiary 
subjects,  if  approved,  may  be  taken  in  other  departments  of  study,  and 
must  consist  of  courses  classed  as  "primarily  for  graduates,"  or  "for 
graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates."  A  thesis  bearing  upon  the 
principal  subject  of  the  course,  and  of  such  character  as  to  show  power 
to  prosecute  independent  investigation;  and,  also,  ability  to  take  respon- 
sible charge  of  important  engineering  work,  must  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  for  approval  at  least  three  months  previous 
to  the  final  examination  for  the  degree.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon 
this  last  requirement,  and  the  degree  will  in  no  case  be  given  merely  for  the 
faithful  completion  of  the  course  of  study,  or  the  careful  prosecution  of  an 
ordinary  piece  of  practical  engineering  work. 

Residence  and  study  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  may 
also  be  counted  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  if  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  division  of  time,  study,  and  research  among  the  principal  and 
subsidiary  subjects  for  the  Civil  Engineer's  degree  must  be  approved  by 
the  Sub-Committee  in  charge  of  the  student. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  must  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year,  a  detailed  written  report  of  the  studies  and  work  actually  pursued 
during  the  year.  Any  candidate  failing  to  comply  with  this  requirement 
unless  excused  for  cause  will  be  considered  to  have  withdrawn  from  can- 
didacy. 

The  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  will  not  be  conferred  until  the  candidate 
shall  have  appeared  before  the  Sub-Committee  in  charge,  and  shall  have 
satisfactorily  passed,  upon  the  studies  pursued,  such  examinations,  public 
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and  oral,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  show  distinguished  attainments 
in  the  principal  subject. 

The  work  for  which  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  will  be  conferred  may 
be  selected  from  the  following  two  groups  of  subjects;  but  the  lists  given 
in  each  group  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 

I.  Primary  Subjects:     (1)   Metal  Structures;    (2)   Masonry   Structures;    (3)    Concrete- 

Steel  Structures;  (4)  Cements,  Mortars,  Concretes;  (5)  Water  Supply  En- 
gineering; (6)  Sewer  Systems;  (7)  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Purification; 
(8)  Railroading;  (9)  Roads  and  Pavements;  (10)  Rivers  and  Harbor  Im- 
provements; (11)  Irrigation;  (12)  Canals;  (13)  Tunnels;  (14)  Testing  of 
Materials. 

II.  Subsidiary    Subjects:       Subjects    in    Mining,    Metallurgy,     Chemistry,     Mechanical 

Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Astronomy,  Geodesy,  Economics,  Mathe- 
matics,  Physics. 

Subsidiary  subjects  may  also  be  chosen  with  proper  approval  from  the 
first  group,  but  in  such  cases  they  need  not  be  so  exhaustively  treated  as 
when  taken   for  primary  work. 

VIII 

Dissertations,  Theses,  Memoirs 

One  copy  of  each  accepted  dissertation  of  a  candidate  for  a  Master's 
degree  must  be  deposited  by  the  candidate  in  the  University  library. 
Dissertations  for  Master's  degrees  shall  be  typewritten  or  printed;  if 
they  are  typewritten,  paper  of  letter  size,  8Y2  by  10  inches,  and  record 
ink,  must  be  used;  if  printed  separately,  they  must  be  uniform  in  style 
and  size  with  the  octavo  form  of  regular  University  publications.  Theses 
or  memoirs  for  the  Doctor's  or  Professional  degrees  must  be  published. 
If  printed  as  parts  of  recognized  journals,  transactions,  or  government 
publications,  there  shall  be  presented  to  the  library  not  less  than  ten  copies. 
If  printed  privately  by  the  candidate  there  shall  be  furnished  the  library 
not  less  than  150  copies.  Every  candidate  is  required  to  furnish  the  stated 
number  of  copies  before  receiving  the  degree,  or  to  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  or  memoir  by  some  recognized  publi- 
cation approved  by  the  Degree  Committee  in  charge.  A  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  whose  dissertation  has  been  accepted 
but  not  published  shall  before  recommendation  for  the  degree  deposit 
twenty-five  dollars  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  University,  the  same  to  be 
refunded  upon  certificate  signed  by  the  Librarian  to  the  effect  that  the 
required  number  of  printed  copies  has  been  deposited  in  the  Library. 
When  printed  as  parts  of  journals  or  transactions,  dissertations  or  theses 
shall  bear  a  suitable  inscription,  to  be  determined  by  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee, to  the  effect  that  the  dissertation  is  submitted  in  partial  satisfac- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  (name  of  degree)  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 
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IX 

The  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate 

County,  and  City  and  County  Boards  of  Education  are  authorized  to 
grant  High  School  Certificates  (under  Sections  1521,  1775,  and  1792  of 
the  Political  Code  of  California)  to  candidates  recommended  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  having  fulfilled  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  provided  the  institutions  concerned  in  the  candidate's  col- 
legiate and  professional  work  ' '  shall  each  certify  to  the  high  character 
of  the  work  accomplished  under  its  direction,  and  to  the  personal  fitness 
of  the  candidate." 

The  requirements  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be 
met  by  accomplishing  the  work  outlined  in  either  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  I 

1.  Graduation  from  a  college  requiring  not  less  than  eight  years  of  high 
school  and  college  training. 

2.  One  year  of  graduate  study*  in  a  university  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities,  part  of  the  time  at  least  being  devoted 
to  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  high  school. 

3.  Eight  hours  per  week  for  one  half-year  in  the  department  of  Edu- 
cation, taken  as  a  part  of  either  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  course. 

4.  Practical  teaching  equivalent  to  at  least  four  hours  per  week  for  one 
half-year,  in  a  well  equipped  school  of  secondary  grade  directed  by  the 
department  of  Education  of  any  of  the  universities  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  or  in  a  school  of  grammar  or  second- 
ary grade  in  connection  with  a  California  State  Normal  School,  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Group  II 

1.  Graduation  from  a  college  requiring  not  less  than  eight  years  of  high 
school  and  college  training. 

2.  One  half-year  of  graduate  study*  in  a  university  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  part  of  the  time  at  least  being 
devoted  to  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  high  school. 


*  By  one  year  of  graduate  study  is  meant  one  year  of  not  less  than  nine  units 
each  half-year,  including  at  least  one  course  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  designated 
as  "primarily  for  graduates."  Teachers'  courses  in  departments  other  than  Education, 
and  those  courses  in  Education  comprised  in  Groups  I-IV  (i.e.,  courses  of  professional 
rather  than  academic  character)  are  not  regarded  as  courses  "primarily  for  graduates" 
within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph.  The  required  graduate  course  may  or  may  not 
be  in  the  department  in  which  the  candidate  desires  the  teacher's  recommendation. 
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3.  (a)  Graduation  from  a  California  State  Normal  School  or  other 
normal  school  officially  recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  of 
equivalent  grade;  or  (b)  twenty  months'  experience  with  decided  success 
as  a  regular  teacher  or  as  principal  in  any  reputable  school,  elementary 
or  secondary;  or  (c)  six  months  as  student  teacher  in  a  well  equipped  school 
of  secondary  grade  directed  by  a  California  State  Normal  School,  or  its 
recognized  equivalent,  or  in  a  school  of  grammar  or  secondary  grade  in 
connection  with  a  California  State  Normal,  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  Education  of  the  University  of  California,  or  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University. 

X 

The  University  Recommendation 

In  addition  to  the  technical  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  the  University  will  require,  as  preliminary  to  any  recom- 
mendation for  the  teacher's  certificate,  tne  completion  of  enough  work 
(and  of  sufficiently  high  grade),  in  at  least  one  subject,  to  secure  a 
University  recommendation  that  the  candidate  is  fitted  to  teach  the  subject 
in  high  school  classes. 

The  department  requirements  for  such  recommendation  are,  in  most 
cases,  stated  in  the  Announcement  of  Courses  under  the  department  head- 
ings; but  each  candidate  should  find  out  definitely  from  the  departments 
concerned,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year,  preferably 
earlier,  the  particular  requirements  which  must  be  met. 

The  University  will  issue  teachers'  recommendations  in  minor  subjects, 
as  well  as  in  the  major  subject  or  subjects.  For  the  minor  recommen- 
dation the  student  is  required  to  have  had  at  least  six  units  of  satisfactory 
work  in  courses  designated  as  major  courses  in  the  Upper  Division.  In 
addition,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  general 
fitness  for  the  work  proposed. 

Courses  taken  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  high  school 
recommendation  may  be  credited  also  toward  the  master's  degree,  or  vice 
versa,  subject  to  the  special  regulations  governing  the  degree  and  the 
recommendation  respectively. 

XI 

Grammar  Grade  Certificates 

According  to  section  1775  of  the  Political  Code  of  California,  as  amended 
in  1909,  County  Boards  of  Education  may,  without  examination,  grant 
certificates  of  grammar  grade  ' '  to  holders  of  diplomas  of  graduation  of 
the  four-year  course  of  the  University  of  California,  or  Leland  Stanford 
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Junior  University,  when  said  holder  of  such  diploma  shall  have  had  six 
months'  training  in  one  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  this  State  or  has 
had  eight  months'  successful  experience  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  California  after  graduation. ' ' 

Section  1543  of  the  Political  Code  of  California,  as  amended  in  1909, 
provides  that  county  superintendents  of  schools  "shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  temporary  elementary  certificates,  valid  for  two  years,  to  graduates 
of  the  University  of  California  and  to  graduates  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,"  but  that  "no  person  shall  receive  a  temporary  certifi- 
cate more  than  once  in  the  same  county. ' ' 
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DEPARTMENTS   OF  INSTRUCTION 

With  Staff  of  Instruction  in  Each;  Also  Stated  Meetings, 
January-May,  1912 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  DEPARTMENTS 

(The  Chairman  or  Secretary  as  given  below  should  be  consulted.  For  fuller 
announcements  of  courses  see  hereafter.) 

The  names  of  University  buildings  are  abbreviated  as  follows:  A,  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station  Building;  Anat,  Anatomy  Building;  Arch,  Architecture  Building;  B,  Botany 
Building;  Bac  Lab,  Bacteriology  Laboratory;  BH,  Bacon  Hall;  BL,  Bancroft  Library;  BHL, 
Boalt  Hall  of  Law;  Chem,  Chemistry  Building;  Cal,  California  Hall;  CE,  Civil  Engineering 
Building;  E,  East  Hall;  Ent  Lab,  Entomology  Laboratory;  FCL,  Fertilizer  Control  Labor- 
atory ;  HG,  Harmon  Gymnasium ;  H,  Hearst  Gymnasium ;  HM,  Hearst  Memorial  Mining 
Building ;  Hist  Lab,  Histology  Laboratory ;  Inf ,  Infirmary ;  L,  University  Library ;  M,  Me- 
chanics Building ;  Mus,  Museum  of  Anthropology  and  Archaeology ;  N,  North  Hall ;  O,  Stu- 
dents' Observatory;  P,  Philosophy  Building;  Path,  Pathology  Laboratory;  PL,  The  Rudolph 
Spreckels  Physiology  Laboratory;  PDL,  Plant  Disease  Laboratory;  S,  South  Hall;  Vet,  Vet- 
erinary  Office ;   VZ,   California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

The  *  marks  the  names  of  officers  who  are  absent  on  leave  throughout  the  year;  *,  in 
residence  first  half-year. 


Agriculture:  Wickson,  11  A;  Anderson,  17 
A;  Jaffa,  Colby,  8  A;  Bioletti,  18  A; 
Woodworth,  225  Ent  Lab;  Smith,  A; 
Shaw,  15  A;  *Major,  17  A;  Clark,  16 
A;  iHaring,  Path;  Babcock  (secretary), 
19  A;  Burd,  1  FCL;  Herms,  380  Ent 
Lab;  Home,  PDL;  Lipman,  21  A;  Lea, 
8  A;  Bridwell,  Quayle,  Hagemann,  Phil- 
lips, B.  S.  Brown,  Hummel,  Thompson, 
Bonnet,  Madson,  Flossfeder,  Ruehe,  Hib- 
bard,  Hayes,  L.  M.  Davis,  Stebbins,  Mc- 
Charles,    A. 

F,    11:07  a.m. — January  26,   February 
9,  March  8,  April  19,   13  A. 
Anatomy:    Moody,    Harvey     (secretary),    3 
Anat;  dal  Piaz,  5  Anat. 

W,  11:07  a.m. — February  7,  March  6, 
April  3,  4  Anat. 
Anthropology:   Kroeber,   Waterman,   Nelson, 
Mus. 

4:07  p.m. — February  2,   March  2,  Ap- 
ril 3,  Mus. 
Architecture:     Howard,     Hays,     Cummings, 
Seawell,  Perry,  Arch. 

M,    8   p.m. — February   5,    March   4,    April 

1,  May  6,  Arch. 

Astronomy:  Leuschner,  3  O;   *Crawford,  11 

O ;    Einarsson,   Meyer,    Morehouse,    10    O. 

W,    4:07  p.m. — January   17,    February 

21,  March  20,   April   17,  3   O. 


Botany:    Setchell,    317   HM;    Jepson,    6    B; 
Hall    (secretary),    307   HM;    Moore,    PL. 
4:07  p.m. — January  18,  March  6,  Ap- 
ril 10,   317  HM. 

Chemistry:   O'Neill,  221  Chem;   Biddle,  264 
Chem;    Booth,    249    Chem;    Morgan,    201 
Chem;    Blasdale    (secretary),    234   Chem; 
Burke,  261  Chem;   Sherrill,  201  Chem. 
Mondays,  4:07  p.m. — 226  Chem. 

Civil  Engineering:  Derleth,  204  CE ;  Hyde, 
101  CE;   ^ears,   Kesner,   304  CE ;   Alva- 
rez,   106    CE;    Eddy,    207    CE ;    Griswold, 
109  CE;   Gay,  305  CE ;  White,  403   CE ; 
Th,   4:07  p.m. — January   18,   February 
15,  March  21,  April  18,  May  9,  204 
CE. 

Drawing:  Kower,  10  E;  Wythe  (secre- 
tary), 24  E;  Judson,  Arch;  Monges.  24 
E;  Neuhaus,  300  Cal. 

F,    4:07   p.m. — January   26,    February 
23,  March  29,  April  26,   10  E. 

Economics:  Miller,  104  Cal;  Plehn,  105 
Cal;  Hatfield,  114  Cal;  Mitchell,  104 
Cal;  Hutchinson,  207  Cal;  Peixotto,  13 
L;  Whitney,  14b  N;  Daggett  (secre- 
tary), 104  Cal;  Miss  Stebbins,  Campus 
House. 

Education:  Lange,  Faculty  Room,  Cal; 
Thomas,  Rugh,  Lull,  Boone,  201  Cal. 
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English:  Gayley,  19b  N:  Amies,  33  N. 
Wells,  23  N;  Sanford,  Flaherty,  24b  N 
Hart,  33  N;  Kurtz  (secretary),  19b  N 
*von  Neumayer,  Smithson,  23  N;  Blanch 
ard,  24  N ;  Cory,  23  N ;  MacMinn,  18  E  ; 
Bacon,  25  N.  Graduate  students  consult 
Professor  Hart ;  all  others,  Professor 
Kurtz. 

8  p.m. — January  29,  February  26,  Ap- 
ril  29^  May   10. 

}eography:    Holway,    8   BH;    Reed,    7   BH ; 
iSmith.    108    Cal ;    Hutchinson,    207    Cal. 
W,  4:07  p.m. — January  24,  March  13, 
8  BH. 

'eology  and  Mineralogy:  Lawson,  107  BH ; 
Louderback,  Eakle,  6  BH;  Wood,  2  BH. 

'erman:  Schilling,  32  N;  Senger,  34  N: 
Demeter,  18c  N;  *Paschall,  Pinger  (sec- 
retary), 7  N. 

W,    3:07  p.m. — January    17,   February 
7,  March  6,  April  3,  32  N. 

reek:    Clapp,    8    N;    Allen    (secretary),    9 
N;    Washburn,  Mus ;   Linforth,   9  N. 
F,    4:07    p.m. — January    26,    February 
23,   March  29,  April  26,   9  N. 

listory:  Stephens,  108  Cal;  Bacon,  108 
Cal;  Bolton,  37  L;  Teggart,  BL;  Bow- 
man, 1Smith,  Scholz,  McCormac,  Paetow 
(secretary),    108  Cal. 

W,    7:30   p.m. — January    17,    31;    Feb- 
ruary  14,   28;   March   13,    27;    April 
10,  24;  May  8,  Faculty  Club. 
hygiene:      Reinhardt,      *Bancroft,     Paroni, 
Kilgore,  Inf ;   Hoag,  Ent;   Sawyer    (secre- 
tary), Bac  Lab;   Force,  Inf. 

W,   4:07   p.m. — January   31,   February 
28,   March  27,  April  24,  Inf. 

rrigation:    Etcheverry,   Chandler,    12   A. 
Meets    with    the    Department    of    Civil 
Engineering. 
urisprudence:    Jones,    212    BHL;    McMur- 
ray,   213    BHL:    Boke.    211   BHL;    Kidd, 
214    BHL;    Thelen,    106    BHL;    Jacobs, 
107  BHL;  Colby,  White,   104  BHL;  *Ta- 
sheira,    Lynch    (secretary),    Griffiths,    215 
BHL:    Harrison,    *01ney,    *Chamberlain, 
Matthew,   BHL. 

Th.     1:07    p.m. — January    18.    February 
1,    15;    March    7,    21;    April   4,    18; 
May  2,  212  BHL. 
atin:    Merrill,    9    N;    Richardson,    11    N; 
Price,    Nutting    (secretary),    3    N;    Wash- 
burn,   Mus;     Petersson,    Deutsch,    Clark, 
9  N. 

Tu,   4:07  p.m. — February  6,   March  5, 
April  2,  May  7,   9  N. 


Mathematics:  Haskell,  6  N;  Edwards,  5  N; 
^oble,  Whitney,  14b  N;  Lehmer,  18  N; 
Putnam,  4  N;  McDonald  (secretary), 
10  N;  Bernstein,  14b  N;  Kuschke,  18 
N;  Woods,  Irwin,  Buck,  6  N. 
Tuesdays,  2:07  p.m. — 6  N. 
Mechanics:  Cory,  33  M;  *  Reynolds,  Sibley, 
Domonoske,  28  M;  LeConte,  4  M;  Fisch- 
er,  Gilcrest,   32  M. 

Th,   4:07  p.m. — January  25.  March  7, 
March  28,   April  25;    S,    10:07   a.m. 
—May  4,   11. 
Military  Science  and  Tactics :    Lewis,    Arm- 
ory. 
Mining:   Christy,   132  HM;   Hersam    (secre- 
tary), 204  HM;  Durham,  101  HM;  Mor- 
ley,    108  HM. 

W,   4:07  p.m. — February   7,    March   6, 
April  3,  May  1,   223  HM. 
Oriental   Languages :    Fryer,    10    L ;    Kuno, 

28  S. 
Palaeontology:   Merriam,  Clark,   204  BH. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology :  Gay,  Fitzger- 
ald, Lee,  Rusk,  Path. 

Philosophy:    Stratton,    9    P;    Rieber,    2    P; 
*Adams,     Pope,     3     P ;     Brown,     10     P ; 
Becker,  6  P;   Lewis,  2  P. 
F,  4:07  p.m. — January  26,  February  23, 
March  29,    April   26,   3    P. 

Physical  Culture:  W.  E.  Magee,  Ligda, 
HG. 

Physics:  Slate,  15  S;  Lewis,  16  S;  Ray- 
mond, 17a  S;  Minor,  Hall,  19  S;  Elston, 
5   S;   Abbott,   4  E. 

Physiology :  Maxwell,  Robertson,  Burnett, 
Moore,  PL. 

Political  Science:  Barrows,  Faculty  Room, 
Cal;   Reed,   106  Cal;   Noyes,   22  N. 

Romanic  Languages:  Foulet,  Schevill,  15c 
N;  Wilmsen,  *Chambers,  Clark,  Fau- 
cheux,  Howard,  Bransby,  Child,  Lamare, 
Solomon,  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  17b  N. 
W,  4:07  p.m. — January  24,  February  7, 
21;  March  6,  20;  April  3,  17,  17b 
N. 

Sanskrit:   Ryder,  2  N. 

Semitic  Languages:   Popper,  Meyer,   2  N. 

Slavic  Languages:  Noyes,  22  N. 

Zoology :  Kofoid,  19  E ;  Ritter,  7  E ;  Tor- 
rey,  14  E;  Long,  21  E;  Daniel  (secre- 
tary), 16  E;  Grinnell,  Cal  Mus  Vert 
Zool. 

M,  11:07  a.m. — January  15,  29;  Feb- 
ruary 12,  26;  March  11,  25;  April 
8,  22;  May  6,  19  E. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ADVANCED  COURSES  FOR  1912-13 


PHILOSOPHY 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  GRADUATE  WORK 

,  Mills  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

George  M.  Stratton,  Professor  of  Psychology  on  the  Mills  Foundation. 
Charles  H.  Rieber,  Professor  of  Logic  in  part  on  the  Mills  Foundation. 
Arthur  Upham  Pope,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Warner  Brown,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
Clarence  I.  Lewis,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  has  a  building  for  its  special  use,  in 
which  there  is  a  main  lecture  room  and  a  number  of  smaller  classrooms 
with  offices  and  consultation  rooms.  A  small  departmental  library  is  housed 
in  the  Philosophy  Building,  supplemental  to  the  collection  of  the  main 
University  Library,  which  contains  a  carefully  selected  and  somewhat  ex- 
tensive collection  of  the  classic  and  current  authors  in  Philosophy,  including 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Logic,  Aesthetics,  and  Psychology. 

Graduate  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  means  of  seminaries,  and  ex- 
cellent facilities  exist  for  original  research. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  whole  of  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  Philosophy  Building  and 
part  of  the  basement  are  devoted  to  the  psychological  laboratory.  Besides 
a  full  equipment  for  class  instruction  and  for  demonstrations  in  connection 
with  lectures,  the  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  large  number  of  special 
instruments  for  investigations  in  all  the  principal  lines  of  psychological 
experiments.  There  is  also  an  ample  collection  of  such  auxiliary  instruments 
as  are  most  frequently  required  in  setting  up  special  apparatus  for  research, 
and  there  is  a  shop  equipped  for  carpenter  work.  In  addition  to  the  main 
laboratory  room  there  are  several  quiet  rooms  suitable  for  research  pur- 
poses, a  large  dark-and-silent  room,  and  a  photographic  darkroom  with  full 
equipment.  All  the  rooms  are  connected  by  switch-board  with  high  and 
low  potential  electric  current,  and  are  served  with  alternating  lighting  cur- 
rent and  with  gas.  There  is  in  the  laboratory  a  small  library  of  psycho- 
logical hand-books,  in  addition  to  the  collection  of  works  in  the  University 
Library. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  qualifications  for  each  course  are  indicated  in  its  prerequisite. 
Qualified  undergraduates  may  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the 
officers  in  charge. 
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211a-211b.  Theory  of   Knowledge.  Professor  Bieber. 

Louie  ;is  the  method  of  truth.     Developmenl  and  criticism  of  the  leading 

theories  of  knowledge,  aiming  at  a  constructive  result. 
2  Ins..  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  S.     Prerequisite:  a  good  knowledge 
of  Kant 's  critical  writings,  and  of  the  attempted  continuation  of  his 
principles  by  Fichte  and  Hegel. 

211ah-211bh.  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Professor  Rieber. 

Honor  course  in  connection  writh  the  preceding.  5  units  each  half-year. 
Students    in   this    course    should    register    for    211ah-211bh,    not    for 

211A-211B. 

213a-213b.  Psychological  Seminar.      Professor  Stratton  and  Dr.  Brown. 

The  investigation  of  special  problems,  selected  with  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual interest  of  those  electing  the  work;  reports  and  discussions. 

2  hrs.,  consecutive,  tnroughout  the  year,  Tu,  8-10  p.m.  Prerequisite: 
course  106a  and  106b  or  133a-133b. 

21.~>a-215b.  Psychological  Research.     Professor  Stratton  and  Dr.  Brown. 

Special  problems,  assigned  individually  for  original  investigation  in  the 
laboratory. 

Not  less  than  8  hrs.,  throughout  the  year,  4  units  each  half-year;  but  at 
least  12  hrs.,  6  units  each  half-year,  recommended.  Units  and  hours 
arranged  with  each  student,  at  times  within  M  Tu  W  Th  F,  10-12 
and  1-4.  Prerequisite:  courses  106a  and  106b,  or  their  equivalent; 
permission  to  elect  the  course,  obtained  from  the  instructor  in  charge. 

220a-220b.  Philosophical  Seminar.  Professor  Rieber. 

Subject  for  1911-12:  Hegel's  Logic. 

2  hrs.,  consecutive  throughout  the  year.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Pre- 
requisite: Thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  metaphysical 
and  logical  theories. 

220ah-220bh.  Philosophical  Seminar.  Professor  Rieber. 

Honor  course  in  connection  with  the  preceding.      5  units,  each  half- 
year.     Students  in  this  course  should  register  for  220ah-220bh,  not 
for  220a-220b. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  regular  courses,  special  lines  of  study  will 
be  arranged  for  qualified  graduates  who  are  candidates  for  higher  degrees, 
or  who  wish  to  carry  on  advanced  wrork. 


UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

103a-103b.  History  of  Philosophy.  Professor  Rieber. 

Critical  account,  in  outline,  of  the  course  of  Occidental  thought,  with 

references  to  the  thought  of  the  Orient. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  2. 
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104a-104b.  Ethics,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

Assistant    Professor  Pope. 
History  and  criticism  of  the  chief  ethical   theories,  with  an  applica- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  main  problems  of  conduct,  individual  and 
social.     Lectures  and  conferences. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu   Th,  9,  with   an  additional  hour  for 
conference,  in  sections. 

105.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Assistant  Professor  Pope. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  8.     Prerequisite:   course  103a-103b. 

105h.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Assistant  Professor  Pope. 

An  honor  course  in  connection  with  the  preceding.  5  units.  Students 
in  this  course  should  register  for  105h,  not  for  105. 

106a.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Experiment.  Dr.  Brown. 

4  hrs.,  2  units,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  section  I,  10  to  12;  section  II, 

1  to  3.     Prerequisite:  course  2a  or  2b. 

106b.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Experiment.  Dr.  Brown. 

4  hrs.,  2  units,  second  half-year.  Tu  Th,  section  I,  10  to  12;  section 
II,  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  course  2a  or  2b.  Courses  106a  and  106b 
supplement  each  other,  but  either  may  be  taken  separately. 

106c.  Laboratory  Practice.  Dr.  Brown. 

Experiments  supplementing  courses  106a  and  106b,  and  affording  an 
opportunity  for  more  thorough  work  in  the  same  subjects. 

2  hrs.,  1  unit,  either  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

124.  History  of  Psychology.  Professor  Stratton. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

133a-  133b.  Advanced  General  Psychology.  Dr.  Brown. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  reports,  upon  special  aspects  of  modern  theory. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  9.     Prerequisite:  course  2a. 

134.  Abnormal  Psychology.  

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W,  4. 

J 10.  Logic  of  Science.  Mr.  Becker. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2.     Prerequisite:  course  1. 

116.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Dr.  Lewis. 

Introduction  to  their  systems  by  a  comparative  study. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  W  F,  10.  Prerequisite:  course  103a-103b. 
This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  major  in  Greek,  for  students  who 
read  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  in  the  original. 

121.  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Spencer.  Mr.  Becker. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10.     Prerequisite:  course  103a-103b. 
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L23.  German  Idealism  after  Kant.  Dr.  Lewis. 

Fichte,    Schelling    and    Hegel :    a    study    of    the    development    of    the 

Kantian  philosophy  in  Germany. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Prerequisite:    courses  103a-103b  and   105,  if 

this  has  not  been  completed  previously. 

137.  Advanced  Ethics.  Assistant  Professor  Pope. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Prerequisite:  course 
104a-104b. 

138.  Continental  Rationalism  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Mr.  Becker. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10.     Prerequisite:  course  103a-103b. 

139.  Political  Philosophy.  Mr.  Becker. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2.     Prerequisite:  course  104a-104b. 

140a-140b.  Psychological   Experiments. 

Professor  Stratton  and  Dr.  Brown. 
A  study  of  special  yet  connected  problems,  by  means  of  experiment, 
reading,  and  discussions  in  common.  The  general  topic  for  the 
work  of  the  year  1911-12  will  probably  be  Suggestion  without 
Hypnosis. 
Not  less  than  6  hrs.  throughout  the  year.  3  units.  Units  and  hours 
to  be  arranged  with  each  student,  at  times  within  M  Tu  W  Th  F, 
10-12  and  1-4.     Prerequisites:  106a-106b,  or  their  equivalents. 

140ah-140bh.  Psychological  Experiments. 

Professor  Stratton  and  Dr.  Brown. 
Honor    course   in    connection    with .  the    preceding.      10    hrs.,    5    units, 
throughout  the  year.      Students  in  this  course  should  register  for 
140ah-140bh,  not  for  140a-140b. 

Free  Elective  Courses 

35a-35b.  Nineteenth  Century  Thought.  Dr.  Lewis. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

36a-36b.  Aesthetics.  Assistant  Professor  Pope. 

The  definition,  types,  and  standard  of  the  Beautiful;  the  Beautiful  in 

Nature  and  in  the  Fine  Arts;  the  relation  between  aesthetic  values 

and  ethical  and  religious  values. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  10. 
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EDUCATION 

Alexis  F.  Lange,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

Charles  E.  Rugh,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

*W.   Scott  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Examiner  of 

Schools. 
Herbert  G.  Lull,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
Richard  G.  Boone,  Lecturer  in  Education. 
David  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

GRADUATE  WORK  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  department  serves  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  to  advance  the  art  and 
science  of  education,  by  research  and  by  training  for  research;  (2)  to 
give  advanced  professional  preparation  to  teachers  in  the  higher  schools 
and  to  school  administrators. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  department  offers  to  mature  students 
having  the  requisite  training,  an  educational  seminar  for  the  scientific 
and  critical  study  of  the  problems  of  educational  theory  and  practice. 

A  second  seminar  for  the  investigation  of  problems  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  schools  and  the  directing  of  educational  forces  is 
provided,  intended  essentially  for  those  who  are  employed  as  school  prin- 
ciples or  superintendents,  or  are  preparing  for  such  service. 

Besides  these  are  courses  in  selected  topics,  special  studies,  being 
individual  research  work  under  personal  direction. 

Provision  is  made,  therefore,  for  the  higher  training  of  teachers  of 
two  classes:  (1)  those  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
normal  schools  and  colleges;  and  (2)  those  preparing  for  school  adminis- 
tration, as  principals,  superintendents  of  schools,  or  directors  in  college 
departments  of  education. 

There  are  also  offered  advanced  courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
education  which  serve  non-professional  as  well  as  professional  purposes, 
looking  to  individual  culture  and  training,  and  fitting  for  that  intelligent 
participation  in  public  and  private  education  which  good  citizenship  demands 
of  educated  men  and  women  of  all  vocations. 

The  department  makes  provision,  under  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  courses  leading  to  the  high  school  teachers'  cer- 
tificate as  follows: 

I.  Courses  in  the  history  of  education. 
II.  Courses  in  the  theory  of  education. 

III.  Courses  in  method. 

IV.  Practice  teaching. 

Courses  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  subjects  are  offered  by  the 
following  departments:  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  English,  French,  Geo- 
graphy, German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Physical  Culture,  and 
Zoology. 
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For  the  fundamental  and  auxiliary  courses  in  Biology,  Hygiene, 
Psychology,  Ethics,  Sociology,  and  Law,  consult  the  announcements  of 
the  respective  departments. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
207.  Educational  Seminar.  Dr.  Boone. 

Topics  changed  from  year  to  year.     Admission  only  on  consultation 

with  the  instructor.     S,  10-12. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

School  Administration.     Seminar.     [See  Political  Science  205.] 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Th,  1-3. 

215.  Special  Studies.  The  Department  Staff. 

Credit  value,  hours,  and  topics  to  be  arranged. 

226.  Introduction  to  Educational  Method.         Associate  Professor  Rugh. 

The  school  subjects,  their  nature  and  subdivisions  into  lessons;  the 
nature,  place,  and  assignment  of  the  lesson;  the  recitation;  prin- 
ciples of  explanation  applied  to  high  school  subjects. 

2  hrs.,  either  half-year.     Tu,  4;  S,  8. 

222.  Study  and  Presentation.  Professor  Thomas. 
Typical  processes  and  methods. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     S,  10-12. 

223.  School  Management.  

3  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

218.  Language  and  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools.        Professor  Lange. 
Language   and  literature   as   educational   means;    principles,   material, 
and  methods  of  instruction;  the  arts  of  interpretation  and  transla- 
tion; practical  exercises,  oral  and  written. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

203.  Educational  Conference.  Professor  Lange. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     S,  10-12. 

201.  The  Practice  of  Teaching.  Asociate  Professor  Rugh. 

Lectures,  readings,  and  conferences,  together  with  school  observation 
and  practice  of  teaching,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  The 
school  observation  and  practice  of  teaching  ordinarily  require  one 
period  daily  for  five  days  a  week,  but  students  are  expected  to 
have  two  consecutive,  free  hours  between  9  and  3  o'clock  through- 
out the  week  in  order  to  facilitate  making  the  teaching  assign- 
ments. Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Teachers'  Recommenda- 
tion whose  pedagogical  training  is  taken  at  this  University. 

4  hrs.,  either  half-year.     W,  4;  S,  9;  and  a  conference  hour  to  be  ar- 

ranged. Prerequisite:  I,  Education  103b  or  125;  II.  Education  105b 
or  110  or  121;  and  III,  Education  218  a  or  222a  or  226.  But  the 
courses  elected  under  II  and  III  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
this  course. 
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UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

103a.  The  History  of  Education:  Earlier  Periods.  Professor  Lange. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.  M  W  F,  10.  Prerequisite:  courses  2a  or  2b 
and  104a-104b  in  Philosophy. 

103b.  The  History  of  Education:  Later  Periods. 

Assistant  Professor  Thomas  and  Dr.  Boone. 
3  hrs.,  either  half-year.     M  W  F,  3;  M  W  F,  8. 

104.  Social  Aspects  of  Secondary  Education.  

3  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

125.  The  History  of  American  Education. 

Dr.  Boone  and  Assistant  Professor  Lull. 
3  hrs.,  either  half  year.    M  W  F,  8. 

105a.  The  Theory  of  Education.  Professor  Lange. 

3  hrs.,  either  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

105b.  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Professor  Lange. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.    M  W  F,  9. 

111.  Educational  Psychology.  

3  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

121.  The  High  School.  Assistant  Professor  Thomas. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  4. 

127.  Moral  Education.  Associate  Professor  Rugh. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.  Tu  Th,  8. 

110.  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Secondary  Education.  Dr.  Boone. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10.     Prerequisite:   courses  2a  or  2b 

and  4a-4b  in  Philosophy. 

116.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Secondary  Education. 
Pro-seminar.  Professor  Lange  and  Dr.  Boone. 

2  hrs.,  each  half-year.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  preceding 
courses. 

117h.  Honor  Course. 

Special  assignments  in  connection  with  the  regular  exercises  of  103a 
or  110  or  116.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  are  to  register 
for  117h,  not  for  103a,  110  or  116. 

School  Legislation  in  California.     [See  Jurisprudence  109.] 

Contemporary  Theories  of  Social  Reform.     [See  Economics  142.] 

The  Child  and  the  State.     [See  Economics  150.] 

Public  Health.     [See  Hygiene  1a.] 
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JURISPRUDENCE 

William  Carey  Jones,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence. 

George  H.  Boke,  Professor  of  Law. 

Orrin  K.  McMurray,  Professor  of  Law. 

Curtis  H.  Lindley,  Honorary  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Mines  and  Water. 

Alexander  M.  Kidd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Matthew  C.  Lynch,  Instructor  in  Law. 

*  Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

Lester  H.  Jacobs,  Lecturer  on  Law  of  Insurance. 

Max  Thelen,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

Carlos  G.  White,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

Farnham  P.  Griffiths,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

Arthur  G.  Tasheira,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

*Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

William  Edward  Colby,  Lecturer  on  Law  of  Mines. 

Maurice  E.  Harrison,  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

Allan  P.  Matthews,  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Interstate  Transportation. 

The  design  of  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence  is  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion, whether  historical,  theoretical,  or  practical,  in  the  whole  orbit  of 
the  law,  international,  public  and  private.  On  the  historical  and  theoretical 
side  it  affords  courses  in  International  Law,  Roman  Law,  Jurisprudence, 
or  the  theory  of  the  law,  and  on  various  topics  in  the  History  of  the 
Common  Law. 

On  the  practical  side,  it  offers  a  complete  professional  curriculum, 
based  upon  a  foundation  of  at  least  three  years  of  academic  training. 
The  main  body  of  this  curriculum  is  of  general  application,  constituting 
a  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law  in  any  jurisdiction  which  is  based 
on  the  common  law.  At  the  same  time,  courses  are  given  which  direct 
attention  to  local  legal  conditions  of  the  western  states,  such  as  mining 
law  and  code  procedure. 

LIBRARY 

A  valuable  Law  Library  is  accessible  to  the  students.  It  contains  all 
the  Federal  reports,  the  more  important  older  state  reports,  all  the  recent 
state  reports,  and  a  large  number  of  text-books,  works  of  reference,  and 
legal  periodicals,  American  and  foreign.  It  contains  the  more  important 
English  reports,  of  which  it  will  soon  have  complete  sets. 

The  Department  of  Jurisprudence  now  occupies  the  Boalt  Memorial 
Hall  of  Law,  a  building  designed  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  legal 
instruction.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  lecture  halls.  The  second  floor 
contains  the  library,  with  accommodations  for  some  ninety  thousand 
volumes;  a  spacious  reading  room;  offices  for  members  of  the  faculty;  and 
special  conference  rooms.     The  sub-floor  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  law 
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students,  and  contains  a  general  assembly  room,  club  rooms,  court  rooms, 
and  lockers. 

The  building  was  erected  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Boalt,  supplemented  by  subscriptions  from  California  lawyers,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late  John  H.  Boalt. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  IN  LAW 

The  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  is  the  law  degree  conferred  upon  work 
done  in  this  department.  A  candidate  for  this  degree  must  hold  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  California  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  from  some  other  institution.  He  must  in  addition  have  pursued 
the  three  years'  professional  curriculum,  the  first  year  of  which  may  have 
been  taken  as  the  senior  year  of  the  undergraduate  course.  He  must 
present  an  acceptable  dissertation  on  some  selected  topic  in  law. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE.     DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  usual  degrees  of  Masters  of  Arts,  Master  of  Letters,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may  be  obtained  by  specializing  in  the  Department  of 
Jurisprudence  as  in  any  other  department  of  graduate  work. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  Professional  Curriculum — Second  and  Third  Years 

217a-217b.  The  Law  of  Property.     (Second  year.) 

Professor  McMurray. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  9. 

230a-230b.  Negotiable  Instruments.  Mr.  Tasheira. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     F,  3-5. 

221a-221b.  The  Law  of  Evidence.  Assistant  Professor  Kidd. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  10. 

227.  The  Law  of  Trusts.  Professor  Boke. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11. 

222.  The  Principles  of  Equity.  Professor  Boke. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     W  F,  10. 

224.  The  Law  of  Sales.  Dr.  Lynch. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W,  8. 

226.  The  Law  of  Public  Service  Companies  and  Carriers. 

Professor  Jones. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  9. 

225.  The  Law  of  Corporations.  Dr.  Lynch. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.    M  W,  11. 

240a-240b.  Conflict  of  Laws.  Mr.  Griffiths. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  4. 
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216a-216b.  The  Law  of  Mines.  Mr.  Colby. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year.     Th,  8. 

232a-232b.  The  Law  of  Insurance.  Mr.  Jacobs. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  S,  10. 

229.  Code  Procedure.  Professor  McMurray. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  10. 

233a-233b.  Practice.  Assistant  Professor  Kidd. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  2. 

241.  The  Law  of  Suretyship.  Mr.  Jacobs. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

208.  The  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations.  Professor  Jones. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  9. 

244.  Admiralty.     (Examination  course.) 
2  units,  one  half-year. 

246.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Common  Law:   (a)  History  of  Criminal 
Law;   (&)  History  of  Law  of  Eeal  Property;    (c)   History  of  Con- 
tract.    (Examination  course.) 
2  units,  one  half-term  for  any  one  topic. 

Note. — The  courses  entitled  " Examination  courses"  are  for  individual 
research  on  the  part  of  the  student,  under  the  supervision  of  some  member 
of  the  faculty.  The  test  of  proficiency  will  be  based  on  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

103a-103b.  Principles  of  International  Law.  Mr.  Thelen. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  8. 

105.  Roman  Law.  Mr.  Griffiths. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Required  for  the  majgr  in  Jurisprudence;  but 

students  may  take  instead  Latin  121  and  181.     (See  below.)    Tu  Th,  2. 

Elementary  Roman  Law.     (See  Latin  121.)  Professor  Merrill. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest.     (See  Latin  181.)  Professor  Merrill. 

Books  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  13.7,  being  part  of  the  law  of  contracts. 

1  hr.,  second  half-year.     Tu,  3.     3  units. 

106.  Jurisprudence.  Mr.  Griffiths. 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  conceptions  of  law. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year,  Tu  Th,  2. 
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109.  School  Legislation  in  California.  Professor  Jones. 

2  hrs.,   second  half-year.     S,   8-10.     This   course   is   also  listed  in   the 

Department  of  Education. 

The  Professional  Curriculum — First  Year 

111a-111b.  The  Law  of  Property.     (First  year.)       Professor  McMurray. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.    M  W  F,  8. 

112a-112b.  The  Law  of  Torts.  Professor  Jones. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.    M  W  F,  9.     2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W,  9. 

113.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.  Assistant  Professor  Kidd. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  11. 

115a-115b.  The  Law  of  Contracts.  Professor  Boke. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  W  Th,  10. 

119.  Common  Law  Procedure.  Assistant  Professor  Kidd. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

120.  Agency.  Dr.  Lynch. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.    M,  10;  Tu  Th,  9. 
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HISTORY 


H.  Morse  Stephens,  Professor  of  History. 

Thomas  E.  Bacon,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History. 

Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Professor  of  American  History. 

Frederick  J.  Teggart,  Associate  Professor  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  and 

Honorary  Curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 
Jacob  N.  Bowman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 
Richard  F.  Scholz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient  History. 
Eugene  I.  McCormac,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  History. 
Louis   J.   Paetow,   Assistant   Professor   of   English   History,    and   Acting 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  History. 
C.  E.  Chapman,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History. 
G.  C.  Davidson,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History. 
J.  G.  Iliff,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History. 
J.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Jr.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History. 
T.  B.  Kittredge,  Reader  in  History. 
W.  W.  Kergan,  Reader  in  History. 
T.  J.  Ledwich,  Reader  in  History. 
K.  C.  Leebrick,  Reader  in  History. 

The  Department  of  History  offers  courses,  as  detailed  below,  leading 
to  the  master's  degree  in  Ancient,  Medieval,  Modern  European,  English, 
Spanish,  and  American  History.  To  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  the  department  offers  the  preparatory  work  necessary  for 
the  degree  examinations  in  Ancient,  Modern  European,  and  American 
History.  Candidates  in  Modern  European  History  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  the  work  required  for  the  doctor's  degree  without  spending  at 
least  one  year  of  study  upon  their  theses  in  Europe. 

The  University  Library  provides  ample  material  for  research  in  Ancient 
History,  including  as  it  does  practically  all  the  published  collections  of 
inscriptions  and  papyri,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  archaeological  excava- 
tions, and  the  periodical  sets  covering  the  entire  field  of  classical  studies. 

In  European  History  the  library  is  also  well  equipped.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  authorities  and  literature  relating  to  the  countries  of  Europe 
it  has  such  important  publications  as  the  Collection  de  documents  inedits 
sur  I'histoire  de  France,  Monumenta  Germaniae  historica,  Coleccion  de 
documentos  ineditos  para  la  historia  de  Espina,  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
and  the  Bolls  Series.  For  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  Napoleonic  Period,  the  library  contains  all  the  principal  sets  and 
many  items  of  particular  value  such  as  the  original  edition  of  the  Moniteur 
to  1818. 

The  attention  of  students  is  particularly  called  to  the  exceptional 
opportunities  for  historical  research  in  Western  and  Spanish-American 
History  offered  by  the  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  Collection  of  manuscripts 
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and  books  relating  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
Alaska  to  Panama.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of  unpublished  documentary  material  at  the 
disposal  of  students  in  any  American  university.  The  individual  manu- 
script documents  which  are  as  yet  unprinted  may  be  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  these  are  continually  receiving  additions  in  the 
form  of  transcripts  from  the  archives  of  Mexico  and  Spain.  The  manu- 
scripts relate  more  especially  to  the  history  of  California,  but  they  also 
cover  the  history  of  Spanish  activities  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Louisiana,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  addition  to  those  in 
the  Bancroft  Collection,  a  large  private  collection  of  transcripts  from 
Mexican  archives  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
has  become  available  to  graduate  students  of  the  University. 

The  printed  material  of  the  Bancroft  Collection  numbers  approxi- 
mately fifty  thousand  items,  exclusively  representative  of  the  history  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  collection  has,  however,  been  made  on  the  widest 
lines,  so  that,  for  example,  the  religious  and  economic  history  of  the  area 
covered  is  fully  represented.  An  accurate  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  col- 
lection may  be  formed  by  consulting  the  Lists  of  Authorities  given  in 
the  Works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  (San  Francisco,  1882-1890,  39  vols.). 

Graduate  students  are  eligible  for  appointment  to  University  Fellow- 
ships (application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School), 
and  for  appointment  to  Readerships  and  Teaching  Fellowships  in  the 
Department  of  History  (applications  should  be  filed  with  the  head  of  the 
department  not  later  than  May  1).  The  order  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  has  established  a  Travelling  Fellowship  in  California  His- 
tory of  the  value  of  $1500,  and  two  Resident  Fellowships  of  the  value  of 
$750  each,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  students  who  shall  have  spent  at 
least  one  year  in  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  California. 

The  Bryce  Historical  Essay  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  open  to 
all  students  in  History.  The  subject  of  the  competition  is  announced 
annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  half-year;  essays  must  be  deposited 
with  the  Recorder  by  April  1;  the  award  is  made  public  at  Commencement. 

The  results  of  investigations  completed  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  department  appear  in  the  University  of  California  Publications  in 
History  and  in  the  Publications  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  desirous  of  pursuing  graduate  work  in  history  must  register 
— immediately  upon  entrance — with  the  secretary  of  the  department,  108 
California  Hall.  A  member  of  the  department  is  appointed  to  supervise 
the  work  of  each  graduate  student.  Graduates  from  other  institutions — 
before  admission  to  graduate  work — will  be  tested  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  both  European  and  American  history. 

Candidates  for  the  master 's  degree  in  history  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  work  required  of  an  undergraduate  major  student  in 
History;  they  are  recommended  to  take  course  191,  and  course  201 — which 
is  preliminary  to  other  seminary  work — unless  exempted  from  it  by 
having  been  admitted  to  course  101h;  they  must  take  at  least  one  seminary 
course,  in  connection  with  which  a  thesis  must  be  presented  on  a  subject 
to  be  approved  by  the  department. 
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201A-201B.  The  Critical  Study  of  History.  Professor  Stephens. 

An  introduction  to  the  materials  and  processes  of  historical   Writing, 

based   on    Langlois    and    Seignobos,    Introduction    to    the    Study    of 

History. 
2  hrs.,  throughout   the  year.     Th,  3-5. 

202a-202b.  The  Theory  of  History.  Professor  Teggart. 

An  examination  of  the  modern  ideas  concerning  the  scope  and  purpose 

of  history. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.    Tu,  3-5. 

211a-211b.  Ancient  History.  Assistant  Professor  Scholz. 

For  1911-12  the  subject  will  be:  Studies  in  the  history  of  Eoman  Law. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Th,  3-5. 

221a-221b.  Medieval  History.  Assistant  Professor  Bowman. 

For  1911-12  the  subject  will  be:  Gregory  of  Tours. 
2  hrs,.  throughout  the  year.     F,  3-5. 

222a-222b.     Church  History.  Professor  Bacon. 

For  1911-12  the  subject  will  be:  The  Protestant  Revolution. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

241a-241b.  Modern  European  History.  Professor  Stephens. 

For  1911-12  the  subject  will  be:    Diplomatic  relations  of  the  states  of 
Europe  from  1759  to  1776. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     F,  3-5. 

251a-251b.  English  History.  Assistant  Professor  Paetow. 

For  1911-12  the  subject  will  be:  Studies  in  the  history  of  English  Law. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Th,  1-3. 

271a-271b.  American  History.  Assistant  Professor  McCormac. 

For  1911-12  the  subject  will  be:  The  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 

States  during  the  Civil  War. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu,  1-3. 

281a-281b.  Western  History.  Professor  Bolton. 

For  1911-12  the  subject  will  be:  Frontier  relations  of  the  United  States 

with  Spain  and  Mexico  from  1803  to  1845. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     W,  3-5. 

282a-282b.  Pacific  Coast  History.  Associate  Professor  Teggart. 

For  1911-12  the  subject  will  be:  The  Exploration  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

from  1769  to  1792. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Th,  3-5. 
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MAJOE  COURSES 

The  minimum  requirement  for  students  taking  history  as  a  major  sub- 
ject is  twelve  units  (two  full  year  courses  of  major  work),  selected  from 
courses  111,  121,  141,  151,  161,  171,  181;  and  four  units  selected  from  the 
advanced  courses  (112,  122,  142,  etc.)  offered.  The  advanced  courses  in 
the  Upper  Division — with  the  exception  of  52,  172,  and  173 — presume  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French,  and  either  German  or  Spanish. 

101ah-101bh.  Honor  Course.  Professor  Stephens. 

Only  such  students  as  have  done  conspicuously  good  work  in  the 
junior  year,  and  are  recommended  by  the  department,  are  eligible 
for  this  course.     The  number  of  such  students  is  limited  to  six. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year,  with  a  maximum  of  5  hours  credit  each 

half-year.    W,  3-5. 

111a-111b.  Ancient  History.  Assistant  Professor  Scholz. 

(a)    To  the  death  of  Alexander,     (b)   To  800  A.D. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  10. 

112a-112b.  Hellenism,  its   Spread  and  Transformation. 

Assistant  Professor  Scholz. 
*(a)   Greek    civilization   from   its   beginnings   to    the    second   century 
A.D.,   with   special   emphasis   on  the   Hellenistic   period.       (b)    The 
spread   and   transformation   of   Hellenism    from   the   time   of   Con- 
stantine  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453). 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  10. 

113a-113b.  Ancient   Imperialism.  Assistant   Professor   Scholz. 

(a)  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  Constantine.  The  political  and 
religious  aspects  are  studied  intensively,  (b)  *  The  Roman  Empire 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
provincial  and  municipal  government  and  administration  of  the 
Early  Empire,  and  on  the  relations  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Empire  from  Constantine  to  Charlemagne. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  10. 

121a-121b.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.        Assistant  Professor  Bowman. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  1. 

122.  The  Early  Germans.  Assistant  Professor  Bowman. 
The  wandering  of  the  nations,  and  the  German  kingdoms  to  the  ninth 

century. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.    Tu  Th,  1. 

123.  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Assistant  Professor  Bowman. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  1. 
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*141a-141b.  Modern  European  History.  Professor  Stephens. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Spanish  is  required. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  1. 

142a-142b.  The  French  Eevolutionary  Period  in  Europe. 

Professor  Stephens. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.    Tu  Th,  2. 

151a-151b.  History  of  England.  Assistant  Professor  Paetow. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  9. 

152a-152b.  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Assistant  Professor  Paetow. 
Especially  designed  for  students  of  law. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

*161a-161b.  History  of  Spain  and  Spanish-America. 

Assistant  Professor  

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

171a-171b.  American  History.  Assistant  Professor  McCormac. 

3  hrsv  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  9. 

172a-172b.  Growth  of  the  American  National  Government. 

Assistant  Professor  McCormac. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

173a-173b.  The  Civil  War  and  Eeconstruction. 

Assistant  Professor  McCormac. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

181a-181b.  The  History  of  the  West.  Professor  Bolton. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  10. 

182a-182b.  Spain  in  the  Southwest.  Professor  Bolton. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W,  11. 

191a-191b.  Historical  Bibliography.  Associate  Professor  Teggart. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu,  2. 

THE  DEGEEE  OF  DOCTOE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  HISTOEY 

1.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  Students  desirous  of  being  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  History  must  register 
— immediately  upon  entrance — with  the  secretary  of  the  department. 
Such  students  must  have  completed  with  distinction  the  courses  necessary 
to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree,  taking  history  as  a  major  subject,  but 
in  no  case  will  a  student  be  accepted  who  has  not  a  competent  knowledge 
of  French,  and  German  or  Spanish.     The  fulfillment  of  these  requirements 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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does  not  of  itself  entitle  the  student  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy,  but  is 
regarded  as  the  prerequisite  of  his  application. 

The  department  will  not  accept  students  as  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree  until  satisfied  that  their  previous  acquirements  have  qualified  them 
for  advanced  study.  The  preparation  of  the  student  will  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  an  oral  inquiry  conducted  jointly  by  all  the  members  of  the 
department.  The  student  may  present  himself  for  this  inquiry  at  any 
time  after  graduation,  but  must  so  present  himself  at  least  two  years 
before  he  expects  to  take  his  degree.  The  purposes  of  the  inquiry  are 
to  enable  the  department  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  grasp  of  history  possessed  by  the  student;  and  to 
obtain  a  basis  upon  which  it  may  advise  the  student  in  regard  to  his 
further  studies.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  equivalent  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  courses  111,  121,  141,  151,  171.  On  the  results  of  this  inquiry 
the  department  may  reject  the  applicant;  or  it  may  recommend  further 
courses  of  study  before  passing  upon  his  application;  or  it  may  accept 
him  as  a  candidate.  In  no  case,  however,  will  the  acceptance  be  other 
than  provisional;  the  candidate  may  be  rejected  at  the  end  of  any  half- 
year  if  his  work  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  department. 

Students  entering  the  University  with  advanced  graduate  credit  from 
other  institutions  are  expected  to  show  that  their  preparation  is  the 
equivalent  of  that  demanded  above  for  the  standing  they  desire.  The 
minimum  period  of  candidacy  for  the  degree  is  one  half-year,  but  no 
graduate  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  without  the  com- 
pletion of  at  least  one  year  of  residence  at  the  University  of  California. 

2.  Course  of  Study.  On  his  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  the  student  must  select  a  course  of  study,  embracing  one  major 
and  one  or  two  minor  subjects,  to  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years,  the  last  one  of  which  must,  ordinarily,  be  spent  in  continuous 
residence  at  the  University  of  California.  The  division  of  time,  study, 
and  research  among  the  major  and  minor  subjects  must  be  approved  by 
the  department,  as  well  as  by  the  sub -committee  in  charge  of  the  student's 
work.  Ordinarily,  when  there  is  one  minor  subject  at  least  a  third  of  the 
candidate 's  work  is  given  to  it,  and  when  there  are  two  minor  subjects 
at  least  a  fourth  of  his  work  is  given  to  each.  At  least  one  minor  subject 
must  be  taken  in  a  department  of  the  University  other  than  history,  but 
it  should  be  so  related  to  the  major  subject  that  it  will  supplement  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  add  to  the  student 's  equipment  for  the  study  of 
history.  The  department  will,  usually,  advise  the  student  to  take  two 
minors.  For  example — it  is  presumed  that  owing  to  the  facilities  for 
research  in  the  Bancroft  Collection  there  will  be  candidates  who  will 
select  the  subject  of  their  theses  in  the  field  of  Spanish-American  history. 
Where  this  is  the  case  the  student  would  probably  be  advised  to  take  for 
his  minor  subjects  Modern  European  History  and  the  Spanish  language. 
Where  other  subjects,  as  for  example  Ancient  History  or  Modern  European 
History,  are  taken  for  major  subjects,  the  minors  would  be  arranged  on 
a  similar  basis  by  the  advice  of  the  department. 

Every  candidate  for  the  doctor 's  degree  must  present  to  the  Deaii  of 
the  Graduate  School,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  a 
detailed  written  report,  signed  by  the  instructors,  of  the  studies  actually 
pursued  during  the  year.  Any  candidate  failing  to  comply  with  this 
requirement  will  be  considered  to  have  withdrawn  from  candidacy. 
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3.  Thesis.  The  thesis  presented  must  give  evidence  of  the  candidate's 
ability  to  prosecute  independent  investigation,  it  must  contain  a  distinct 
contribution  to  historical  knowledge,  and  in  such  form  that  it  is  suitable 
for  publication. 

The  thesis  must  be  filed  with  the  Recorder  at  least  three  months 
previous  to  the  final  public  examination  for  the  degree. 

4.  Degree  Examinations.  In  presenting  himself  for  the  degree  exami- 
nations the  candidate  should  observe  that  the  recolnmendation  for  the 
degree  is  based  rather  on  the  attainments  of  the  candidate  than  on  the 
length  of  time  of  study,  and  that  the  degree  in  no  case  is  given  merely 
for  the  faithful  completion  of  a  course  of  study,  however  extensive. 

The  University  requires  that  two  examinations  shall  be  passed  before 
the  degree  will  be  conferred.  The  first  of  these  is  a  special  examination, 
conducted  by  the  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work,  and 
of  such  a  character  (oral,  or  written,  or  partly  oral  and  partly  written) 
as  the  sub-committee  may  determine.  This  examination  is  given  on  the 
major  subject  and  the  minor  subject  or  subjects,  presented  by  the  candi- 
date for  the  degree.  The  second  is  a  public  oral  examination,  also  con- 
ducted by  the  sub-committee  in  charge,  and  is  given  on  the  general  field 
from  which  the  candidate's  thesis  is  selected.  This  examination  pre- 
supposes knowledge  of  the  field  in  its  widest  bearing,  and  traverses  the 
subject  of  the  thesis,  especially  in  relation  to  bibliography  and  contem- 
porary research. 

Note. — Candidates  who  may  desire  to  receive  the  recommendation  of 
the  department  as  teachers  in  higher  institutions  must  have  acted  as 
teaching  fellows  in  history,  or  have  taken  charge  of  sections,  for  such 
time  as  may  be  prescribed,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  department. 


Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  taking  history  as  a  minor  must 
have  completed  satisfactorily  the  work  required  of  a  major  student  in 
history;  and  must  take  course  201  and  two  other  seminary  courses. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Bernard  Moses,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  Emeritus. 
David  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Thomas  H.  Reed,  Associate  Professor  of  Government. 
George  R.  Noyes,  Associate  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages. 
Fritz-Konrad  Kruger,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Political  Science. 

The  scope  of  instruction  in  this  department  includes  modern  govern- 
ments, their  administration  and  internal  politics;  international  relations, 
particularly  of  the  Far  East  and  of  Spanish  America  and  the  Caribbean; 
the  government  of  dependencies ;  state  government  and  administration ; 
local  and  municipal  government  in  Europe  and  America;  political  theories; 
administrative  and  legislative  methods  and  problems.  Courses  in  public 
law  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  and  candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree  who  offer  political  science  as  a  major  are  expected  to 
take  courses  in  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  and  International 
Law,  with  study  of  leading  cases.  Candidates  for  the  master's  degree 
may  receive  credit  toward  that  degree  for  any  Upper  Division  or  Graduate 
courses.  The  department  will  recommend  for  certification  as  high  school 
teachers  of  government  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  courses 
in  national,  state,  local,  and  municipal  government,  including  one  graduate 
course. 

The  department  is  prepared  to  direct  advanced  study  and  research  in 
the  following  fields:  Administrative  development  in  state  and  municipal 
government  in  the  western  states  of  the  Union;  comparative  American 
legislation;  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Republic;  the  government  of 
American  dependencies;  international  relations  in  the  Pacific;  the  govern- 
ment of  England. 

The  University  Library  is  equipped  for  the  study  of  the  government 
and  politics  of  Western  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Spanish  America. 
Its  collections  are  being  added  to  for  the  study  of  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific.  The  Bancroft  Library  contains  extensive  materials,  which  are 
being  increased,  for  study  of  the  institutions  and  politics  of  Spanish  North 
America. 

Advanced  students  have  the  privileges  of  the  Political  Science  Seminar 
Room  in  the  University  Library. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
201a.  Political  Science.  Professor  Barrows. 

A  reading  course  in  political  writings  of  first  importance:  Aristotle's 
Politics;  Macchiavelli's  Prince  and  Discourses;  Hobbe's  Leviathan; 
Spinoza's  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus ;  Locke's  Essays  on  Govern- 
ment; Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Laws;  Rousseau's  Social  Contract; 
and  other  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

(This  course  and  the  course  following  may  be  taken  by  qualified  seniors 
as  an  honor  course7  with  five  units  of  credit.) 
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201b.   Political  Science.  Professor  Barrows. 

The  reaction  against  the  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  writings  of  De  Maistre  and  Burke;  Godwin's  Political 
Justice ;  Bentham  's  Fragment  on  Government,  and  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation;  Austin's  Province  of  Jurisprudence;  Mill's 
Essay  on  Liberty  and  Eepresentative  Government;  the  social  and 
political  doctrines  of  August  Comte;  Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics; 
exponents  of  scientific  anarchism  and  of  state  socialism;  modern 
writers,  chosen  according  to  preference  of  the  class. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

202.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain.  Associate  Professor  Eeed. 

A  study  of  the  development  and  structure  of  tlie  government  of  Great 
Britain,  central  and  local.  Open  to  qualified  students,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

206.  The  Government  of  Mexico.  Professor  Barrows. 
Investigation  of  federal,  state  and  municipal  government,  and  of  social 

and  political  conditions  in  the  Mexican  Republic.     A  knowledge  of 
Spanish  is   requisite.     Students  who   present   doctor's  theses   in   this 
field  should  expect  to  complete  this  study  in  Mexico. 
Hours,  credit  and  times  of  meeting  to  be  arranged. 

207.  The  Government  of  the  Philippines.  Professor  Barrows. 
Investigation  of  the  institutions  of  the  Philippines  under  Spanish  and 

American  rule;  the  policies  pursued;  the  development  of  the  Filipino 
peoples  under  these  influences.     A  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required. 
Hours,  credit  and  times  of  meeting  to  be  arranged. 

208.  Municipal  Administration.  Associate  Professor  Reed. 
The  investigation  of  actual  problems  of  municipal  administration. 
Hours,  credit  and  times  of  meeting  to  be  arranged. 

205.  Seminar  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  Barrows,  Professor  Reed,  and  Dr.  Kruger. 
The  seminar  as  a  body  is  making  special  study  of  the  administration  of 
California;  it  meets  also  for  the  consideration  of  periodic  literature, 
book  reviews  and  informal  discussion  of  problems  pursued  by  indi- 
vidual students. 
The    seminar   is   required    of    all    students    seeking   a    higher    degree    in 

Political  Science. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu,  2-4.  Seminar  Room,  Library. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

103.  The  Government  of  Dependencies.  Professor  Barrows. 

A  brief  general  survey  of  modern  colonial  government,  followed  by  more 
detailed  study  of  one  or  more  dependent  possessions ;  for  the  year 
1912, — French  and  Dutch  colonial  empires,  their  methods  of  admin- 
istration and  policy  towrard  the  dependent  peoples. 

First  half-year;  1912-13  and  alternate  years.     3  hrs.,  M  W  F,  8. 
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105.  International  Relations:   Spanish  America.  Professor  Barrows. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  government  and   politics  of  Mexico, 

Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  and  the  relations  of  these  coun- 
tries with  the  United  States. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year,  1913-14,  and  alternate  years.     M  W  F,  8. 

106.  International  Relations:   the  Far  East.  Professor  Barrows. 
Governments  of  China  and  Japan ;  interests  and  dependencies  of  European 

states;  American  policy  in  the  Orient. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year,  1913-14,  and  alternate  years.     M  W  F,  8. 

109.  Russian  Political  Institutions.  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

The  development  of  Russian  central  and  local  institutions,  with  special 

reference  to  the  present  situation  in  Russia. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

110a.  Local  Government.  Associate  Professor  Reed. 

The  relations  of  local  and  central  government  in  western  Europe  and 
America,  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  forms  of  rural  govern- 
ment. Prerequisite:  courses  1a  and  1b,  or  the  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

110b.  The   Government  of   Cities.  Associate  Professor  Reed. 

The  growth,  causes  of  growth,  and  the  structure  of  population  of  modern 
municipalities;  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  govern- 
mental organization  and  activities  of  German,  French,  British,  and 
American  cities. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.  M  W  F,  2.  Prerequisite:  courses  1a  and  1b, 
or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

112.  State  Government;  Political  Parties.  Professor  Baerows. 

■  The  first  half  of  the  course  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  government  of 
California.      The   second   half   of   the    course    is   devoted   to    party 
organization  and  activities. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year,  1912-13,  and  alternate  years.     M  W  F,  8. 

113.  Legislative  Procedure  and  Problems.  Associate  Professor  Reed. 
A  study  of  the  method  of  procedure  of  legislative  bodies,  together  with 

a  consideration  of  important  state  problems  and  the  preparation  of 
bills.      Prerequisite:    courses    1a   and    1b,    or   the   consent   of   the   in- 
structor. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

The  Lower  Division  courses  of  the  department  provide  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  modern  governments  and  politics.  Such  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial for  the  pursuit  of  more  advanced  study.  Students  who  purpose  taking 
advanced  work  in  political  science,  but  who  are  unable  to  take  the  usual 
pre^minary  courses,  will  be  required  to  prepare  themselves  by  individual 
reading  and  study  under  guidance  of  the  instructors  of  the  department. 
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ECONOMICS 

Adolph  C.  Miller,  Flood  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce. 

Carl  C.  Plehn,  Professor  of  Finance,  on  the  Flood  Foundation. 

Henry  R.  Hatfield,  Professor  of  Accounting,  on  the  Flood  Foundation. 

dation. 
Albert  W.  Whitney,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  of  Insurance 

Methods,  on  the  Flood  Foundation. 
Lincoln    Hutchinson,    Assistant    Professor    of    Commerce,    on    the    Flood 

Foundation. 
Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Stuart  Daggett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Railway  Economics,  on  the  Flood 

Foundation. 
Lucy  W.  Stebbins,  Lecturer  in  Charities. 

Facilities  for  Graduate  Study — The  University  Library  is  well  supplied 
with  works  on  economic  subjects,  and  with  official  statistical  publications 
of  the  chief  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  The  unique  collection  of 
local  materials  in  the  Bancroft  Library  is  available  for  research  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  collection  of  state  reports  and 
documents  on  public  finance,  complete  for  the  last  five  years,  and  in  some 
instances  extending  over  a  longer  period,  may  be  consulted  in  the  private 
library  of  Professor  Plehn 

Special  facilities  also  exist  at  Berkeley  for  the  study  of  economic  prob- 
lems at  first  hand.  San  Francisco  is  the  banking  center  of  the  coast ;  and 
the  banking  system  here  is  peculiar  because  of  the  actual  circulation  of 
gold  coin,  direct  Oriental  and  European  exchange  and  crop  movements  prac- 
tically continuous  throughout  the  year.  San  Francisco  is  also  the  terminus 
of  three  great  railways.  The  distance  of  California  from  the  Middle  West 
has  given  great  importance  to  questions  of  transportation,  and  rate  ques- 
tions are  continuously  subjects  of  dispute.  In  1911  a  radical  railroad 
regulation  bill  passed  the  California  legislature,  and  within  the  next  few 
years  a  valuation  of  all  the  railroad  property  in  the  State  will  be  under- 
taken. Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  completeness  of  labor  organization 
in  some  parts  of  California  and  of  its  absence  in  others,  of  the  presence  of 
newly  opened  oil  fields  free  as  yet  from  the  control  of  the  trusts,  of  irri- 
gation plants,  lumbering  on  a  large  scale,  experiments  in  co-operation,  and 
the  like. 

Any  of  these  topics  would  be  a  fruitful  subject  of  study.  To  those 
interested  in  social  work  the  high  level  of  income  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  consequent  importance  of  preventive  or  constructive  charity  will  afford 
matter  for  investigation. 

Stin.ents  desiring  to  do  graduate  work  in  Economies  wrill  be  expected 
to  have  completed  elementary  studies  at  least  equivalent  to  the  work  in 
the  undergraduate  course   Economics  1. 

Note. — The  hours  for  which  courses  in  Economics  are  announced  in  this 
pamphlet  are  subject  to  change. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

209a.  Taxation.  Professor  Plehn. 

The  principles  of  taxation  as  illustrated  by  the  practices  of  the  different 

countries. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Prerequisite:  course  109. 

209c.  Municipal  Finance.  Professor  Hatfield. 

The  revenues,  expenditures,  debt  management,  and  fiscal  administration 

of  American  cities. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11.     Prerequisite:   course  109. 

220.  History  and  Theory  of  Prices.  Professor  Plehn. 

The  methods  of  scientific  investigation  applicable  to  a  study  of  prices 
and  the  causes  of  their  fluctuations. 

The  course  runs  throughout  the  year  and  credit  will  be  given  according 
to  work  done.  A  good  training  in  economics  and  mathematics  and 
a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  are  prerequisite. 

226a-226b.  Seminar  in  Economics. 

Professor  Miller  and  other  members  of  the  department. 
Under  this  head  are  included  arrangements  for  the  guidance  of  the  work 
of  individual  students,  or  groups  of  students,  competent  to  engage 
in  economic  research.  Properly  qualified  undergraduates  will  be 
admitted  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  The  results  will  be 
presented  to  the  seminar  for  discussion  as  occasion  may  suggest. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     W,  3-5. 

238.  Commercial  Resources  of  the  Latin-American  Countries. 

Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 
Detailed  study  of  the  geography,  natural  resources  and  possibilities  of 
development  of  these  countries,  devoting  a  year  to  each.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Open  only  to 
graduate  students  who  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  preparation 
for  the  work. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

103c.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 
Special   attention    is    given   to    California    and   the    other   Pacific    Coast 
States. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11.     Prerequisite:   courses  3a  and  3b,  or 

their  equivalent. 

Theory  of  Probabilities,  Elementary  Course.      [See  Mathematics  120a.] 

Associate  Professor  Whitney. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10.     This  course  is  prerequisite  to  Eco- 

nomics 110a-110b  and  111b. 
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104.   Eeonomic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Assistant  Professor  Daggett. 
Development    of    agriculture,    manufactures,    transportation,    and    the 

like,  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  time. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

106a.  History  and  Theory  of  International  Trade. 

Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11. 

106b.  American  Commercial  Policy.  Assistant  Professor  Daggett. 

With  special  reference  to  the  economic  effects  of  the  tariff. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  2. 

107.  Modern  Industrialism.  Professor  Miller. 
The  workings  of  competition  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  recent 

tendency  toward  the  formation  of  industrial  monopolies  will  receive 
particular  attention. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10.     Class  to  be  limited  at  the  dis- 

cretion of  the  instructor. 

107h.  Modern  Industrialism.  Professor  Miller. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments,  in  connection  with  the  regular 
exercises  of  107.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  are  to  register 
for  107h,  not  for  107. 

108.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  Professor  Hatfield. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

108a.  Banking  Practice.  Professor  Hatfield. 

The  internal  organization  and  administration  of  the  modern  bank. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  10.     Prerequisite:  course  108. 

108b.  Money.  Professor  Plehn. 

A  study  of  the  economic  problems  centering  around  the  monetary 
system. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.    M  W  F,  8. 

108c.  Foreign  Exchange.  

Methods  of  making  international  payments;  bills  of  exchange;  arbitrage; 
bank  drafts,  cable  orders,  shipments  of  specie,  etc. 

2  hrs..  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  10.     Prerequisite:  course  108. 

109.  Introduction  to  Public   Finance.  Professor  Plehn. 
The  theory  and  methods  of  taxation;  the  expenditure  and  administration 

of  public  funds;  public  debts. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 
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110a.  Elementary  Statistics.  Professor  Plehn. 

The  theory  and  methods  of  statistical  investigation,  in  so  far  as  the 
methods  can  be  understood  and  expressed  by  the  use  of  arithmetical 
and  simple  algebraical  formulae,  without  calculus  or  the  theory  of 
probabilities. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year,  including  one  laboratory  period.  Tu  Th,  11,  and 
a  laboratory  period  to  be  arranged. 

110b.  Advanced  Statistics.  Professor  Plehn. 

Advanced  theory  and  method  of  statistics. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year,  including  one  laboratory  period.  Tu  Th,  11. 
Laboratory  period  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Calculus  and  the 
Theory  of  Probabilities.  Class  to  be  limited  at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor. 

IIObh.  Statistics.  Professor  Plehn. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments,  in  connection  with  the  regular 
exercises  of  110b.  5  units.  Students  taking  this  course  are  to  register 
for  IIObh,  not  for  110b. 

111b.  Actuarial  Science.  Associate  Professor  Whitney. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  life  insurance. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  8. 

lllc.  Actuarial  Science.  Associate  Professor  Whitney. 

A  continuation  of  course  111b. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

111d.  Fire  Insurance.  Associate  Professor  Whitney. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  10. 

Note. — Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  actuarial  work 
should  consult  with  the  instructor  concerning  the  best  choice  of  their  mathe- 
matical courses. 

112a.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  Professor  Miller. 

A  critical  review  of  the  leading  systems  of  economic  thought  since  the 
sixteenth  century. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

113.  Problems  of  Labor.  

The  position  of  wage-earners  in  the  economic  organization  of  to-day. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

102.  Interest.  Associate  Professor  Whitney. 

Theory   of   interest   and   sinking   funds,   with   special   reference   to   mine 

valuation  and  the  depreciation  of  manufacturing  plants. 
1  hr.,  second  half-year.     Tu,  11. 
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114a.    The    investment    Market.  Professor    HATFIELD. 

Investment  securities,  the  various  classes  of  stocks  and  bonds,  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  bond  tables,  the  course  of  prices  in  the  invest- 
ment market. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  '.\. 

114b.  Advanced  Accounting.  Professor  Hatfield. 

A  consideration  of  the  more  complicated  problems  of  accounting. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year,  including  one  laboratory  period.     Tu  Th,  2; 

and  a  laboratory  period  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  course  14,  or 
its  equivalent.  Students  enrolled  in  this  course  may  take  an  extra 
laboratory  period  with  one  additional  unit  credit. 

114c.  Corporation  Finance.  Professor  Hatfield. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  8. 

114d.  Auditing.  Professor  Hatfield. 

A  study  of  principles,  accompanied  with  practice  in  auditing  actual 

accounts. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  14  and  114b  or  who 

give  other  evidence  of  competence. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

11.4E.  Cost  Accounting.  Professor  Hatfield. 

2  hrs.,    second    half-year.      Open    to    advanced    students    on    consent    of 

instructor. 

114eh.  Cost  Accounting.  Professor  Hatfield. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments,  in  connection  with  the  regular 
exercises  of  114e.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  are  to  register 
for  114eh,  not  for  114e. 

115.  American  Financial  Policy.  Professor  Plehn. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  legislation  and  experience  of  the  United  States 
touching  currency,  banking,  debt,  taxation,  expenditure,  etc. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

116a.  Eailway  Economics.  Assistant  Professor  Daggett. 

A  general  discussion  of  railway  history,  rates,  finance,  and  regulation. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

116b.  Railway  Finance.  Assistant  Professor  Daggett. 

An  advanced  study  of  railway  finance.  Questions  of  capitalization, 
valuation,  reorganization  and  the  like,  with  detailed  discussion  of 
individual  railway  systems. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  2.     Prerequisite:  course  116a. 

116a. 

117.  Railroad  Rates  and  Regulation.  Assistant  Professor  Daggett. 

The  tneory  and  practice  of  rate  construction,  and  the  experience  in  rail- 
road regulation  of  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  3.     Prerequisite:  course  Ufa. 
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117h.  Railroad  Rates  and  Regulation.  x\ssistant  Professor  Daggett. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments,  in  connection  with  the  regular 
exercises  of  117.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  are  to  register  for 
117h,  not  for  117. 

120c.  Mathematical  Economics.  Associate  Professor  Whitney. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  the  theory  of  value. 
1  hr.,  second  half-year.     Hour  to  be  arranged. 

123.  Modern  Industrial  Processes.  

The    development   and   present   condition   of   leading   modern   industries, 

with  particular  reference  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  emphasis  will  be  laid 

on  the  technical  processes. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

124a.  Business  Forms  and  Practice.  Professor  Plehn. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  1. 

124b.  Business  Administration.  Professor  Plehn. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  3.     Prerequisite:  course  116a. 

"125.  Economic  Crises  and  Depressions.  

Recent  fluctuations  of  business  activity;  periods  of  active  speculation, 

panic,  liquidation,  depression,  and  revival;   the  phenomena  and  their 

interpretation. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  9. 

127a-127b.  Commercial  Reviews  and   Trade  Journals.     Professor  Plehn. 
Reaumg  of  current  commercial,  business  and  trade  journals,  and  similar 
publications. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year;  1  unit  each  half-year.     M,  4.     Prescribed  for 

all  seniors  in  the  College  of  Commerce. 

130.  Foreign  Trade.  Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 
A  comparative   study  from  official  statistical  sources   of  selected  prob- 
lems  connected  with   the   recent   trade   of   the   principal   commercial 
nations. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11.     Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge 

of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English.     The  consent 
of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained  before  enrollment. 

130h.  Foreign  Trade.  Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments,  in  connection  with  the  regular 
exercises  of  130.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  are  to  register 
for  130H,  not  for  130. 

131.  Consular  Service.        .  Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 
The   training   and   duties    of    consuls   and   the   practice    of   the   leading 

commercial  nations  in  regard  to  appointments,  etc. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  2.     The  consent  of  the  instructor  must 
be  obtained  before  enrollment. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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142.  Contemporary  Theories  of  Social  Reform. 

Assistant   Professor  Peixotto. 
The    principles   and    programmes   of   the   leading   reform   movements   of 
the  day  which  aim  at  the  partial  or  total  reconstruction  of  industrial 

society. 

3  Ins..  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

143.  History  of  Social  Reform  Movements. 

Assistant  Professor  Peixotto. 
An  historical  review  of  those  social  movements  usually  roughly  grouped 

as  socialistic. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

145.  Advanced  Economics.  Professor  Miller. 

Designed  for  students  Mho  wish  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of 
economic  theory  than  can  be  undertaken  in  course  1a-1b.  The  aim 
is  to  work  out  a  tenable  system  of  economics  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination  of  the  theories  of  leading  writers,  past  and  present. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

*146.  Economic  Psychology. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  psychological  preconceptions  of  current 
economic  theory,  followed  by  a  constructive  discussion  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  economic  activity. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu   Th,   10.     The  consent  of  the  instructor 

must  be  obtained  before  enrollment. 

118.  Poverty.  Assistant  Professor  Peixotto. 
The  facts  and  causes  of  poverty  and  the  contemporary  social  programme 

for  improved  conditions  of  life  and  work  among  the  poor.     Lectures, 
reports  and  field  work. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

119.  Care  of  Dependents.  Assistant  Professor  Peixotto. 
The  problems  of  outdoor  and  institutional  care   of  the   dependent   and 

defective  classes.     "Lectures,  reports  and  field  work. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2.     Prerequisite:  course  118,  or  its 
equivalent. 

119h.  Care  of  Dependents.  Assistant  Professor  Peixotto. 

An   honor  course.     Special  assignments,  in  connection  with  the  regular 

work  of  119.     5  units.  Students  in  this  course  should  register  for 
119h,  not  for  119. 

150.  The  Child  and  the  State.  Assistant  Professor  Peixotto. 

Modern  methods  of  social  intervention  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  the  problems  such  action  involves.     One  lecture 
and  at  least  two  hours  of  conference  weekly. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu,  9.     The  consent  of  the  instructor  must  be 
obtained  before  enrollment. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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150h.  The  Child  and  the  State.  Assistant  Professor  Peixotto. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments  in  connection  with  the  regular 
exercises  of  150.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  should  register 
for  150h,  not  for  150. 

151.  Crime  as  a  Social  Problem.  Assistant  Professor  Peixotto. 
The   character   of   crime  and   the   criminal ;    their   relation   to   organized 

society. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  2. 

152.  The  Household  as  an  Economic  Agent. 

Assistant  Professor  Peixotto. 
Studies  in  the  theory  and  practice   of  spending,  with  special  reference 
to  household  budgets. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu,  3-5. 

153.  The  Needy  Family  and  the  Community.  Miss  Stebbins. 
A  study  of  the  resources  for  betterment  which  a  community  may  offer 

dependent  families,  and  of  the  organization  of  charity. 

3  hrs.,   first   half-year.      M   W   F,    2.      Prerequisite:    course   118   or   its 

equivalent. 

154.  The  Dependent  Child.  Miss  Stebbins. 
The  methods  and  problems  of  care  for  dependent  children  with  special 

reference  to  the  defective  and  delinquent  classes. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.  M  W,  2.  Prerequisite:  course  118  or  its 
equivalent. 

Economic  Conference. 

Professor  Miller  and  other  members  of  the  department. 
The  conference  provides  an  organization  of  the  students  enrolled  in  any 
of  the  honor  courses  of  the  department.     All  such  students  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  and  to  present  reports  upon  their  work  from  time 
to  time.     No  additional  credit  will  be  allowed. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


A.    L.    Kroeber,    Associate   Professor    of    Anthropology;    Secretary    of   the 
Department  of  Anthropology;  Curator  of  the  Anthropolgical  Museum. 
Frederick  W.  Putnam,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Emeritus. 
David  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of  Education. 

,  Instructor  in  Anthropology  and  Assistant  Curator. 

Thomas  T.  Waterman,  Instructor  in  Anthropology  and  Assistant  Curator. 

Facilities  for  Graduate  Study. — The  University's  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum is  one  of  the  half  dozen  largest  museums  of  anthropology  in  the 
country,  and  ranks  among  the  three  foremost  American  university  collec- 
tions illustrative  of  human  development.  It  is  richest  in  the  fields  of 
Egyptian,  Giaeco-Roman,  Peruvian,  and  California  Indian  archaeology  and 
ethnology,  but  contains  numerous  other  collections  that  make  it  cosmopol- 
itan in  scope  and  afford  ample  material  for  comparative  purposes.  Many 
of  the  collections  have  never  been  described,  and  are  open  as  a  field  of 
original  investigation.  Included  in  the  Museum  are  specimens  of  physical 
anthropology,  phonograph  records  of  American  Indian  music,  and  negatives, 
each  to  the  number  of  several  thousand;  also  a  full  equipment  of  photo- 
graphic, phonetic,  phonographic,  anthropometric,  psychological,  and  other 
apparatus.  All  the  collections  are  at  present  housed  at  the  Affiliated  Col- 
leges in  San  Francisco,  but  are  fully  available  to  students,  and  in  the  case 
of  students  performing  work  which  requires  part  of  their  time  to  be  spent 
on  museum  material  such  time  is  counted  as  residence  in  Berkeley.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  the  Museum  is  given  on  page  42. 

A  selection  of  specimens  is  kept  in  the  building  on  the  University 
grounds  known  as  the  Museum.  This  collection  chiefly  serves  undergrad- 
uate instruction. 

Tt  has  usually  been  possible  to  provide  ethnological,  archaeological,  or 
linguistic  field  work  in  California  to  advanced  students.  This  field  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  American  anthropology,  and  on  account  of  the  accessibility 
both  of  living  Indians  and  ancient  tribes,  as  well  as  frequent  visits  to  the 
Museum  of  Indians,  unusual  opportunities  are  afforded  for  original  investi- 
gation. Some  twelve  papers  in  the  University's  series  of  publications  in 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology — now  in  its  eleventh  volume — are 
from  the  pen  of  graduate  students  of  advanced  standing,  and  others  are 
in  preparation. 

Library  facilities  are  satisfactory,  even  without  recourse  to  the  notable 
collection  of  documents  in  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  (Bancroft 
Library).  The  University  library  contains  probably  the  largest  collection 
of  anthropological  books  to  be  found  in  the  western  half  of  the  country. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
225.  Social  Origins.  Mr.  Waterman. 

The  subject  for  1913  will  be:    Primitive  law  and  political  institutions, 

with  emphasis  on  the  origin  of  the  kingship. 
2  Ins.,  second  half-year.     M,  3-5. 
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225a-225b.  Social  Origins.  Mr.  Waterman. 

The  subjects  for  1912-13  will  be:   first  half-year,  Primitive  law  and 

political  institutions;  second  half-year,  Primitive  economics. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M,  3-5. 

226a-226b.  Heredity  and  Civilization.  Associate  Professor  Kroeber. 

The  nature  and  operation  of  hereditary  and  non-hereditary  agencies  as 

regards  race,  civilization,  capacity,  and  achievement. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     W,  3-5. 

230a-230b.  Types  of  Linguistic  Structure.     Associate  Professor  Kroeber. 
The    nature    and    peculiarities    of    speech,    phonetic,    grammatical,    and 
etymological.     Based  on  inductive  examination  of  distinct  languages. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     F,  3-5. 

207a-207b.  Advanced  Work  in  Anthropology. 

Associate  Professor  Kroeber. 

Special  work  for  individual  students. 

Throughout  the  year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Most  of  the  undergraduate  courses  announced  for  1911-12  will  be  given 
also  in  1912-13. 
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SEMITIC    LANGUAGES 

William  Popper,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 

The  Semitic  Department  of  the  University  was  founded  in  June,  1894, 
when  the  Reverend  Doctor  Voorsanger,  Rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-El  of 
San  Francisco,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in 
April,  1907.  In  1897  Professor  Max  Margolis  was  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  department;  he  was  succeeded  in  1905  by  Doctor  William  Popper,  and 
in  1912  Doctor  Martin  Meyer  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Semitic  History 
and  Literature. 

The  courses  now  offered  by  the  department  to  properly  qualified 
students  cover  the  fields  of  Comparative  Semitic  Linguistics;  Bible 
Exegesis  and  the  Later  Hebrew  Literature;  the  Koran,  Classical  Arabic 
prose  and  poetry,  and  the  Modern  Arabic  dialects;  the  Peshitta,  and  later 
Syriac  works;  Phoenician  and  Aramaic  Epigraphy.  While  no  regular 
work  is  offered  in  Assyriology  or  Egyptology,  graduate  students  in  the 
department  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  these  subjects  also,  will  be 
given  the  necessary  assistance. 

The  Semitic  section  of  the  University  Library  contains  practically  all 
of  the  works  requisite  for  the  pursuit  of  these  advanced  Semitic  studies. 
The  Biblical  and  general  Hebrew  collections  are  largest;  the  Greenebaum, 
Louis  Sloss,  Elkan  Cohn,  and  Jacob  Voorsanger  (Deinard)  collections 
alone  contain  over  three  thousand  titles,  and  include  such  valuable 
examples  as  the  edito  princeps  of  the  Talmud  Babli,  of  Alfasi,  of  the 
Kuzari,  of  the  Mishne  Tora,  and  of  the  Miklol;  and  in  the  case  of  several 
other  important  Rabbinical  works,  two  or  more  editions  of  each  are  to 
be  found.  The  Arabic  section  of  the  library  is  now  fairly  representative, 
and  is  growing  rapidly  along  lines  of  the  department's  emphasis  upon 
Arabic  studies  and  their  importance  both  as  a  matter  of  scholarship 
and  as  essential  for  the  understanding  of  cultural  and  political  conditions 
in  the  great  modern  Mohammedan  world.  The  works  in  other  Semitic 
languages  are  less  numerous,  but  are  adequate  for  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment outlined  above.  The  University  Library  is  a  subscriber  to  all  the 
important  Semitic  periodicals,  and  possesses  complete  sets  of  the  back 
numbers. 

Students  intending  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry  or  otherwise 
interested  in  the  work  offered  by  the  department  are  advised,  on  the  basis 
of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classical  and  modern  languages,  to  take  in 
their  junior  year  courses  1a-1b,  3a-3b,  and  7a-7b,  and  in  their  senior  year 
courses  104a-104b  or  206a-206b,  and  111a-111b,  or  113a-113b.  Courses  25a- 
25b  and  116c-116d  are  adapted  particularly  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  others  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  active  work  in 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  courses  to  be  given  in  any  year  and  the 
time  thereof  will  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
students;  courses  104a-104b,  206a-206b,  212a-212b,  214a-214b,  and  215a- 
215b  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  without  duplication  of  work. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

206a-206b.  Exegetical  Course.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

Philological   interpretations   of   one   or   more    of   the   Prophetical    and 

poetical  books  of  the  Bible. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Prerequisite:  course  104a-104b. 

207c.  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  Literature.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

Selected  readings  from  works  of  the  Talmudic,  Medieval,  and  Modern 
periods. 

210a-210b.  Biblical  and  Targumic  Aramaic.       Assistant  Professor  Popper. 
Selections  from  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  from 
the    Targumim.      Text-books:    Marti,    Grammatik    der    bibl.-aram. 
Sprache;  Merx,  Chrestomathia  Targumica. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year. 

212a-212b.  Syriac.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

Rapid  reading  of  various  authors,  with  references  to  Noldeke 's   Syriac 
Grammar. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

214a-214b.  Arabic.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

Selections  from  Arabic  historians  dealing  with  the  Crusades  and  with 

the  Moslem  Empire  in  Spain. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

215a-215b.  Arabic.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

(a)  Arabic  poetry  (selected). 

(b)  The  Koran,  with  commentary. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Courses  a  and  b  in  alternate  years. 

219a-219b.  Semitic  Epigraphy.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

Interpretation,   in    successive   years,   of   selected    (a)    Phoenician,    (b) 
Aramaic,  and  (c)   South  Arabian  inscriptions. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year.     Prerequisite  for  (a)  course  104a-104b;   (b), 

210a-210b  and  212a-212b;  for  (c)   214a-214b. 

220a-220b.  Semitic  Seminar.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

104a-104b.  Hebrew.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

Second  course:  Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  historical  books  of 

the  Old  Testament. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Prerequisite:  course  3a-3b. 
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UlA-lllB.  Syric.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

113a-113b.  Arabic.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

116c-116d.  Arabic,  Commercial.  Assistant  Professor  Popper. 

Reading  of  commercial  documents,  newspapers,  etc. 
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ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 

John  Fryer,  Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature. 
Yoshi  S.  Kuno,  Instructor  in  Japanese. 
Edward  James,  Assistant  in  Chinese. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  and  language  courses  given  below,  Professor 
Fryer  will  offer  assistance  to  students  who  wish  to  take  up  other  branches 
of  study  connected  with  China  and  Japan.  He  will  also  act  as  advisor  to 
students  coming  from  and  going  to  the  Orient. 

Some  of  the  courses  are  accepted  by  the  College  of  Commerce  and  other 
colleges  as  part  of  their  regular  curriculum  or  as  equivalent  for  prescribed 
work.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  wishing  to  take  up  these  Oriental 
studies  may  therefore  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consult  with  the  Dean 
of  their  college  as  to  the  arrangements  that  can  be  made  in  that  direction. 

Lower  Division  courses  in  the  history  of  China;  the  laws,  government, 
and  social  conditions  of  China;  the  philosophies  and  religions  of  China 
and  Japan;  the  study  of  Kuan-hua  and  of  the  Japanese  language,  are 
offered  in  the  lower  Division.  By  special  arrangements  these  courses  may 
be  taken  by  graduate  students  with  credit. 

Upper  Division  courses  are  offered  in  Chinese  literature  and  Chinese 
language,  elementary  and  advanced  study  of  Wen-li,  and  free  elective 
lecture  courses  on  the  commerce  of  China  and  Japan. 

Seminar  courses  are  offered  to  all  graduates  and  to  seniors  having  the 
necessary  qualifications. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

214.  Oriental  Seminar.  Professor  Fryer. 
Philological  problems  relating  to  the  language,  literature,  history,  and 

other  subjects  connected  with  the  Far  East. 
2   hrs.,   first   half-year.      Tu,   4-6.      Prerequisite:    sufficient   preparatory 
work  in  the  Oriental  or  other  departments  of  the  University. 

215.  Oriental  Seminar.  Professor  Fryer. 
International  problems  relating  to  commercial,  diplomatic,  educational, 

and  other  branches  of  intercourse  with  the  Far  East. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu,  4-6.     Prerequisite:  same  as  course  214. 

Courses  214  and  21§,  though  primarily  for  graduates,  are,  under  certain 
conditions,  open  to  properly  qualified  seniors.  They  may  be  repeated 
indefinitely,  without  duplication  of  work. 

102b.  Chinese  Literature.  Professor  Fryer. 

Lectures,   with   selections  from   English   translations   of  the   principal 

books. 
1  hr.,  second  half-year.     M,  11. 
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102a.  Chinese  Language.  Professor  Fryer. 

Lectures  on  the  principal  features  of  the  Chinese  spoken  and  written 

languages. 
1  hr.,  first  half  year.     M,  11. 

Language  Courses 

105a-105b.  Elementary  Study  of  Wen-li. 

Professor  Fryer  and  Mr.  Kuno. 
The  classical  written  language  of  China  and  Japan.     Progressive  selec- 
tions  from   various  kinds   of   current   literature   and   official   docu- 
ments, with   exercises   in   translation   and  composition.      Selections 
from  the  Four  Books. 
The  Japanese  section  is  taught  by  Mr.  Kuno. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Prerequisite:  course  4a-4b  or  10a-10b. 

106a-106b.  Advanced  Study  of  Wen-li.      Professor  Fryer  and  Mr.  Kuno. 

Progressive  selections  from  the  higher  classical  literature,  with  exer- 
cises in  translation  and  composition.  Selections  from  the  Five 
Classics,  essays,  technical  books,  and  poetry. 

The  Japanese  section  is  taught  by  Mr.  Kuno. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Prerequisite:   course  105a-105b. 

Free  Elective  Courses 

101a.  The  Commerce  of  China  and  Japan:  Historical  Features. 

Professor  Fryer. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

101b.  The  Commerce  of  China  and  Japan:  Geographical  Features. 

Professor  Fryer. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

111a.  The  Commerce  of  China  and  Japan:  Economic  Features. 

Professor  Fryer. 
3  hrs..  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

111b.  The  Commerce  of  China  and  Japan:  Political  Features. 

Professor  Fryer. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

The  above  four  lecture  courses  form  a  series;  but  any  of  them  may 
be  taken  singly.  They  are  adapted  for  students  in  general,  but  particu- 
larly for  those  in  the  College  of  Commerce. 

107a-107b.  The  Relations  between  Japan  and  Korea.  Mr.  Kuno. 

li  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.  M  W,  3.  Open  only  to  students  taking 
courses  9a-9b  or  110a-110b. 
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SANSKRIT 

Arthur  W.  Ryder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

101.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  Assistant  Professor  Ryder. 
Perry's  Primer;    Whitney's   Grammar;    Lanman 's   Reader.   .Grammar, 

composition  and  reading. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     MWFJ1. 

102.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued).  Assistant  Professor  Ryder. 
The    classical    texts    in    Lanman 's    Reader,    and    other    easy    Sanskrit. 

Reading  at  sight. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  11. 

103.  Second-year  Sanskrit.  Assistant  Professor  Ryder. 
Rapid  reading  of  simple  classical  texts.      The  fables  of  the  Hitopade^a. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

104.  Second-year  Sanskrit  (continued).  Assistant  Professor  Ryder. 
Classical   Sanskrit   texts.      Selections   from   the  Kathasaritsagara    and 

Daqakumaracarita. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

105.  Advanced  Classical  Sanskrit.  Assistant  Professor  Ryder. 
Reading   of   more   difficult   texts,   and   study   of  their   position   in    the 

literature.      The    Epigrams    of    Bhartrihari.      The    Meghaduta    of 
Kalidasa. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

106.  Advanced  Classical  Sanskrit   (continued). 

Assitant  Professor  Ryder. 
Introduction    to    the    drama,    and    to    the    Prakrit    languages.       The 

Cakuntala  of  Kalidasa.     The  Mricchakatika  of  Qudraka. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

The  reading  matter  of  courses  103,  104,  105,  and  106  may  be  varied 
in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  purposes  of  the  students. 
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GREEK 

Edward  H.  CLAPP,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Isaac  Flagg,  Professor  of  Greek,  Emeritus. 

James  T.  Allen,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 

I  vax  M.  Lin  forth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

Oliver  M.  Washburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archaeology. 

Richard  F.  Scholz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient  History. 

The  Greek  Department  offers  instruction  in  the  various  lines  of  Greek 
literature  and  philolog}'.  Among  the  subjects  which  have  been  specially 
treated  in  the  Greek  seminary  in  recent  years  are  Aeschylus,  Plato's 
Republic,  Pindar,  the  Laws  of  Greek  Style,  etc.  Besides  the  narrower 
field  of  Greek  Philology,  the  allied  departments  of  Classical  Archaeology, 
Epigraphy  and  Palaeography,  as  well  as  Sanskrit  and  Ancient  History, 
are  well  cared  for. 

The  library,  enriched  by  very  large  additions  during  the  ten  years 
past,  contains  practically  everything  that  an  advanced  student  is  likely 
to  need.  Considerable  apparatus  for  Palaeography  and  Epigraphy  is 
provided,  and  the  University  Museum  furnishes  a  large  collection  of 
casts  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  art,  as  well  as  a  few  originals. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  intended  for  graduate  students  only,  and 
one  or  more  of  them  will  be  given  each  year,  according  to  the  needs  of 
students.  Many  graduate  students  will  find  it  profitable  to  take  also 
some  of  the  Upper  Division  courses  for  undergraduates. 

253a-253b.  Greek  Seminar.     Aeschylus.  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

A   study  of  the  extant  plays  and  fragments  with  special  reference  to 

literary  style  and  dramatic  representation. 
3  hrs..  throughout  the  year.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

|  Latin  283.  Seminar  in  Archaeology,  Greek  and  Italian. 

Assistant  Professor  Washburn. 
*251.   Plato's  Republic.  Professor  Clapp. 

"252.    Pindar.  Professor  Clapp. 

The  Upper  Division  courses  in  Greek  will  be  announced  in  full  in  the 
Announcement  of  Courses,  which  will  be  published  in  June,  1912. 


Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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LATIN 

William  A.  Merrill.  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Leon  J.  Eichardson,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

Clifton  Price,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

Herbert  C.  Nutting,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

Oliver  M.  Washburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

Torsten  Petersson,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Sereno  B.  Clark,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

The  University  Library  is  well  equipped  for  advanced  study  in 
classical  philology.  There  are  complete  sets  of  all  the  important  journals, 
and  nothing  in  the  way  of  handbooks  and  editions  of  classical  authors 
that  could  reasonably  be  demanded  by  a  student  of  philology  is  lacking. 
Three  seminar  rooms  in  the  Doe  Library  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
students,  and  the  Latin  Department  library  is  reserved  in  one  of  them 
for  exclusive  use. 

To  equip  the  departments  of  Palaeography  and  Epigraphy  a  special 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  University  with  which  a  fairly  complete 
working  library  has  been  secured.  From  year  to  year  the  equipment  has 
been  rounded  out  by  further  special  appropriations  until  now  the  library 
contains  most  of  the  general  works  and  many  of  the  special  works  bear- 
ing on  Palaeography  and  Epigraphy.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  about  seven  hundred  facsimiles  of  inscriptions  were 
made  in  Rome  for  the  department.  The  deciphering  and  reading  of  these 
inscriptions  give  the  students  the  great  advantage  of  working  with 
originals.  In  Palaeography  each  class,  aside  from  the  practice  in  read- 
ing facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  has  the  privilege  of  working  on  the  original 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  department.  The  number  and  variety  of 
these  compensate  to  a  considerable  extent  for  lack  of  access  to  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe. 

Classical  Archaeology. — The  collections  in  classical  archaeology  com- 
prise many  original  pieces  of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  early  Italian  material. 
A  large  series  of  plaster  casts  covers  the  principal  periods  of  antique 
art.  The  University  has  a  cabinet  of  about  three  thousand  coins  and 
medals,  including  some  eighteen  hundred  ancient  coins  of  Greek  states 
and  kingdoms,  coins  of  early  Italic  republics,  gentile  coins  of  Rome,  coins 
of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  Imperial  period.  There  are  also  many 
engravings,  photographs,  and  three  squeezes  and  about  three  thousand 
lantern  slides  illustrating  the  topography,  epigraphy,  monuments,  art,  and 
life  of  ancient  Grece  and  Rome. 

The  classical  exhibits  of  the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Collections,  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  projected  Museum  of  Anthropology,  contain  many 
original  specimens  of  Cypriote,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  vases.     There 
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are,  besides  the  contents  of  fifteen  Etruscan,  Graceo-Etruscan,  and  Roman 
Etruscan  tombs  from  the  antique  cemeteries  of  Abbadia  del  Fiume, 
Sovana  and  Aurinia-Saturnia  in  Southern  Etruria.  A  group  of  sepulchral 
pottery,  and  of  stone  effigies,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Viterbo,  includes 
a  dozen  life-size  portraits  of  Etruscan  citizens  reclining  on  the  lids  of 
their  own  sarcophagi.  The  collections  contain  selected  electrotype  copies 
of  the  gold  and  silver  objects  from  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  The  sepulchral  tradi- 
tions of  the  race  to  which  Herodotus  credits  the  invention  of  glass  find 
illustration  in  a  collection  of  antique  glasses  and  other  tomb  furniture 
from  Syria.  A  group  of  facsimile  reproductions  after  glass  vessels  of 
the  Roman  period,  found  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  supplements  it.  There  are, 
besides,  weapons,  stone  carvings,  terracotta  figurines,  and  small  bronzes 
of  sepulchral  association.  A  collection  of  about  one  hundred  examples  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  in  marble  includes  some  specimens  of  con- 
siderable value  which  occupy  a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  ancient  art. 
It  is  an  assemblage,  by  purchase,  of  pieces  recently  discovered  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  A  collection  of  plaster  casts,  copies  partly 
from  antique  bronzes  both  large  and  small,  reproduces  their  oxidation; 
and  facsimiles  of  a  few  antique  pieces  of  note  in  bronze  similarly  oxidized, 
and  in  terra-cotta,  indicate  the  progress  of  minor  decorative  sculpture 
down  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Finally,  there  is  a  unique  series  of  facsimile 
copies  after  the  portrait  panels  of  Greek  mummies  discovered  in  the 
Fayouim,  Egypt,  and  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Theodore  Graf,  Vienna, 
and.  of  the  British  Museum  and  National  Gallery,  London,  besides  three 
original  masks  and  one  original  painting.  A  group  of  Byzantine  eikones 
from  Italy  and  Russia  illustrates  the  long  survival  in  Christian  art  of 
Greek  methods  of  painting. 

The  library  now  includes  complete  sets  and  the  current  numbers  of  all 
the  more  important  European  and  American  archaeological  journals  as 
well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  monographs,  reports  of  excavations,  and 
collections  of  reproductions  of  ancient  monuments  necessary  for  the 
advanced  student. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

230a-230b.  Latin  Verse  Composition.       Associate  Professor  Richardson, 
Writing  of  Latin  hexameters,  elegiacs,  sapphics,  asclepiads,  and  alcaics. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year. 

234a-234b.  Latin  Seminar.  Professor  Merrill. 

Criticism   and   interpretation   of  the   Silvae   of   Statius.       Training  in 

philological  method  and  in  textual  criticism. 
3    hrs.,   throughout   the   year;    3   units   first   half-year,   5   units   second 

half-year.     Th,  4;  S,  10-12.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  higher 

degrees  who  make  Latin  their  major  subject. 

259a-259b.  Seminar  in  Latin  Syntax.  Assistant  Professor  Nutting. 

The  work  of  the  first  half-year  will  be  mainly  the  collection  of 
material;  the  second  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  seminar  exercises. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  German  is  essential. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 
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260a.  This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  development  of  Epigraphy 
and  its  methodology.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the  most  im- 
portant works  pertaining  to  Latin  inscriptions  and  gives  him  an 
opportunity  for  the  intensive  study  of  a  few  typical  inscriptions  of 
the  different  periods.  The  splendid  collection  of  facsimiles  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  is  constantly  used 
to  give  general  facility  in  reading  inscriptions.  The  text-book 
prescribed  is  Egbert's  Latin  Inscriptions.  A  knowledge  of  French 
or  German  is  essential. 
3  hrs.     M,  4-6;  W,  4.    Library. 

260b.  This  course  is  primarily  an  investigation  course  based  on  260a. 
It  is  to  a  considerable  extent  individual  work  on  topics  assigned 
for  reports  to  the  class  and  on  groups  of  inscriptions  having  for  the 
students  special  interest  along  historical,  religious,  library  or 
philological     lines. 

266.  Catiline  's  Conspiracy.  Assistant  Professor  Nutting. 

A  study  from  the  sources,  of  the  causes  and  events  of  Catiline's  Con- 
spiracy.    The  data  will  be  collected  in  part  through  private  reading. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu,  3. 

283a-283b.  Seminar  in  Archaeology  Assistant  Professor  Washburn. 

Greek  and  Italian  vases  as  documents  in  ancient  history.  Such  prob- 
lems as  the  Dorian  invasion,  Ionia,  colonizing,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Gallic  invasion,  trade-routes  and  commerce. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

285.  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Assistant  Professor  Nutting. 

A  course  in  composition  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  the  subject. 
Practice  in  correcting  papers,  and  in  the  making  of  English  exer- 
cises for  translation  into  Latin.  Collection  of  material  bearing  on 
the  style  and  idiom  of  Cicero. 

1  hr.,  first  or  second  half-year.     F,  first  half-year,  2;  second  half-year.  1. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

The    advanced    courses    in    the    Upper    Division    presume    a    working 
knowledge  of  German  and  French. 

104.  Latin  Composition,  II. 
112a-112b.  Latin  Composition,  III. 
113a-113b.  Latin  Composition,  IV. 

115.  Roman  Elegiac  Poetry.  Dr.  Deutsch. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  1. 

116.  Ovid;  Propertius  Associate  Professor  Richardson. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-vear.     Tu  Th  S,  10. 


117.  Virgil's  Georgics. 
'  2  hrs.,  second  half  year.    Tn  Th,  8. 

118a.  Tacitus:  Histories. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W,  1. 

119.  Patristic  Latin. 

3  hrs..  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

121.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

122.  Roman  Literature. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-vear.     Tu  Th  S.  9. 
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Associate  Professor  Richardson. 


Assistant  Professor  Nutting. 


Professor  Merrill. 


Professor  Merrill. 


Dr.   Petersson. 


123.  Tacitus.  Suetonius. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W,  11. 

125.  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Natura. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

126.  Quintilian:  Institutio  Oratoria. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W,  8. 

132.  Bucolic  Poetry. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W,  10. 

137.  Catullus. 

2  hrs..  second  half-year.     M  W,  11. 

139.   Roman  Comedy. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-vear.     M  W  F,  9. 


Professor  Merrill. 

Dr.  Petersson. 

Associate  Professor  Richardson. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Professor  Merrill. 

Dr.  Petersson. 


140a.  Latin  Grammar:  Forms,  Syntax  of  the  Noun. 

Assistant  Professor  NUTTING. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  W,  2. 

140b.  Latin  Grammar:  Syntax  of  the  Verb. 

Assistant  Professor  Nutting. 

2  hrs..  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  10. 

141.    Palaeography  and  Text  Criticism.  Assistant  Professor  Price. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M,  4-6;  W,  4. 

151.  Cicero:  Tusculan  Disputations.  Assistant  Professor  Nutting. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  1. 

153.  Roman  Private  Life.  Assistant  Professor  Washburn. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th.  11. 

154.  Ancient  Rome.  Assistant  Professor   Washburn. 
2  hrs..  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11. 
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173.  The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Dr.  Clark. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  8. 

181.  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest.  Professor  Merrill. 

Books  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  13.7,  being  part  of  the  law  of  Contracts. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

189.  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology. 

Assistant  Professor  Washburn. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

191.  Cicero.  Dr.  Peterssox. 

A  study  of  Cicero's  character  and  his  political  and  literary  attitude. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  9. 

193.  Virgil  from  the  Monuments.  Assistant  Professor  Washburn. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

Free  Elective  Courses 

22b.  Masterpieces  of  Eoman  Literature.  Dr.  Petersson. 

Lectures  and  private  reading. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8.     Prerequisite:  junior  standing  in  any 

college. 

35.  Teachers'  Training  Course.  Associate  Professor  Eichardson. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

97.  Teachers '  Eeading  Course.  Dr.  Deutsch. 

A  course  in  rapid  reading  designed  to  assist  prospective  teachers. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8.     Prerequisite:  course  5  or  5b. 
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Charles  .Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Cornelius  B.  Bradley,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Emeritus. 

William  D.  Armes,  Associate  Professor  of  American  Literature 

Chauncey  W.  Wells,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Composition. 

Walter  M.  Hart,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Philology. 

Martin  C.  Flaherty,  Associate  Professor  of  Forensics. 

Thomas  F.  Sanford,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Benjamin  P.  Kurtz,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

"Charles  D.  von  Neumayer,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

George  A.  Smithson,  Instructor  in  English  Philology. 

Frederic  T.  Blanchard,  Instructor  in  English. 

Herbert  E.  Cory,  Instructor  in  English. 

George  R.  MacMinn,  Instructor  in  English. 

Leonard  Bacon,  Instructor  in  English. 

Harold  L.  Bruce,  Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 

Sigurd  B.  Hustvedt,  Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  the  usual  courses  for  graduates  and 
undergraduates  in  Language,  in  Literature,  and  in  Composition.  Members 
of  the  department  are  engaged  also  in  research  in  certain  special  fields, 
and  welcome  the  cooperation  of  duly  qualified  students. 

The  University  Library  is  now  fairly  well  equipped  for  research  in 
English,  particularly  in  the  drama,  in  the  earlier  periods,  and  in  aesthetics. 
It  is  a  subscriber  to  all  the  important  periodicals,  such  as  Anglia,  Englische 
St  ad ie n,  The  Modern  Language  Review,  The  Journal  of  English  and  Ger- 
manic  Philology,  Modern  Philology,  Palaestra,  and  is  a  member  of  such 
societies  as  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  Chaucer  Society,  etc. 

Together  with  the  other  modern  language  departments  of  the  University, 
#the  English  Department  publishes  a  series  of  monographs  in  modern  phil- 
ology, including  the  work  of  graduate  students  as  well  as  of  instructors. 

In  addition  to  the  various  University  fellowships  and  scholarships,  the 
department  has  at  its  disposal  the  Bonnheim  Research  Fellowship  in  Eng- 
lish. The  value  is  $650  a  year,  and  the  recipient  may  study  at  this  or  at 
any  other  University.  The  department  employs  as  readers  or  teaching 
fellows  graduate  students  who  give  half  their  time  to  instruction.  The 
salary  of  the  teaching  fellows  is  $600. 

Teacher's  Certificate  and  Master's  Degree — The  candidate  must  pass  the 
English  Finals  in  divisions  1-5,  listed  below.  The  emphasis  in  these  exam- 
inations is  laid  on  (a)  grasp  of  the  subject  of  English  in  its  two-fold 
aspect — the  language  and  the  literature — and  (b)  scholarly  methods  and 
workmanship.  The  finals  are  open  to  seniors  and  graduates  only.  Students 
intending  to  take  them  must  notify  the  secretary  of  the  department  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year. 
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English  Final  Examinations — The  equipments  required  are: 

1.  A  scholarly  acquaintance  with  each  of  the  three  main  periods  of  the 
English  language  and  with  the  history  of  its  development  to  the  present 
time. 

2.  Familiarity,  obtained  at  first  hand,  with  the  chief  masterpieces  of 
English  literature,  with  the  history  of  its  development  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  historical  study. 

3.  Satisfactory  special  knowledge  of  one  of  the  greater  authors  or  of  one 
of  the  main  literary  movements. 

4.  Training  in  the  principles  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  in  the  methods 
of  criticism  requisite  to  the  advanced  study  of  literature. 

5.  Skill  in  organizing  and  presenting  thought,  orally  and  in  writing. 

Candidates  are  warned  against  supposing  that  the  purpose  of  these 
examinations  can  be  attained  by  mere  accumulation  of  courses  in  English. 
It  will  always  be  presupposed,  however,  that  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  the  Teacher's  Certificate  have  an  equivalent  of  27  units  of  English  to 
their  credit,  inclusive  of  at  least  one  of  the  courses  111a  to  112b.  But 
course  138  in  Greek  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  course  109a  in 
English.  Candidates  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German; 
and  they  are  urgently  advised  to  include  in  their  general  preparation  at 
least  twelve  units  or  university  Latin  or  of  Greek,  of  higher  grade  than 
beginners '  courses. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Graduates  electing  these  courses  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  or  German.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  desiring  to  take 
English  as  a  major  or  minor  subject  should  have  to  their  credit  at  least 
twelve  units  of  university  Latin  or  Greek ;  and  they  must,  at  some  time 
during  the  course,  pass  the  English  Finals  required  for  the  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate. Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  must,  in  addition,  pass  an  oral 
examination,  conducted  by  the  department,  in  either  English  literature  or 
English  philology,  before  attempting  the  university  examinations  for  the 
degree. 

231.  Philological  Seminar.  Associate  Professor  Hart. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M,  2-4.     Prerequisite:  111c,  or  some  knowledge, 
of  Middle  English. 

240a-240b.   The  History  of  Aesthetic.  Professor  Gayley. 

From  a  study  at  first  hand  of  the  principal  authorities.     Seminar. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     W,  3-5.     This  course  must  be  preceded  by 
course  109a  or  109b. 

241a-241b.  Seminar  in  Literary  Investigation.  Professor  Gayley. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     W,  4-6.      Open  only  to  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees  who  have  had  the  requisite  courses. 

*242a-242b.  The  Comparative  Study  of  Literature. 

Associate  Professor  Hart. 
Seminar  in  the  short  story,  medieval  and  modern. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M,  2-4. 
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-A'A.   Seminal-  in   the   Popular   Ballad.  Associate    Professor  Hart. 

Investigation  of  special  problems,  involving  a  comparative  study  of  the 
type. 

2  hr's.,  first   half-year.      M,  2-4. 

244a-244b.   The  Romantic  Movement.  Assistant  Professor  Saneord. 

Seminar   in    the   romantic,   sentimental,   and   naturalistic   movement    from 
Pope   to   Swinburne,   with    incidental   reference   to  the  parallel    move- 
ment on  the  Continent. 
:>  hrs.,  tnroughout  the  year.     As  preparation  for  this  course  students  are 
advised   to   take   courses    115b,    118,    119a,    119b.      It   alternates   with 

24f)A-24oB. 

24.1a-24.1h.   Seminar  in  Scott  and  Byron.          Assistant  Professor  Sanford. 
A   detailed    and   chronological   study,   with   reference   to   the   history  and 

development  of  the  Romantic  Movement. 
:>   hrs..  throughout   the  year.      M  W,   11;   W,   1.      First  half-year,   Scott; 

second  half-year,  Byron. 

249.   The  Development   of  California  Literature. 

Associate  Professor  Armes. 
Lectures,  copious  reading,  reports,  discussions,  and  papers.     Open  only  to 
graduates  who  have  had  130  or  its  equivalent. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th  S.  9. 

251.   Thesis  Writing   (in  the  preparation  for  the  master's  thesis). 

Associate  Professor  Hart. 
Alternate  Fridays  at  11,  throughout  the  year.     Open  to  any  candidates 
for  the  master's  degree  wdio  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  training 
in    methods    of    research    and    in    the    organization    of    materials    and 
results.     No  credit  in  units. 

253.  Teaching  of  English  Associate  Professor  Wells. 

The  organization  of  the  high  school  course  in  English;  especially  the 
application  of  composition  to  literary  study. 

.">  hrs.,  first  half-year;  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  candidates  for  the 
teacher's  certificate.  Required,  optionally  with  112a,  of  those  who 
desire  the  minor  recommendation.  May  be  taken  by  students  in  the 
Upper  Division  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  course 
Avill  not  be  given  if  less  than  ten  duly  qualified  students  elect  it. 

260A-260B.  Special  Study. 

The  instructors  in  English  hold  themselves  ready  to  assist  and  advise 
competent  students  who  may  propose  plans  of  special  study  which 
meet  the  approval  of  the  department. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Composition,  Speaking,  and  Debating 

6b.   Frequent  Writing.  Mr.   Br, am  hard. 

2  hrs..  second  half-vear.     Tu  Th,  2. 
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6c.  Advanced  Composition. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

106e.  Essay  Writing. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 
the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

106f.  The  Times  of  Queen  Anne. 


Mr.  MacMinn. 

Associate  Professor  Wells. 
Prerequisite:   courses  1  and  2,  and 

Associate  Professor  Wells. 


A  course  in  literary-historical  composition,  oral  and  written. 


3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  1. 
the  permission  of  the  instructor. 


Prerequisite:   courses  1  and  2,  and 


Associate  Professor  Flaherty. 


Professor  Gayley. 


107a.  Oral  Argumentation  and  Debate.       Associate  Professor  Flaherty. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Th,  3-5. 

107b.  Forensics. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Th,  3-5. 

Oral  Debates  upon  Literary  Topics. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

*7d-7e.  Public  Speaking. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     W  F,  10. 

108b.  Advanced  Narration. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  2. 

108c.  Masterpieces  of  Journalism. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2.     Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2,  and 
the  consent  of  the  instructor. 


Mr.  von  Neumayer. 


Associate  Professor  Wells. 


Associate  Professor  Wells. 


Principles  of  Literature ;  Interpretation  and  Criticism 

109a.  The  Theory  of  Poetry.  Assistant  Professor  Kurtz. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

109b.  Problems  of  Literary  Criticism.  Assistant  Professor  Kurtz. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.    M  W  F,  10. 

109c.  The  Theory  of  Fiction.  Associate  Professor  Wells. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  1 ;   third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Pre- 
requisite: courses  1  and  2,  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

109h.  Honor  Course  in  Criticism.  Assistant  Professor  Kurtz. 

10c-10d.  The  History  of  English  Prosody.  Mr.  Bacon. 

2  hrs.,   throughout   the   year.      Tu   Th,   3.      Free   elective   in   the   Upper 

Division. 

History  of  the  Language 

111a.  Old  English.  Associate  Professor  Hart  and  Dr.  Smithson. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Two  sections.     M  W  F,  9  (Hart)  ;  10  (Smithson). 
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111b.  Beowulf.  Dr.  Smithson. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  9.     Prerequisite:  course  111a. 

111c.  Middle  English.  Associate  Professor  Hart. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  W  F,  10.  Prerequisite:  course  111a.  But  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructor  the  courses  may  be  taken  together. 

111h.  Honor  Course  in  Philology.  Associate  Professor  Hart. 

Special  assignments  in  connection  with  111c.  5  units.  Students  in  this 
course  should  register  for  111h,  not  for  111c.  Prerequisite:  courses 
111a  and  111b.  This  course  aims  to  assist  candidates  for  honors  in 
English  Finals  1   (Language). 

112a.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Dr.  Smithson. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

112b.  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Dr.  Smithson. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

Courses  112a  and  11b  are  open  without  prerequisite  to  all  students  in  the 
Upper  Division.     They  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

Historical  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Literature 

113b.  Chaucer.  Associate  Professor  Hart. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

114a.   The  Drama  from  its  Beginning  to  1550. 

Associate  Professor  Armes. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  9. 

115a.  Elizabethan  Poetry.  Assistant  Professor  Sanford. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 
This  course  alternates  with  119a,  The  Age  of  Dryden. 

115b.  Spenser.  Assistant  Professor  Sanford. 

This  course  alternates  with  course  119b,  The  Age  of  Pope  and  Johnson. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

116b.  The  Bible  in  English  Literature. 

Professor  Gayley  and  a  Reader. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

117d.  Studies  in  Shakespeare.  Associate  Professor  Hart. 

The  reading  and  interpretation  of  three  plays. 
3  hrs,.  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

118.  Milton  and  Bunyan.  Professor  Gayley. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M,  4-6,  and  a  third  hour  by  arrangement. 

119a-119b.  The  Age  of  Dryden;  the  Age  of  Pope  and  Johnson. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanford. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  10.     Course  119  alternates  with 
115. 
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119c.  Eighteenth  Century  Prose  Writers.  Mr.  Blanch ard. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu,  3-5. 

120.  The  English  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Associate  Professor  Armes. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  9.     This  course  alternates  with  114a. 

L21a-121b.  History  of  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Professor  Oayley  and  a  Reader. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2.     Open  only  to  students  in  the  Upper 
Division. 

121c-121d.  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.  Professor  Gaylev. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M,  4-6,  and  a  third  hour  by  arrangement. 

25.  King  Arthur  in    English  Literature.  Dr.  Cory. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W,  11.     Free  elective  in  the  Upper  Division: 

or  major  for  those  who  do  more  intensive  work. 

American  Literature 

130.  The  General   History  of  American  Literature. 

Associate    Professor    AjRMES. 

3  hrs..  first  half-year.      M   W  F,  9. 

131.  American    Authors.  Associate  Professor  Armes. 
Intensive  study  of  practically  all  the  work  of  one  of  the  more  important 

American  authors. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 
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GERMANIC  PHILOLOGY 

For  the  courses  in  English  and  German  Philology  see  the  department 
announcements.  The  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  open  to  competent 
undergraduates,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

201.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology.  Professor  Schilling. 
The  Indo-Germanic  Race,  its  history,  and  the  phonology  of  its  languages. 

The   Germanic   sound-shifting   and   the   phonological   development    of 
the  Germanic  dialects. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

202.  Gothic.  Professor  Schilling. 
Grammar,    with     special     reference     to     the     other     Germanic     dialects. 

Reading. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

*203a-203b.  Old  Norse. 

Outlines  of  the  grammar;  readings.     The  linguistic  and  literary  relations 
of  Old  Norse  to  English. 

*204.  Norse  Mythology. 

Lectures  and  topical  study. 

"205.  Germanic  Antiquities.  Professor  Schilling. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

The   courses   in   this   group    (except   courses    9a-9b   and    121a-121b)    are 
conducted  in  German. 

105a.  Introduction  to  Recent  Literature. 

Associate    Professor    Senger,    Assistant    Professors    Demeter, 
Paschall  and  Pinger. 
Selected    works    of    Hauptmann,    Sudermann,    Wildenbruch,    and    Fulda. 
Composition. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  E,  8,  1,  2. 

105b.  Classics  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Assistant  Professors  Demeter,  Paschall,  and  PiNGER. 
Selected  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.     Composition. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  8,  1,  2. 


Not  to  be  oiven,  1912-13. 
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105ab.  Recent  Literature  and  Eighteenth  Century  Classics. 

Assistant  Professor  ±'inger. 
5  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  Tu  W  Th  F,  10. 

Identical,  in  scope  and  subject  matter,  with  courses  105a  and  105b  com- 
bined. 

107a-107b.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Civilization. 

Associate  Professor  Senger. 
Readings   and  lectures   on   the   cultural   development   of   the    German- 
speaking  nations. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  10. 

110a-110b.  The  German  Ballad.  Professor  Schilling. 

German  ballad  poetry  from  Schiller  and  Goethe  to  the  present  day. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year.     W,   11. 

106a-106b.  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation.     First  course. 

Assistant  Professor  Demeter  and  Mr.  Wyneken. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Three  sections:  Tu  Th,  10,  11,  1. 

106c-106d.  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation.     Second  course. 

Assistant  Professor  Demeter. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  10.     Prerequisite:    first  or  second 
grade  of  scholarship  in  course  106a-106b. 

]06e-106f.     (See  Anouncement  for  1911-12.) 

106g-106h.  Composition.     Third  course.       Assistant  Professor  Demeter. 
Themes  and  essays.     Practice  in  the  correcting  of  written  exercises.     One 
conference  a  week  with  each  student,  at  an  hour  to  be  appointed  by 
the  instructor.     Prerequisite:   first  or  second  grade  of  scholarship  in 
course  106c-106d. 

111a-111b.  Novelists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Assistant  Professor  Pinger. 
Selected    novels    of    Hauff,    Ludwig,    Keller,    Heyse,    Freytag,    Meyer, 
Sudermann,  and  others. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  9.     Prerequisite:   course  105a-105b, 

105ab,  or  106a-106b. 

*113a-113b.  The  German  Folk-song.  Professor  Schilling. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  German  folk-poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 

the  present.     Lectures  and  reading. 
1    hr.,    throughout    the    year.      Th,    3.      Prerequisite:    course    105a-105b, 
105AB,  or  106a-106b.* 

118a-118b.  General  History  of  German  Literature.     Professor  Schilling. 
First  half-year,  the  Middle  Ages;   second  half-year,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion  to   the   death   of   Goethe.      Lectures   and    discussions;    collateral 
reading;   essays. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  2.     Prerequisite:  course  105a-105b, 

or  105ab. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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121a.  German  Phonology  and  Orthography. 

Assistant  Professor  Demeter. 
1  lir.,  first  half-year.     W,  11, 

121b.  The  Teaching  of  German.  Professor  Schilling. 

A    course    in   methods,   text-books,   and   teachers'   aids,   with   practical 

demonstrations. 
1  hr.,  second  half-year.     W,  3. 

116a.  Middle  High  German.  Assistant  Professor  Demeter. 

Outlines  of  grammar.     Selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied,  the  Kudrun, 

and  the  epics  of  chivalry.     Translation  into  modern  German. 
3    hrs.,    first    half-year.      M   W    F,    9.      Prerequisite:    course    105a-105b, 

IOoab,  or  106a-106b. 

116b.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  German  Language.     Elementary  course. 

Assistant  Professor  Paschall. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  9.     Prerequisite:  course  116a. 

150a-150b.  Special  Study. 

Topics  selected  with  the  approval  of  the   department  and  studied  pri- 
vatelv  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  instructors. 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Hugo  K.  Schilling,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

Albin  Putzker,  Professor  of  German  Literature,  Emeritus. 

J.  Henry  Senger,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Ludwig  J.  Demeter,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Clarence  Paschall,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

W.  R.  Richard  Pinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

P.  A.  Wyneken,  Assistant  in  German. 

Ferdinand  Schraidt,  Assistant  in  German. 

Franz  Schneider,  Assistant  in  German. 

Sophie  Wolff,  Assistant  in  German. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  German  literature  are 
advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  philological  courses  some  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  highly  desirable. 

Teachers'  Certificate — Students  who  desire  the  teachers'  certificate 
should  do  not  less  than  twenty  units  of  Upper  Division  work  in  German, 
including  German  106a-106b,  106c-106d,  106g-106h,  116a,  118a-118b,  and 
121a,  and  are  urgently  advised  to  take  also  course  116b.  The  recommenda- 
tion for  the  certificate  is  not,  however,  given  in  course,  but  only  for  high 
scholarship  and  general  proficiency  in  German,  as  judged  by  the  depart- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  applicant 's  University  record  and,  if  necessary, 
a  special  oral  and  written  examination. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 
(But  open  also  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates) 

Prerequisite:  for  the  literary  courses,  course  118a-118b;  for  those  in 
philology,  ordinarily  courses  116a-116b  and  106c-106d. 

222a-222b.     The  Faust  Legend  and  Goethe's  Faust.     Professor  Schilling. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  2. 

223a-223b.  The  Poems  of  Goethe.  Professor  Schilling. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year.     Th,  2. 

*225a-225b.  The  Romantic  School.  Associate  Professor  Senger. 

I.  The  Schlegels,  Novalis,  Tieck,  Schleiermacher,  Fichte. 

II.  Brentano,  Arnim,  Fouque,  Eichendorff,  Heine. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  Th,  11. 

226a-226b.  The  German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Associate  Professor  Senger. 

I.  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Immermann,  Mosen,  Halm. 

II.  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Geibel,  Freytag,  Heyse. 
3  hrs..  throughout  the  year.    M  W,  11;  Th,  1. 


Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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228a-228b.  German  Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  its  relation  to  the 
Leading  literary  movements.  Assistant  Professor  Demeter. 

2  hrs.,  second  halt  year.     Tu  Th,  3. 

*230a-230b.   The  German   Drama  of  the  Present  Day. 

Professor  Schilling. 
The  drama   ami  the  stage   from   the  beginning  of  the  naturalistic  move- 
ment to  the  present. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  2. 

241.y-241b.     (See  Announcement  for  1911-12.) 

243a-243b.     (See  Anouncement  for  1911-12.) 

244a-244b.     German  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.     Seminar. 

Associate  Professor  Senger. 
1  hr.,  throughout   the  year. 

245b.  The  '  Storm  and  Stress '  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Seminar. 

Assistant  Professor  Demeter. 
1  hr.,  second  half-year. 

*246a-246b.  The   Works  of  Hebbel.     Seminar. 

Assistant  Professor  Demeter. 
1  hr.,  throughout  the  year. 

*247.  German  Poetry  During  the  Decadence  of  Chivalry. 

Professor  Schilling. 
TJlrich    von   Lichtenstein,    Neidhart    von    Reuental,    der    Tannhauser,    der 
Strieker,  Werner  der  Gartner. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology.     |  See  Germanic  Philology  201,  p.  119.] 

Professor  Schilling. 

Cothic:  Grammar  and   Reading.     [See  Germanic  Philology  202,  p.  119.] 

*235.  Old  Saxon.     Outlines  of  Germanic  Metrics.       Professor  Schilling. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

"237.  Old  High  German.  Professor  Schilling. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

240.  Historical  Grammar   of  the  German   Language:    Middle   High   German 
and  Modern  German.  Assistant  Professor  Paschall.    . 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year. 

*German  Antiquities.     I  See  Germanic  Philology  205,  p.  119.  | 

Professor  Schilling. 
250a-250b,  Germanic  Seminar.  Professor  Schilling. 

Original  investigation  in  linguistic  and  literary  fields  chosen  with  regard 

to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  each  student. 
S.  9. 


Not  to  be  given.   1912-13. 
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ROMANIC    LANGUAGES 

Lucien  Foulet,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature. 

Rudolph  Schevill,  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Samuel  A.  Chambers,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

John  T.  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Philology. 

Gustave  Faucheux,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

John  A.  Child,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian. 

Charles  H.  Howard,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Carlos  Bransby,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Emmanuel  B.  Lamare,  Instructor  in  French. 

Alfred  Solomon,  Instructor  in  French. 

Jeanne  H.  Greenleaf,  Instructor  in  French. 


GRADUATE  WORK  IN  FRENCH 

Four  distinct  graduate  courses  in  French  are  offered  for  the  year 
1912-13.  One  will  take  up,  during  the  first  half-year,  the  study  of 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  considered  as  precursors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; special  stress  will  be  laid  on  Les  Lettres  Persanes  and  Les  Lettres 
Anglaises ;  during  the  second  half-year  La  Fontaine  and  Chenier  will  be 
studied  as  representatives  of  lyric  and  epic  poetry  of  the  classical  period. 
A  second  course  comprises  a  detailed  study  of  the  principles  and  rules 
governing  French  versification;  it  will  prove  especially  useful  to  those 
who  take  the  course  on  La  Fontaine  and  Chenier.  These  two  courses  are 
meant  chiefly  for  teachers,  but  they  are  open  to  all  properly  qualified 
graduate  and  senior  students,  and  are  recommended  to  those  who  desire 
a.  master's  degree.  Two  additional  courses  are  intended  mainly  for  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  first  year  of  graduate  work. 
They  presuppose  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  French.  In  the  first 
one,  the  chief  narrative  works  of  the  12th  and  the  early  13th  centuries 
are  read.  Th  esecond  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  Moliere's 
plays:  les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  l'Ecole  des  Femmes,  Tartuffe,  Don  Juan, 
le  Misanthrope.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  bibliography,  specific  investi- 
gations in  language  and  literary  history  are  assigned  to  students. 

Graduate  students  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  certain 
senior  courses.  Their  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  course  on 
History  of  the  French  Language  and  to  the  three  year-courses  on  Gram- 
mar, Composition  and  Style. 

Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  Romanic 
Languages  must  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German. 
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FRENCH 

Graduate  Courses 

201a.  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.     Seminar.  Professor  Foulet. 

Special  stress  on  Les  Lettrcs  Persanes  and  Les  Lettres  Anglaises. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

201b.  La  Fontaine  and  Chenier.     Seminar.  Professor  Foulet. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

210a-210b.  A  study  of  French  versification. 

Assistant  Professor  Faucheux. 

1  hr..  throughout  the  year. 

225a-225b.  Old  French.  Assistant  Professor  Faucheux. 

Eapid  reading:    Chanson  de  Boland;  Aucassin  et  Nicolette;  Marie  de 
France,  Lais;  etc. 

2  hrs..  throughout  the  year. 

231a-231b.  Seminar  in  French  Literature.  Professor  Foulet. 

Moliere. 
2  hrs..  throughout  the  year. 

Free  Elective  Course 

French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers. 
Lectures;    reading   of   text   in   English    translations.      A    free    elective 
course  open  to  students  of  the  Upper  Division.     No  knowledge  of 
French  is  required. 

2  hrs..  second  half-year. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

104A-104B.  Modern  French. 

Assistant  Professors  Clark,  Faucheux,  Mr.  Solomon. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     1st  term:  writers  of  the  Romantic  school, 

such  as  Victor  Hugo,  Musset,  George  Sand;   2nd  term:   writers  of 
the  Realistic  school  and  recent  writers,  such  as  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Anatole  France. 
Prerequisite:  two  years  of  French. 

106a.  French  Phonetics.  Mrs.  Greenleaf. 

A    study   of   pronunciation    and   the   teaching   of   it   by   the   phonetic 
method.     Analysis  of  selections,  both  prose  and  verse  and  practice 
in  reading  and  speaking. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year. 
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1O7a-107b.  A  Survey  of   French  Literature.  Professor  Foui.et. 

A   study  of  the   principal   French   writers,   with   selections  from   their 
most  important  works. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

117b.  French  Drama  since  Moliere.  Assistant  Professor  Chambers. 

The  development  of  the  drama  as  a  dramatic  art  and  as  literature. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

120a-120b.  Classical  Drama,  Assistant  Professor    Faucheux. 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

125a.  The  Teaching  of  French. 

A  study  of  the  methods,  text-books  and  materials  used  in  elementary 
instruction. 

1  hr.,  first  half-year. 

130A-130B,  Grammar,  Composition   and   Conversation.     First   course. 

Mr.  Lam  are. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

130c-130d.  Grammar,  Composition  and  Conversation.     Second  course. 

Assistant  Professor  Faucheux. 

130e-130f.  Studies  in  French  Style  and  Composition.     Third  course. 

Professor  Foulet. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year. 

132a-132b.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  French  Language. 

Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

GRADUATE  WORK  IN  SPANISH 

There  are  many  reasons  why  students  in  California  should  feel  a  special 
interest  in  the  language,  literature  and  history  of  Spain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extremely  large  number  of  Spanish  names  on 
the  west  coast  is  sufficient  to  act  as  a  reminder  of  the  Spanish  basis  of 
California  history,  of  its  intimate  connection  with  centuries  of  Spanish 
culture  in  America,  and  of  the  influence  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  civiliza- 
tion upon  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

In  the  second  place  the  increasing  commercial  relations  with  Latin 
America  and  the  large  part  which  the  west  coast  hopes  to  take  in  the 
expanse  of  our  trade  with  the  south,  gives  the  study  of  Spanish  a  prac- 
tical value,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  languages  which  will  be  more  and 
more  in  demand  in  the  future.  Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  an  incentive  to  active  relations  with  the  mercantile  centers 
of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Graduate  students  who  enter  the  University  without  Spanish  may 
pursue  their  preparatory  studies  with  the  undergraduates.      The  aim   of 
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the  first  year  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Spanish  grammar,  together  with  a  reading  knowledge  of  simple  modern 
prose  and  practice  in  conversation.  The  second  year  comprises  reading 
selected  from  the  best  authors  of  the  19th  century.  The  study  of  the 
grammar  is  continued,  together  with  advanced  work  in  conversation  and 
composition.  In  the  third  year  a  course  is  devised  especially  for  teachers 
who  desire  practice  in  conversation  and  writing.  Another  course  con- 
tinues the  study  of  syntax  and  prose  style,  together  with  practice  in 
translating  well-known  English  writers  such  as  Dickens,  Stevenson, 
Kipling,  etc.,  into  Spanish  with  the  object  of  giving  the  student  an 
extensive  Spanish  vocabulary.  In  the  fourth  year  a  course  is  offered 
giving  a  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
our  own  time.  Another  course  takes  up  a  particular  period  of  Spanish 
literature  or  a  particular  type  of  literature,  such  as  the  drama,  the  novel, 
and  the  like.  These  latter  courses  of  the  senior  year  are  designed  as 
preliminary  work  to  more  advanced  courses  in  the  graduate  school  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  teachers. 

The  training  of  graduates  includes  method  and  bibliography,  together 
with  specific  investigations  in  language;  in  individual  writers;  and  in 
literary  movements.  In  the  coming  academic  year  an  advanced  course 
will  be  offered  to  students  in  Spanish  in  the  chief  prose  writers  of  the 
Golden  Age  (16th  and  17th  centuries),  with  especial  study  of  the  style, 
sources,  etc.,  of  Cervantes,  Mariana,  Quevedo,  Santa  Teresa,  and  others. 

The  equipment  of  the  University  Library  in  Spanish  is  growing  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  the  books 
necessary  for  the  courses  offered  by  the  Spanish  Department. 

Students  who  enter  the  graduate  school  with  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
doctor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  Romanic  Languages  must  have  a 
#ood  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German. 


SPANISH 

Graduate  Course 

205a-205b.  The  Prose  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

Professor  Schevill. 
( 'ervantes,  Quevedo,  Mariana,  Santa  Teresa. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

A.  Primarily  for  Juniors 

1  114a- 1<i4b.  Modern  Spanish  Prose.  Professor  Schevill. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  grammar;  advanced  composition  and  transla- 
tion into  Spanish  of  modern  English  classics;  analysis  of  the  style 
of  Spanish  writers  since  1830. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 
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B.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors 

106a-106b.  Conversation  and  Composition  in  Spanish. 

Professor  Bransby. 
A  teachers'  course  in  advanced  written  and  oral  expression. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

C.  Primarily  for  Seniors 

107a-  107b.  A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  Professor  Schevill. 

A  study  of  the  principal  writers,  with  selections  from  their  most 
important  works;  lectures  in  connection  with  reports  to  be  made 
by  the  students  on  work  assigned  outside  of  the  class. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

108a-108b.     The  Spanish  Drama.  Professor  Bransby. 

A  study  of  the  drama  of  the  Golden  Age;  plays  by  Lope  de  Vega, 
Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon,  during  the  first  half-year;  the  drama  of 
the  19th  century,  with  plays  by  the  best  authors,  during  the  second 
half-year;  lectures;  reports  by  the  students. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

ITALIAN 

Upper  Division  Courses 

104a-104b.  The  Literature  of  the  Benaissance. 

Assistant  Professor  Child. 
Macchiavelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Ariosto,  Tasso. 
3  hrs..  throughout  the  year. 

106a-106b.  Selections  from  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccacio. 

Assistant  Professor  Child. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 
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SLAVIC    LANGUAGES 

George  E.  Notes,  Associate  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages. 

In  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  instruction  is  offered  in 
Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Old  Church  Slavic.  Courses  on  Slavic 
subjects,  but  requiring  no  knowledge  of  any  foreign  language,  are  an- 
nounced as  follows: 

(a)  Under  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages:  The  Russian  Novel- 
ists; The  Life  and  Work  of  Leo  Tolstoy;  Russian  Literature  (exclusive  of 
the  novelists);  Slavic  Literature;  The  History  of  Russia  and  Poland. 

(&)  Under  the  Department  of  Political  Science:  Russian  Political 
Institutions. 

The  University  Library  offers  ample  material  for  the  advanced  study 
of  Russian  literature  and  philology,  and  for  the  comparative  study  of  the 
Slavic  languages. 


GRADUATE  COURSE 

213.  Old  Church  Slavic.  Associate  Professor  No  yes. 

Leskein,  Handbuch  der  alterbulgarischen  Sprache.     Study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Old  Church  Slavic  to  the  other  Indo-European  languages. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 


UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

L02a-102b.  Second-year  Russian.  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  8. 

L06a-106b.  Polish.  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

I08a-108b.  Third-year  Polish.  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

A    sketch    of   Polish    history    and    literature,    for    advanced    students. 

Tarnowski    i    Wojeik,    Wypisy    Polskie;    Lewicki,    Zarys    Historyi 

Polskiej. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 


U0a-110b.  Bohemian.  Associate  Professor  Noyes 

Elements  of  Bohemian  grammar.     Reading  of  the  Labyrint  Sveta 
< 'omenius. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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LOWER  DIVISION  COURSE 

1a-1b.  Elementary  Russian.  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.  M  W  F,  1.  By  special  arrangement  with 
the  instructor,  this  course  may  be  counted  as  work  of  the  Upper 
Division,  as  a  major  course  in  Slavic  Languages. 


FREE  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

The  following  courses  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  any  language 
other  than  English,  and  are  open  to  all  students  of  the  Upper  Division. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  they  may  be  taken  as  major 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages.  Course  126,  which  must 
be  taken  as  a  major  course,  is  listed  below  for  convenience. 

20.  The  Russian  Novelists.  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

Lectures  and  and  reading.     Authors,  especially  Tolstoy;  also  Pushkin. 

Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevski,  Gorki,  and  others. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

126.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Leo  Tolstoy.  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments  in  connection  with  the  regular 
exercises  of  course  20.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  are  to 
register  for  126,  not  for  20. 

*21.  Russian  Literature.  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

Lectures  and  reading.     An  outline   history  of   Russian   literature,   ex- 
clusive of  the  novelists.     Russian  folk-lore. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11. 

22.  Slavic  Literature  .  Associate  Professor  Noyes. 

Lectures  and  reading.  A  brief  account  of  the  literature  and  folk-lore 
of  Poland,  Bohemia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th.  11. 

*25.  History  of  Russia  and  Poland  from  862  to  1905. 

Associate  Professor  Noyes. 
An  elementary  sketch  of  the  political  and  institutional  history  of  the 
two  chief  Slavic  nations. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 


COURSE  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENT 

^Russian  Political  Institutions.     (See  Political  Science  109.) 

Associate  Professor  Noyes. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Mei.lex   W.  Haskell.  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  C.  Edwards,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Derrick  N.  Leh^ier,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(  harles  A.  Noble.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Albert  W.    Whitney,   Associate   Professor  of  Mathematics  and   Insurance 

Methods. 
Thomas  M.  Putnam,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
.John  H.  McDonald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Benjamin  A.  Bernstein,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Charles  Kuschke,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Baldwin  M.  Woods,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Frank  Irwin,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Thomas  Buck,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Adelaide  Smith,  Teaching  Fellow. 
Harry  X.  Wright,  Teaching  Fellow. 
Arthur  R.  Williams,  Teaching  Fellow. 

The  University  Library  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  standard  and 
current  works  in  all  branches  of  mathematics,  including  complete  sets  of 
nearly  all  the  mathematical  periodicals  and  the  publications  of  learned 
societies. 

The  department  has  a  good  collection  of  geometrical  models. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Open  to  qualified  undergraduates  by  special  permission. 

218a.  Logic  of  Mathematics:  Geometry.     Assistant  Professor  McDonald. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

218b.  Logic  of  Mathematics:   Algebra.  Mr.  Bernstein. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

222.  Theory  of  Differential  equations.  Dr.  Irwin. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 

223.  Partial  Differential  Equations.  Dr.  Buck. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  2. 

224.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

Assistant  Professor  Putnam. 

3  hrs..  first  half  year.     M  W  F,  2. 

225.  Elliptic  Functions.  Professor   Haskell. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  3. 
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227.  Differential  Geometry.  Associate  Professor  Lehmer. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

238a-238b.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Professor  Edwards. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  10. 

240.  Mathematical  Seminary.  The  Department. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu,  2-4. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 
For  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

111.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Numerical  Equations. 

Professor  Edwards. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

112.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  Professor  Edwards. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10. 

113.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry:    Advanced  course. 

Associate  Professor  Lehmer. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  9. 

114.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry:   Advanced  course. 

Assistant  Professor  McDonald. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

115.  Theory  of  Numbers.  Assistant  Professor  McDonald. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  9. 

118.  Algebra  of  Logic.  Mr.  Bernstein. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  10. 

119.  Differential  Equations.  Professor  Haskell. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

120a-120b.  Theory  of  Probabilities.  Associate  Professor  Whitney. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W  F,  10. 
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PHYSICS 

Frederick  Slate,  Professor  of  Physics. 

E.  Percival  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physics. 

William  J.  Raymond,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Ralph  S.  Minor,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Elmer  £.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

T.  Sidney  Elston,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Raymond  B.  Abbott,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

"William  R.  Stamper,  Mechanician  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Ostwald  G.  Steinitz,  Mechanician  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Ten  Assistants  and  Helpers. 

The  programme  of  the  Department  of  Physics  includes  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  covering  the  field  of  the  science  with  reasonable  complete- 
ness and  laying  the  necessary  foundations  for  special  graduate  work. 
Courses  of  this  character  are  listed  below  under  numbers  105  to  113  inclu- 
sive. Appropriate  laboratory  work  accompanies  these  courses  whether 
specifically  included  in  the  statements  or  not. 

The  growth  of  the  graduate  work,  both  theoretical  and  experimental, 
has  naturally  been  controlled  by  the  predominant  interests  of  the  depart- 
ment staff.  In  this  way  the  following  fields  have  been  marked  out  and  the 
facilities  for  prosecuting  work  in  them  have  been  most  completely  devel- 
oped. But  these  fields  are  shifting  from  year  to  year,  and  every  profitable 
suggestion  for  original  work  is  encouraged. 

1.  Theoretical  dynamics  and  its  application  to  vector  fields  as  well  as  to 

ordinary  masses.  The  critical  discussion  and  physical  interpretation 
of  the  vector  operators,  the  fundamental  equations,  and  their  exten- 
sion to  generalized  co-ordinates.  Professor  Slate.     • 

2.  The  general  subject  of  spectroscopy,  its  methods  and  results,  and  recent 

progress  in  establishing  a  theory  of  radiation.  The  study  of  radi- 
ation and  attendant  phenomena  accompanying  electric  discharge 
through  gases,  and  of  radioactive  substances.         Professor  Lewis. 

3.  The  study  of  periodic  motions  and  their  applications  to  special  electrical 

problems.  Comparative  studies  of  advanced  methods  of  electrical 
measurement,  especially  those  involving  the  effects  of  capacity  and 
inductance  when  variable  currents  or  alternating  currents  of  high 
frequency  are  employed.  Associate  Professor  Raymond. 

4.  Studies  in  the  dispersion  of  transparent  and  absorbing  substances,  partic- 

ularly for  ultra-violet  radiations;  the  optical  constants  of  metals  and 
other  substances  of  high  reflecting  power  by  catoptric  methods. 

Associate  Professor  Minor. 

5.  Studies  in  the  optical  properties  of  non-crystalline  transparent  substances, 

especially  at  the  boundary  surfaces.  Problems  connected  with  high 
temperature,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  methods  of  high  tem- 
perature measurement.  Associate  Professor  Hall. 
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For  headings  under  which  the  graduate  work  is  listed  see  numbers  206 
to  220.  Courses  216  and  217  are  general  headings,  embracing  any  experi- 
mental or  theoretical  investigation  undertaken  by  candidates  for  higher 
degrees,  or  other  students  of  that  level.  The  special  problems  or  topics  are 
of  necessity  matters  to  be  agreed  upon  in  consultation  for  each  individual 
case. 

The  library  facilities  for  any  original  investigation  in  physics  are  un- 
usually ample.  The  University  Library  contains  complete  sets  of  all  the 
important  physical  journals,  and  the  proceedings  and  transactions  of  most 
of  the  academies  and  other  societies. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  and  research  rooms  is  modern  and 
extensive,  including  many  standards  of  precision;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
research  the  equipment  is  being  continually  supplemented  as  needs  present 
themselves  by  purchase  from  the  best  special  makers  and  by  original  con- 
struction in  the  workshop  of  the  department,  which  employs  two  competent 
instrument  makers. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

206a-206b.  Harmonic  Motion.     Electric  Waves  and  Oscillations. 

Associate  Professor  Raymond. 
Vibratory  and  wave  motion,  damped  and  undamped,  with  application  to 
sound,  light,  and  electricity,  including  wireless  signaling.  The  course 
is  intended  to  be  suggestive  and  stimulative  rather  than  exhaustive. 
Some  of  the  topics  treated  are  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  periodic 
curves,  forced  vibrations  and  resonance,  the  guiding  of  electric  waves 
by  conductors,  the  effects  of  feeble  and  of  stronger  damping. 
2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

211;  211c.  Spectroscopy.  Professor  Lewis. 

211.  Lectures  with  experimental  illustrations  on  methods  and  results  of 
investigation  and  spectroscopic  theories. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

211c.  Laboratory  work  supplementing  course  211. 

3  or  6  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

212.  Thermodynamics.  Associate  Professor  Hall. 

A  development  of  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  two  fundamental  laws 
with  applications.  The  thermodynamics  of  radiation  with  applica- 
tions. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

215.   Dynamics  of  Rotation.  Professor  Slate. 

Theory  of  the  gyroscope,  and  related  problems. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

215a.  Precession  and  Nutation.  Professor  Slate. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year  in  alternate  years  with  course  215. 
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216.  Special  Advanced  study  and  Research.  The  Staff. 
Work    in    the    laboratories    throughout    the    year    on    original    problems 

chosen    according    to    the   preparation    and    individual    preference    of 
the  students. 

217.  Readings  and  Discussions.  Professor  Slate. 
Work  for  graduates  upon  special  topics.     For  1911-12  the  special  sub- 
ject  is   "The   vector   operators   and  the   equations   of  the   electro- 
magnetic field." 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

220.  Seminar  Course.  Associate  Professor  Hall. 

Designed  for  prospective  teachers  of  physics.  In  part  a  library  course, 
having  the  general  purpose  of  gaining  some  familiarity  with  the 
sources  of  information  and  with  methods  of  finding  the  literature  on 
a  given  topic. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year. 


UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

(Three  hours'  work  in  the  laboratory  is  rated  as  equivalent  to  one  hour 
of  lecture.) 

105a-105b;  105c.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Professor  Slate  and  Associate  Professor  Raymond. 
This  course  in  the  uniplanar  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  course  215. 

105a-105b.  The    mathematical    treatment    of    principles    of    dynamics    and 
statics  that  are  fundamental,  illustrated  by  problems  and  applications. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year. 

105c.  Mechanics  for  Students  of  Physics. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year;  an  alternative  continuation  of  course  105a. 

107a-107b.  Electrical  Measurements.  Associate  Professor  Raymond. 

Elements  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  with 
application  of  the  principles  to  the  measurement  of  magnetic  field, 
direct  and  alternating  current,  electromotive  force,  resistance,  power, 
capacity  and  inductance. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  exercise  a  week  for  the  first  half-year; 
one  lecture  and  two  laboratory  exercises  a  week  for  the  second  half- 
year.     Six  units. 

108.  Physical  Optics.  Associate  Professor  Hall. 

Lectures,    with    experimental    illustrations,    on    selected    topics    in    light, 
especially  those  topics  relating  to  the  theory  of  optical  instruments. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-vear. 
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108a.  Polarized  Light.  Professor  Lewis. 

Laboratory  work,  with  occasional  lectures.  Methods  of  producing  and 
detecting  plane,  circularly  and  elliptically  polarized  light.  Practical 
applications  in  crystallography,  saccharimetry,  and  metallic  reflection. 
Optical  activity. 

6  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

109a.  Molecular  Physics.  Associate  Professor  Hall. 

A  descriptive  study  of  the  gaseous,  liquid   and  solid   states   of  matter, 
and   of  the   phenomena   of   surface   tension,   diffusion,   viscosity,   and 
elasticity. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

UlA-lllB.  Electrical  Discharge  Through  Gases.  Professor  Leavis. 

111a.  Lectures,  experimentally  illustrated,  on  phenomena  of  the  flame  and 
electric  arc,  spark,  and  vacuum-tube,  and  on  cathode  rays,  Bontgen 
rays,  and  radioactivity. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

111b.  Laboratory  work  supplementing  course  111a. 

3  or  6  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

112a.  Energetics.  Professor  Slate. 

A  non-mathematical  account  of  forms  and  transformations  of  energy, 
having  for  general  purpose  the  establishment  of  historical  perspective 
and  the  introduction  of  elementary  ideas  relating  to  Erkenntnis- 
theorie. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

112b.  Heat  Measurements.  Associate  Professor  Hall. 

Selected  problems  in  thermometry,  calorimetry,  pyrometry,  intensity  of 

radiation,  and  general  heat  measurements. 
Laboratory  work  with  readings  and  discussions. 
0  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

113.  Physical  Optics.  Associate  Professor  Hall. 

Work  in  the  laboratory  connected  with  and  supplementing  course  108. 
6  hrs.,  first,  half-year. 
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LICK   ASTRONOMICAL   DEPARTMENT 

(lick  observatory) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  OBSERVATORY 

Ben j.  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University. 

William  W.  Campbell,  Director  and  Astronomer. 

Richard  H.  Tucker,  Astronomer. 

Robert  G.  Aitken,  Astronomer. 

William  H.  Wright,  Astronomer. 

Heber  D.  Curtis,  Astronomer. 

Joseph  H.  Moore,  Mills  Acting  Astronomer.     (At  Santiago,  Chile.) 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  Mills  Assistant.     (At  Santiago,  Chile.) 

Adelaide  M.  Hobe,  Carnegie  Assistant. 

*George  F.  Paddock,  Mills  Assistant  Astronomer.     (At  Santiago,  Chile.) 

Ralph  E.  Wilson,  Assistant. 

Ross  S.  Sheppard,  Assistant. 

Roscoe  F.  Sanford,  Mills  Assistant.     (At  Santiago,  Chile.) 

Keivin  Burns,  Martin  Kellogg  Fellow. 

Reynold  K.  Young,  Fellow. 

Paul  W.  Merrill,  Fellow. 

Carl  C.  Kiess,  Fellow. 

Ruth  Standen,  Secretary. 

HTSTORY  OF  THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY 

The  Observatory  was  founded  by  James  Lick  by  a  deed  of  trust  dated 
September  21,  1875.  This  deed  devotes  the  sum  of  $700,000  to  "the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  land  and  constructing  and  putting  upon  such  land 
.  .  .  a  powerful  telescope,  superior  to  -and  more  powerful  than  any  tele- 
scope }ret  made;  .  .  .  and  also  a  suitable  observatory  connected  there- 
with. ' '  The  deed  further  provides  that  ' '  if,  after  the  construction  of  said 
telescope  and  observatory,  there  shall  remain  of  said  $700,000  ...  any 
surplus, ' '  the  surplus  shall  be  invested  and  that  ' '  the  income  thereof  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  said  telescope  and  the  observatory  con- 
nected herewith,  and  shall  be  made  useful  in  promoting  science;  and  the 
said  telescope  and  observatory  are  to  be  known  as  the  Lick  Astronomical 
Department  of  the  University  of  California."  The  gift  of  Mr.  Dick  was 
accepted  by  the  Regents  December  7,  1875. 
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LOCATION 

Mr.  Lick  had  already,  in  August,  1875,  selected  Mount  Hamilton  in 
Santa  Clara  County  as  a  site  for  the  Observatory.  Land  for  the  site 
(1345.80  acres)  was  granted  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1876.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-one  and  foity-nine  hundredths  acres  were  granted  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  use  of  the  Observatory  in  1878.  A  tract  of  forty  acres  was 
added  by  gift  of  E.  F.  Morrow,  Esq.,  in  1886.  Three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  were  granted  by  the  Legislature  in  1888.  A  second  Congressional 
grant,  comprising  599.94  acres,  was  added  in  1892.  The  Eegents  of  the 
University  purchased  forty  acres  additional  in  1901,  240  acres  in  1904,  and 
125.42  acres  in  1902.     The  total  area  is  2902.65  acres. 

BUILDINGS  AND  INSTRUMENTS 

The  Observatory  consists  of  a  main  building,  containing  computing 
rooms,  library  (of  7500  books  and  pamphlets),  and  the  domes  of  the 
36-inch  equatorial  and  the  12 -inch  equatorial  and  of  detached  buildings, 
to  shelter  the  Crossley  reflector,  the  meridian  circle,  the  transit,  the  port- 
able equatorial,  the  Crocker,  and  the  Floyd  photographic  telescopes.  A 
fire-proof  building  was  completed  in  1909.  It  contains  vaults  for  the 
storage  of  astronomical  negatives,  observations  and  other  records  of  value, 
and  instruments  temporarily  not  in  use,  together  with  photographic  dark 
rooms  and  photographic  and  spectrographs  laboratories.  On  the  grounds 
are  dwelling  houses  for  the  astronomers,  students  and  employees,  and  shops 
for  the  workmen.  The  Observatory  is  well  provided  with  instruments,  some 
of  which  are  enumerated  below : 

Thirty-six  Equatorial — Objective  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  mounting  by 
Warner  &  Swasey.  This  instrument  has  also  a  photographic  corrector  of 
33-inch  aperture,  figured  by  Mr.  Alvan  G.  Clark. 

Three-foot  Reflecting  Telescope — Presented  to  the  Lick  Observatory  in 
1895  by  Edward  Crossley,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  England.  The  large  mirror  of 
this  instrument  is  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb.  An  entirely  new  mounting  has 
been  constructed.  The  building  was  erected  from  funds  subscribed  by 
citizens  of  California. 

Twelve-inch  Equatorial — By  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons. 

Six  and  a  half -inch  Meridian  Circle — Objective  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons, 
mounted  by  Repsold. 

Six  and  a  half-inch  Equatorial  Mounting — By  Warner  &  Swasey. 

Six  and  a  half -inch  Bruce  Comet  Seeker — Objective  by  Brashear,  mount- 
ing made  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 

Six-inch  Crocker  Photographic  Telescope — Objective  by  Willard,  refig- 
ured  by  J.  A.  Brashear,  who  provided  the  mounting  also. 
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Pive  inch  Floyd  Telescope — Presented  by  Mrs.  Peter  Gopcevic  (nee  Miss 
H.  A.  L.  Floyd)  ;  interchangeable  photographic  and  visual  objective  by  Allan 
(  lark  &  Sons. 

Five-inch  Horizontal  Photoheliograph — By  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons. 

Four-inch  Transit — Objective  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  mounting  by  Fauth 
i   Co. 

Four-inch  Comet  Seeker — By  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons. 

A  Spectroscope,  especially  adapted  for  photography;  given  by  Hon. 
D.  O.  Mills,  for  use  with  the  36-inch  refractor. 

A  Spectroscope,  especially  adapted  for  photography  with  the  Crossley 
reflector,  and  two  Photometers  for  use  with  the  36-inch  and  12-inch  tele- 
scopes, provided  from  the  proceeds  of  a  gift  from  the  late  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce, 
of  New  York  City. 

A  36 i/. -inch  Cassegrain  Reflecting  Telescope,  with  modern  dome  and  a 
3-prism  spectrograph,  the  gift  of  Hon.  D.  O.  Mills,  for  use  on  an  astronom- 
ical expedition  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  This  expedition  is  now  at  work 
on  the  summit  of  San  Cristobal,  in  the  northeast  suburbs  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  ASTRONOMY 

The  Regents  have  established  in  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department  three 
salaried  fellowships.  These  usually  permit  the  holders  to  pursue  studies 
and  undertake  investigations  in  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It  is  essential  that  each  successful  applicant  shall 
be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  of  high  standing,  and  shall  have 
decided  to  make  astronomy  or  one  of  the  related  sciences  the  basis  of  a 
professional  career.  Applications  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Director 
of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

Martin  Kellogg  Fellowship 

A  fellowship  in  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department  has  been  endowed 
by  .Mrs.  Louise  W.  B.  Kellogg  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Martin  Kellogg, 
deceased,  whose  services  to  the  University  of  California  as  Professor  and 
President  covered  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  purpose  of  the  Martin  Kellogg  Fellowship  is  to  provide  opportun- 
ities for  advanced  instruction  and  for  research  to  students  who  have  already 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  to  members  of  the  staffs 
of  observatories.  Preference  will  be  given  to  qualified  applicants  who  may 
desire  to  pursue  formal  studies  or  researches  in  the  Lick  Astronomical 
Department,  or  in  the  Lick  and  Berkeley  Astronomical  departments,  and 
to  members  of  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department  who  may  desire  to  under- 
take work  in  another  university  or  observatory;  but  it  is  possible  that 
opportunities  will  arise  to  award  this  fellowship,  in  cases  of  special  merit, 
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without  restrictions  as  to  the  places  of  residence  of  applicants  and  holders. 
The  stipend  per  annum  is  variable  in  amount,  and  would  aim  to  cover  the 
necessary  expenses  of  travel  and  residence.  Applications,  including  out- 
lines of  proposed  plans  and  estimates  of  necessary  expenses,  should  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Lick  Obervatory. 

Appointments  will  usually  be  made  for  the  period  of  twelve  months, 
beginning  with  August  15th  of  each  year.  Applications  for  the  year 
1912-13  are  invited.  They  should  reach  Mount  Hamilton  if  possible  prior 
to  February  15,  1912. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANTS 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  persons  with  experience  in  astronomical  investigation  may  occa- 
sionally be  received  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  to  act  as  assistants  in  definite 
researches  then  in  progress.  These  assistants,  serving  without  pay,  will  be 
assigned  to  such  duties  as  will  be  advantageous  both  to  the  Obervatory  and 
to  themelves.  Opportunity  for  making  independent  researches  will  be  avail- 
able only  in  exceptional  cases. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATORS 

It  occasionally  occurs  that  eminent  investigators  from  other  institutions 
desire  to  utilize  the  exceptional  advantages  of  the  Lick  Observaory,  for 
the  solution  of  special  problems.  Opportunity  for  such  researches  will  be 
provided  in  ca£e  no  interference  with  the  regular  programme  of  work  would 
arise  therefrom. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  STUDENTS  AT   THE  LICK 
OBSERVATORY 

At  the  Lick  Observatory  graduate  instruction  in  astronomy  is  offered 
by  the  Direcor  and  the  Astronomers,  in  connection  with  the  investigations 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  or  which  may  be  specially  assigned  to  the 
students  by  the  Director.  Graduate  instruction  at  the  Lick  Observatory  is 
restriced,  as  a  general  rule,  to  students  qualified  to  be  on  the  footing  of 
astronomical  assistants.  All  undergraduate  instruction  in  astronomy  and 
such  graduate  instruction  as  is  not  carried  on  at  the  Lick  Observatory  is 
conducted  at  Berkeley. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Lick  Observatory  must  first  qualify 
before  the  Academic  Council  as  graduate  students  of  the  University.  Ap- 
plicants are  advised  to  file  their  applications  with  the  Recorder  of  the 
Faculties  at  Berkeley  before  May  1st.  After  admission  as  graduate  stu 
dents  their  applications  for  admission  to  the  Lick  Observatory  are  referred 
to  a  standing  committee  of  the  Academic  Council  consisting  of  the  President 
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of  the  University,  the  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  the  Director  of 
the  Students '  Observatory,  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics. 

As  many  graduate  students  as  can  be  furnished  accommodations  at 
Mount  Hamilton,  without  expense  to  the  University,  may  pursue  astronom- 
ical studies  at  the  Lick  Observatory ;  and  in  return  for  the  accommodations 
they  will  be  required  to  execute  such  computations,  etc.,  as  are  assigned 
to  them. 

It  is  usually  advantageous  for  students  to  choose  their  time  of  residence 
at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  the  period  from  May  to  December. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

Graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department  of  the 
University  may  become  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master 
of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Candidates  holding  fellowships  in  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department 
are  usually  required  to  spend  one  term  each  year  in  graduate  work  at 
Berkeley;  the  place  of  residence  being  assigned  by  the  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  from  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  Observatory  work, 
and  of  the  courses  of  instruction  available  at  Berkeley,  after  consultation 
with  the  heads  of  the  related  departments  of  the  University.  In  all  other 
cases  the  term  of  residence  at  Mount  Hamilton  and  at  Berkeley  is  deter- 
mined by  the  proper  committee  for  each  individual  candidate. 

QUARTERS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Comfortable  uqarters  (partly  furnished)  are  allotted  to  students  at  the 
Observatory.  Students  make  their  own  arrangements  for  board  and  service. 
The  cost  per  month  for  each  student  need  not  exceed  $30.  Each  student 
should  bring  with  him  the  linen  for  his  room,  blankets,  etc.,  and  should  also 
provide  himself  with  the  text-books  which  are  constantly  needed:  Young's 
General  Astronomy,  Campbell's  Practical  Astronomy,  Bruennow's  Lehrbuch 
der  Sphaerischen  Astronomie,  or  Chauvenet's  Spherical  and  Practical  As- 
tronomy, Watson's  Theoretical  Astronomy,  Oppolzer's  Bahnbestimmung, 
Klinkerfues'-Buchholz's  Theoretische  Astronomie,  or  Bauschinger 's  Bahn- 
bestimmung ;  standard  six-,  five-,  and  four-place  tables ;  Crelle  's  Rechen- 
tafeln,  etc.  All  injuries  to  apparatus  must  be  made  good  at  the  student's; 
expense,  and  students  are  expected  to  provide  the  larger  part  of  the  chem- 
icals used  in  their  practice  of  photography. 

Intending  students  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory  before  filing  their  formal  applications  for  admission  with  the 
Recorder  of  the  Faculties.  The  postoftice  address  is  Mount  Hamilton,  Santa 
Clara  County,  California. 
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BERKELEY  ASTRONOMICAL  DEPARTMENT 

(STUDENTS'  OBSERVATORY,   BERKELEY,   CALIFORNIA) 

Armin  O.  Leuschner,  Professor  of .  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Observatory. 

Russell  T.  Crawford,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy. 

Sturla  Einarsson,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy. 

William  F.  Meyer,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

Anna  Estelle  Glancy,  Watson  Assistant  in  Astronomy. 

Sophia  H.  Levy,  Watson  Assistant  in  Astronomy. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  THE   STUDENTS'  OBSERVATORY 

The  equipment  of  the  observatory  consists  of  the  following  instruments: 
An  eight-inch  reflector  suitable  for  visual  and  photographic  observations, 
gift  of  the  Hon.  Win.  M.  Pierson;  a  six-inch  refractor  with  position  microm- 
eter; a  five-inch  refractor,  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs;  a  six- 
inch  photographic  telescope  and  a  live-inch  photographic  telescope  with  a 
three-inch  guiding  telescope,  all  equatorially  mounted  with  driving  clocks; 
a  three-inch  Davidson  combination  transit-and-zenith  telescope;  a  two-inch 
altazimuth  instrument;  a  surveyor's  transit  with  solar  attachment;  spectro- 
scopes; a  Repsold  measuring  engine  for  measuring  astronomical  photo- 
graphs ;  a  Gaertner  microscope  for  measuring  spectrograms ;  an  electro- 
chronograph;  a  Harkness  spherometer;  a  level-trier;  six  sextants;  three 
chronometers;  a  Howard  M.  T.  clock;  all  necessary  electric  connections  for 
recording  time  and  determining  longitude  by  the  telegraphic  method. 

The  University  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Sudents'  Observatory 
contain  an  excellent  collection  of  standard  and  current  works  in  all  branches 
of  astronomy,  including  complete  sets  of  nearly  all  the  astronomical  period- 
icals and  publications  of  learned  societies. 

RESEARCHES 

The  principal  researches  of  the  Berkeley  Astronomical  Department  at 
the  present  time  are  in  celestial  mechanics,  with  special  reference  to  the 
numerical  accuracy  of  the  various  methods  of  determining  disturbed  and 
undisturbed  orbits. 

The  results  of  the  researches  are  usually  published  in  the  Bulletin  and 
Publications  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

Every  graduate  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  the  calculation  of 
one  or  more  preliminary  orbits  of  newly  discovered  asteroids,  comets,  minor 
planets  or  satellites. 

A  computing  bureau  for  the  investigation  of  the  perturbations  of  the 
minor  planets  discovered  by  Watson  has  been  maintained  at  the  Students' 
Observatory  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Watson  Trustees  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Tables  of  twelve  planets  are  published  in  Vol.  X  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

The  graduate  instruction  in  astronomy,  mathematics,  physics,  etc.,  is  so 
organized  as  to  afford  to  students  intending  to  make  astronomy  their  pro- 
fession a  thorough  training,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  in  the  various 
branches  of  astronomy  and  the  allied  sciences. 

Students  who  desire  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  (I)  Celestial  Mechanics 
(Theoretical  Astronomy),  or  (II)  Astrophysics,  or  (III)  Geodesy  are  ad- 
vised to  include  at  least  the  following  courses  in  their  undergraduate 
curricula. 


I.  Celestial  Mechanics  (Theoretical  Astronomy) 

Units 

Physics,  General,  including  laboratory  practice  12 

General  Chemistry  . 3 

Mathematics  up  to  and  including  calculus  12 

Analytic  Mechanics    6 

Astronomy,  General  and  Practical 12 

Least  Squares    2 

Therjry  of  Interpolation  3 

Theory  of  Orbits  . 5 

Differential   Equations   ....r 2 

Advanced  Calculus 2 


II.  Astrophysics 

Units 

General  Chemistry  3 

Physics,  General,  including  laboratory  practice  12 

Mathematics  up  to  and  including  calculus  12 

Analytic   Mechanics    6 

Astronomy,  General  and  Practical  10 

Least  Squares 2 

Theory  of  Orbits 3 

Physical  Optics 4 

Polarized  Light 2 

Molecular  Physics  2 

Electric  Discharges  through  Gases 2 


III.  Geodesy 

Units 

General  Chemistry  3 

Physics,  General,  including  laboratory  practice  12 

Mathematics  up  to  and  including  calculus  12 

Analytic  Mechanics    6 

Astronomy,  General  and  Practical  10 

Least  Squares    2 

Surveying    8 

Summer  Class  in  Plane  Surveying 3 

Differential   Equations   2 
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A  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  one  of  these  groups  of  courses, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  is  essential 
to  graduate  work  in  astronomy,  and  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  liberal  culture  within  the  limits  of  a 
four-year  undergraduate  course,  astronomical  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  choose  their  free  electives  in  lines  other  than  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  physics. 

In  general  the  completion  of  one  of  the  three  groups  is  prerequisite  to 
graduate  work  in  the  Lick  and  Berkeley  Astronomical  departments. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

The  general  scope  of  the  graduate  work  at  Berkeley  for  candidates  for 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Astronomy  is  as  follows : 

I.  Major  subject:  Celestial  Mechanics  (Theoretical  Astronomy);  Minor 
subjects:   Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Differential  Equations.  Hypergeometric  series ;  Partial  Differential  Equa- 
tions; Theory  of  Functions;  Elliptic  Functions;  Spherical  Harmonics, 
Lame's  and  Bessel 's  Functions,  Definite  Integrals;  Theory  of  Refraction, 
Eclipses;  Theory  of  Light;  Dynamics  of  Rotation;  Precession  -and  Nuta- 
tion; Theory  of  Orbits  (continued);  Advanced  Practical  Astronomy;  Per- 
turbations; Celestial  Mechanics. 

II.  Major  subject:  Astrophysics;  Minor  subjects:  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Differential  Equations  (elements)  ;  Partial  Differential  Equations,  The- 
ory of  Functions  or  Elliptic  Functions;  Electricity;  Heat  as  a  Form  of 
Energy;  Special  Advanced  Study  and  Research,  especially  spectroscopic; 
Theory  of  Orbits  (continued)  ;  Advanced  Practical  Astronomy;  Elements 
of  Perturbations,  etc. ;    Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics. 

III.  Major  subject,  Geodesy;  Minor  subjects:  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

Map  projection ;  Partial  Differential  Equations,  either  Theory  or  Func- 
tions, or  Elliptic  Functions;  Hydrodynamics;  Physical  Optics;  Electricity; 
Dvnamics  of  Rotation;  Special  Advanced  Study  and  Research  (Weights  and 
Measurements);  Higher  Surveying;  Geography;  Advanced  Practical  Astron- 
omy and  Geodesy;  Higher  Geodesy,  including  the  mathematical  theory  of 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

206.  Theory  of  Orbits.  Associate  Professor  Crawford. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  W  F,  10.  Prereauisite :  course  1  or  103a; 
Mathematics  9a  or  109b  ;  ordinarily  also  Physics  105a-105b,  open  to 
all  advanced  undergraduates. 

207.  Theory  of  Orbits.  Professor  Letjschner. 
This  course  treats  of  tne  relative  accuracy  of  the  various  methods  of 

determining  preliminary  orbits. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.    M  W  F,  10.     Prerequisite:  course  206. 
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f208A.    Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics. 


Associate  Professor  Crawford. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  9. 

f208B.  A  continuation  of  course  208a.  Professor  Leuschxer. 

Second    half-year.      Hours    and    credit    value    to    be    arranged    with    the 
instructor.     M  W  F,  9. 

t209.  Special  Perturbations.  #       Mr.  Meyer. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  8. 

t21()A.  The  General  Perturbations  of  the  Minor  Planets  after  Hansen,  New- 
comb  and  Hill.  Associate  Professor  Crawford. 
First  half-year.     Hours   and  credit   value   to   be   arranged  with   the   in- 
structor. 

f210B.  A  continuation  of  course  210a.        Associate  Professor  Crawford. 
Second    half-year.      Hours   and   credit    value    to    be    arranged   with    the 
instructor. 

t21lA.  Theory  of  Perturbation  after  Bohlin,  Gylden,  and  Brendel. 

Professor  Letjschner. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  5. 

1211  b.  Theory  of  Perturbation  after  Bohlin,  Gylden,  and  Brendel. 

Professor  Leuschxer. 
A  continuation  of  course  211a. 

Second    half-year.      Hours    and    credit    value    to    be    arranged    with    the 
instructor. 

t212A.  The  Lunar  Theory.  Professor  Leuschxer. 

First   half-year.      Hours  and  credit  value  to   be   arranged   with   the   in- 
structor. 

t212B.  The  Lunar  Theory.  Professor  Leuschxer. 

A  continuation  of  course  212a. 

Second    half-year.      Hours    and    credit    value    to    be    arranged    with    the 
instructor. 

v213a.  Selected   Topics  in   Celestial  Mechanics.         Professor  Leuschxer. 
First   half-year.      Hours  and   credit  value  to   be  arranged   with   the   in- 
structor. 

f213B.  Selected  Topics  in  Celestial  Mechanics.         Professor  Leuschxer. 
Second    half-year.      Hours    and    credit    value    to    be    arranged    with    the 
instructor. 


t  These  courses  form  a  series  which  the  student  can  complete  in  about 
three  years.  From  two  to  three  of  these  courses  are  offered  every  term,  the 
selection  being  based  on  the  needs  and  the  preparation  of  the  graduate 
students  in  Astronomy. 
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214.  Advanced  Practical  Astronomy.  Mr.  Einarsson. 

5  hrs.,  3  units,  first  half-year.     M  W,  11;    M,  7-10  p.m.     Prerequisite: 
course  104a. 

215.  Advanced  Study  and  Eesearch.  The  Staff. 
Investigation  of  special  problems  to  be  selected  according  to  the  prepar- 
ations and  needs  of  individual  students. 

Hours  and  credit  value  to  be  arranged  in  each  case. 

*216.  Measurement   and  Eeduction  of  Astronomical  Photographs;    Spectro- 
grams. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Th,  1-3. 

217.  Introduction  to  the  Satellite  Theory. 

Associate  Professor  Crawford. 

2  hrs.,   either   half-year.      Hours  to   be   arranged   with   the   instructor. 

Prerequisite:  course  106  or  206. 

218.  Mathematical  Theories  in  Higher  Geodesy. 

Associate  Professor  Crawford. 
A  complete  development  of  the  theories  in  practical  use  in  Higher 
Geodesy,  including  such  topics  as  (1)  Fundamental  Formulae  for 
the  Geodetic  Line;  (2)  Course  of  the  Geodetic  Line;  (3)  The 
Geodetic  Triangle;  (4)  various  problems  concerning  the  Ellipsoid 
of  Eevolution,  etc. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged  with   instructor.     Pre- 

requisite: Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  series  development. 

219.  Physical  Theories  in  Higher  Geodesy. 

Associate  Professor  Crawford. 
A  systematic  presentation  of  the  fundamental  theories  concerning  the 

Figure  of  the  Earth. 
3   hrs.,   second  half-year.      Hours  to  be  arranged  with   the   instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Analytic  Mechanics. 

COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Vector  Analysis.     [See  Mathematics.]         Assistant  Professor  McDonald. 
Dynamics  of  Rotation.     [See  Physics.]  Professor  Slate. 

Precession  and  Nutation.     [See  Physics.]  Professor  Slate. 

Spectroscopy.     [See  Physics.]  Professor  Lewis. 

Railway,  Highway  and  Canal  Surveying.     [See  Civil  Engineering.] 
Higher  Surveying  and  Geodesy.     [See  Civil  Engineering.] 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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UPPEB   DIVISION  COURSES 
104.   Practical  Astronomy.  Associate  Professor  CRAWFORD. 

LU5h.  special  Problems  in  Practical  Astronomy. 

Associate  Professor  CRAWFORD. 

106h.   Theory  of  Orbits.  Associate  Professor  Crawford. 

Ji»7.   Method  of  Least  Squares!  Mr.  EinarssoN. 

L08-109.    Interpolation,  Use  of  Tables  and  Mechanical  Quadratures. 

Mr.    ElNARSSON. 

110-HOh.   The  Theory  of  Astronomical  Refraction. 

Associate  Professor  CRAWFORD. 

112-112H.    Eelipses.  Mr.  Meyer. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Euliff  S.  Holway,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Geography. 

W.  G.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Climatology. 

Lincoln   Hutchinson,   Assistant  Professor   of   Commerce,   on   the   Flood 

Foundation. 
Don  E.*Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Geography. 

GRADUATE   WORK   IN   DEPARTMENT   OF   GEOGRAPHY 

The  opportunity  for  research  work  in  the  Physical  Geography  of  Cali- 
fornia is  almost  unlimited.  No  state  in  the  Union  has  a  greater  variety 
of  topographic  forms  and  as  yet  practically  nothing  but  the  most  general 
study  of  these  forms  has  been  made.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the 
University  the  coast  line  topography  is  most  striking  and  many  special 
problems  in  connection  with  ocean  terraces  and  sea-cliff  erosion  will  yield 
valuable  results.  Peculiarities  of  drainage,  fault  zone  topography  and 
remnants  of  former  geographic  cycles  are  almost  at  our  doors.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  state  problems  varying  from  the  study  of  living  glaciers 
to  the  erosion  conditions  of  the  most  arid  deserts  are  available  for  investi- 
gation by  qualified  students.  The  meteorology  and  climatology  of  the 
state  also  offer  abundant  work  for  original  observations,  and  the  extten- 
sive  data  collected  by  the  Weather  Bureau  may  be  used  for  study  in  this 
field. 

In  addition  to  the  field  work  suggested  above,  there  is  need  for  exten- 
sive research  in  the  University  Library  in  order  that  geographical  data 
scattered  through  the  various  scientific  reports  on  the  geology,  botany, 
water  supply,  etc.,  of  the  cost  may  be  gathered  and  made  available  in 
connection  with  direct  geographic  surveys. 

Opportunities  are  by  no  means  confined  to  physical  geography,  for 
problems  of  equal  interest  in  commercial  geography  are  multiplying  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  coast  cities  and  with  the  transportation  changes 
coming  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  the  problem  of  geographic  influence  in  history,  research  work  offered 
by  the  Bancroft  Library  promises  valuable  results  to  the  student  who 
knows  the  physiography  of  California. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  in  physical  geography  should 
include  at  least  four  units  of  field  work  in  their  schedule. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

219.  Research.  Assistant  Professor  Holway. 

Students  registering  for  field  work  should  have  at  least  two  days  free 
in  each  week  or,  preferably,  should  register  for  summer  work.  This 
course  may  also  include  library  study  in  collating  geographical  data 
from  scientific  reports  of  Pacific  Coast  work  in  geology,  botany, 
irrigation,  and  other  allied  subjects. 
Not  less  than  2  units  each  half-year.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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220.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Geography. 

Assistant  Professor  Holway. 
The  teaching  of  physical  geography  in  secondary  schools,  with  a  study 
of  recent  text-books,  laboratory  manuals,  and  laboratory  and  field 
work. 
4  hrs.,  second  half-year.     2  units.     M  W,  3-5. 

Seminar  in  Historical  Geography.     [See  History  292a-b.] 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

102.  Field  Physiography.  Assistant  Professor  Holway. 

1  unit,   first   half-year,   eight  field   days.     Prerequisite:    Geography   1, 

Geology  1a.     Traveling  expenses  may  amount  to  $15. 

109.  Mathematical  Geography.  Assistant  Professor  Holway. 

2  hrs.,   first   half-year.      Tu   Th,    11.      Prerequisite:    course    1    and   As- 

tronomy 1. 

113.  General  Climatology.  Mr.  Reed. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W,  11.     Prerequisite:  Geography  1b. 

114.  Oceanography.  Assistant  Professor  Holway. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9.     Prerequisite:  Geography  1b. 

115.  Geography  of  California.  Assistant  Professor  Holway. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Prerequisite:  Geography  1a. 

116.  Geography  of  North  America.  Mr.  Reed. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  W  F,  8.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1a  and  1b, 
or  Geology  1a. 

118.  Advanced  Physiography.  Assistant  Professor  Holway. 

A  study  of  the  principles  controlling  the  evolution  of  topography. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-vear.     M  W  F.     Prerequisite:  Geography  1,  Geologv 
Ia. 

118h.  Advanced  Physiography.  Assistant  Professor  Holway. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments  in  connection  with  regular  exer- 
cises of  118.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  should  register  for 
118h,  not  for  118. 

122.  Climatology  of  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Reed. 

2  hrs. 

Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States.     [See  Economics  103c.] 

Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  California  and   the  other  Pacific   Coast 

states. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11.     Prerequisite:    courses  3a  and   3b, 

or  their  equivalent. 
Geology  102a-102b,  107,  and  114  may  be  counted  as  major  units  in 
geography. 
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CHEMISTRY 

(iEbert  N.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Edmond  O'Neill,  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Walter  C.  Blasdale,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

*William  Conger  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  C.  Biddle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Miles  S.  Sherrill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Edward  Booth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

C.  E.  Burke,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

W.  K.  Gaylord,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Ernest  S.  Alderman,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Oscar  L.  Brauer,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

J.  F.  Winkler,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

E.  W.  Gruer,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

G.  B.  Moody,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

A.  M.  Weston,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Wallace  Gordon,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Opportunity  is  afforded  for  investigation  and  research  in  inorganic, 
organic,  analytical,  physical,  and  technical  chemistry,  under  the  direction 
of  the  various  instructors  in  the  department.  The  Chemical  Laboratory 
is  well  equipped  for  research  and  the  Library  of  the  University  affords 
access  to  practically  all  the  important  literature  of  the  subject,  including 
not  only  the  leading  current  chemical  periodicals,  but  also  complete  files 
of  the  back  numbers  of  these  periodicals.  Of  much  service  to  the 
students  is  a  department  library,  which  contains  duplicates  of  the  more 
important  reference  books  in  the  main  library  and  also  files  of  the  dis- 
sertations in  chemistry  which  have  been  presented  by  students  at  different 
universities  in  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degrees. 

The  new  addition  to  the  chemical  laboratory  which  will  be  completed 
before  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  of  1912  will  great  increase  the 
facilities  for  research  in  all  departments  of  chemistry. 

Work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  or  to  that  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  in  any  of  the  branches  of  chemistry  mentioned,  may  be 
undertaken  by  graduate  students  whose  preparation  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  enter  upon  the  work.  There  are  no  stereotyped  courses  leading 
to  these  degrees,  particularly  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  What  is 
desired  is  a  certain  maturity  of  mind  with  reference  to  the  science  of 
chemistry,  and  an  ability  to  deal  with  chemical  problems  intelligently  and 
independently,  as  shown  by  the  capacity  to  carry  out  an  original  investi- 
gation of  some  suitable  problem. 

Advanced  work  in  chemistry  is  given  by  all  the  professors  in  the 
department.  These  courses  are  not  listed  separately  but  are  grouped 
under  courses  230.  231,  233.     The  graduate  courses  are  as  follows: 


Absent  on  leave,  1912-13. 
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Two  teaching  scholarships,  each  paving  $600,  have  been  established 
primarily  tor  candidates  for  higher  degrees,  who  would  be  required  to 
give  only  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  instruction. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

230.  Seminar. 

The  presentation  and  discussion  of  important  chemical  problems.  Open 
also  to  undergraduate  students  whose  preparation  is  sufficient  for 
the  work. 

231.  Graduate  course. 

Work  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  student,  in  inorganic,  organic. 

physical,  or  technical  chemistry. 
Credit  value  to  be  fixed  in  each  case. 

22,-2.  Thesis  Work  in  Chemistry. 

( 'andidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  and  that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  will  enroll  in  this  course  as  well  as  in  course  231. 

Graduate  courses  in  physical  and  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  offered 
by  Professor  Lewis  and  Professor  Bray.  Requirements  for  these  courses 
had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  issue  of  this  announcement, 
but  statement  may  be  made  that  these  courses  will,  in  general,  take  the 
form  of  the  seminar  courses.  They  will  be  open  also  to  undergraduate 
students  who  have  sufficient  training  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  work. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

1<>7a-107b.     Chemistry  of  the  Metals.         Assistant  Professor  Blasdale. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  11. 

109a.  Organic  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Biddi  e. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  9.     Prerequisite:  courses  8a  and  8b. 

109b.  Organic  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Biddle. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  9.     Prerequisite:  courses  8a  and  8b. 

110a.  Laboratory:  Organic.  Assistant  Professor  Biddle. 

Supplementary  to  courses  8a  and  8b. 
9  hrs.,  either  half-year;  3  units.     M  W  F,  1-4. 

110b.  Laborator}^:  Organic.  Assistant  Professor  Biddle. 

Continuation  of  course  110a. 
6  to  15  hrs.,  either  half-year;  2  to  5  units. 

lllA-lllB.  Physical  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Sherrill. 

111c.  Electrochemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Sherrill. 

112a.  Laboratory:  Physical  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Sherrill. 

112b.  Laboratory:   Electrochemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Sherrill. 

113.  Electrochemical  Analyses.  Assistant  Professor  Blasdale. 

4  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.     Prerequisite:  course  5a  or  5b. 
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114a.  Chemical  Technology.  Professor  O'Neill. 

The  chemistry  and  manufacture  of  the  more  important  technical  chem- 
ical products. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8.     Prerequisite:  courses  109a  or  109b, 
110a,  110b,  111a,  and  111b. 

114b.  Chemical  Technology:  Laboratory.  Professor  O'Neill. 

Laboratory  work  supplementary  to  114a. 

6  hrs.,  2  units,  second  half-year.  Tu  Th,  1-4.  Prerequisite:  same  as 
for  114a,  and  5  and  6. 

115.  Sanitary  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Booth. 
Lectures  designed  primarily  for  students  in  the  sanitary  course  of  the 

College  of  Civil  Engineering. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8.     Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8a. 

116.  Ore  Analysis.  Assistant  Professor  Blasdale. 

6  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.  Tu  Th,  1-4.  Prerequisite:  courses 
5b  and  6. 

117a.  Chemistry  of  Structural  Materials.       Assistant  Professor  Booth. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  4. 

118.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Morgan. 
A  laboratory  course.     One  hour  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 

of  the  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
course  5a  or  its  equivalent.  Three  units,  second  half-year.  Hour 
for  discussions  Wednesdays  at  1  p.m.  Laboratory  hours  arranged 
to  suit  individual  students. 

119.  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis.  Associate  Professor  Blasdale. 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  for  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  and 
for  the  evaluation  and  utilization  of  all  classes  of  fuels. 

4  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.  M,  1-4;  F,  1-2.  Prerequisite:  courses 
5a  or  5b  and  6. 

124.  Seminar  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  Biddle. 

The  presentation  and  discussion  of  recent  investigations  in  organic 
chemistry. 

1  unit,  either  half-year.     Prerequisite:  courses  109a  or  109b,  and  110a. 

126.  Rare  Metals.  Assistant  Professor  Booth. 
A  laboratory  course  with  discussions  on  some  of  the  more  important 

rare  elements. 

2  units,   second   half-year.      Laboratory  hours  to   suit   students.      Pre- 

requisite: course  5a  or  5b. 

127.  History  of  Chemistry.  Professor  O'Neill. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.  Tu  Th,  8.  Prerequisite:  courses  109a  or  109b, 
110a,  111a,  111b. 
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L28a-128b.  Teachers'  Course.  Assistant  Professor  Morgan. 

Training  course  for  students  intending  to  become  teachers  of  chemistry. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year:  1  hour  lecture,  1  period   (3  hrs.)  assisting 
in  laboratory  instruction,  and  1  period  (3  hrs.)  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  courses  5a  or  5b,  8,  110a,  and  118. 

129.  Summer  Course. 

Practical  laboratory  exercises  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state,  supplemented  by  lectures  upon 
the  principles  involved.      [See  Summer  Session  announcement.] 

130a.  Special  Undergraduate  Study  and  Research. 

All  special  lecture  courses  not  included  in  the  courses  announced  above. 
Credit  value  to  be  fixed  in  each  case. 

130b.  Special  Undergraduate  Study  and  Research. 

All  special  laboratory  work  not  included  in  the  courses  announced 
above.     Credit  value  to  be  fixed  in  each  case. 

133.  Special  undergraduate  Study  and  Research. 

An  honor  course.  Special  assignments  in  connection  with  course  130a 
or  130b.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  should  register  for  133, 
not  for  130a  or  130b. 
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BOTANY 

William  A.  Setchell,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Willis  L.  Jepson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dendrology. 

Harvey  M.  Hall,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economic  Botany  and  Assistant 

Botanist  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Townshend  S.  Brandegee,  Honorary  Curator  in  the  Herbarium. 
C.  A.  Purpus,  Botanical  Collector. 
T.  H.  Goodspeed,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

Graduate  courses  of  the  Department  of  Botany  are  announced  as 
follows: 

1.  Cryptogamic  botany  with  Professor  Setchell.  Qualified  students  are 
assigned  research  work  on  the  crytogamic  plants  of  California,  particu- 
larly on  the  algae.  This  research  is  specific  in  its  nature,  the  student 
usually  being  limited  to  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  one  problem  or 
of  one  small  group  of  organisms. 

2.  General  phaenogamic  botany  with  Professor  Jepson,  involving  the 
investigation  of  some  small  group  of  flowering  plants.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  do  considerable  work  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory 
and  herbarium.  The  botanic  garden  is  available  for  cultural  experiments 
in  this  connection. 

3.  Advanced  work  in  histology,  and  cytology  will  doubtless  be  provided. 

4.  Studies  in  economic  botany  with  Professor  Hall.  This  is  especially 
intended  for  students  desiring  to  investigate  some  one  group  of  plants 
of  commercial,  agricultural,  or  other  economic  importance. 

The  equipment  of  the  botanical  department  is  fairly  complete,  per- 
mitting of  a  wide  range  of  studies.     It  includes  the  following  collections: 

1.  A  phaenogamic  herbarium  of  125,000  sheets  of  mounted  specimens 
and  a  large  quantity  of  unmounted  material  which  is  available  for  use 
by  responsible  investigators.  The  flora  of  Western  America  is  here  better 
represented  than  in  any  other  collection,  which  permits  of  satisfactory 
work  in  preparing  revisions  or  monographs  of  these  plants.  The  economic 
section  contains  representatives  of  the  more  common  cultivated  plants, 
particularly  of  those  grown  in  California. 

2.  A  cryptogamic  herbarium  consisting  of  25,000  mounted  sheets.  The 
representation  of  the  west  coast  algae  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
in  existence.  These  collections,  together  with  the  ease  with  which  marine 
forms  may  be  collected,  render  the  study  of  cryptogams,  and  particularly 
of  algae,  very  satisfactory. 

3.  A  botanical  museum  containing  valuable  sections  of  woods,  bark, 
cones,  etc.,  available  for  class  and  research  work. 

4.  A  botanic  garden  where  native  plants  are  grown  and  where  cultural 
experiments  may  be  carried  on  by  qualified  students. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

225a-225b.   Advanced  Cryptogamic  Botany.  Professor  Setchell. 

Advanced 'and  research  work  on  the  cryptogamic  plants  of  California, 
particularly  on  the  algae. 

22(5.  Advanced  Phaenogamic  Botany.  Assistant  Professor  Jepson. 

Special  problems  requiring  the  original  investigation  of  some  par- 
ticular order  or  smaller  group  of  flowering  plants;  involves  work  in 
the  field  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory. 

227.   Advanced  Histology  and  Cytology. 

Special  problems  in  histology  and  cytology  will  be  assigned  to  properly 
prepared  students. 

228a-228b.  Advanced  Economic  Botany.  Assistant  Professor  Hall. 

Special  problems  involving  the  investigation  of  some  group  of  plants 
yielding  commercial  or  agricultural  products. 

230.  Botanical  Seminar. 

Professor  Setchell  and  Assistant  Professors  Jepson  and  Hall. 
Graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates  meet  once  or  twice  a  month 
for  the  discussion  of  special  topics. 


UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

104a-104b.  General  Phaenogamic  Botany.       Assistant  Professor  Jepson. 
6  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  each  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  10-12, 
with  field  work  to  be  arranged.     Prerequisite:  courses  2  and  3. 

105A-105B.  General  Cryptogamic  Botany.  Professor  Setchell. 

6  hrs.  laboratory  1  hr.  lecture,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  each  half- 
year.  M  F,  1-4.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  May  be  taken  either  half- 
year  by  properly  prepared  students.  The  first  half  is  prerequisite 
to  Plant  Pathology  21. 

106a-106"b.  Phycology  and  Mycology.  Professor  Setchell. 

Laboratory  work  upon  the  structure,  development,  and  classification  of 

the  algae,  fungi,  and  lichens,  with  informal  lectures  and  the  assign 

ment  of  outside  reading. 
6    hrs.,    throughout    the   year;    3    units    each    half-year.      Hours    to    be 

arranged  with   the  instructor.     Prerequisite:    course   105a-105b. 

107a-107b.  Pteridology  and  Bryology.  Professor  Setchell. 

The  structure,  development,  and  classification  of  the  higher  cryptogams 

(hepatics,  mosses,  ferns,  and  fern  allies). 
0  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  each  half-year.     Prerequisite:  course 
105a-105b. 
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108ah-108bh.  Cryptogamic  Botany.  Professor  Setchell. 

An  honor  course.     Special  assignments  in  connection  with  either  106a- 

106b  or  107a-107b. 
Each  half-year;  5  units. 

109a-109b.  Vegetable  Histology.  

6  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  each  half-year.  Tu  Th,  1-4.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  2  and  3. 

111a-111b.  Vegetable  Cytology.  

6  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  each  half-year.  Tu  Th,  1-4.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  109a-109b. 

11  2a- 112b.  Morphology  of  the  Compositae.       Assistant  Professor  Jepson. 
6  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  each  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  10-12. 
Prerequisite:   course  104a-104b. 

113a-113b.  Taxonomy  and  Phylogeny  of  the  Phaenogams. 

Assistant  Professor  Jepson. 
6  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  each  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  10-12. 
Prerequisite:  courses  104a-104b  and  105a-105b. 

115h.  An  honor  course. 

Special  assignments  in  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  either  112 
or  113.  5  units.  Students  in  this  course  should  register  for  115h, 
not  for  112  or  113. 

118.  An  honor  course. 

Special   assignments   in   connection   with   course   228a-228b.       5   units. 
Students  in  this  course  should  register  for  118,  not  for  228a-228b. 
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ZOOLOGY 


Charles  A.  Kofoid,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Assistant  Director  Scripps 
Institution  of  Biological  Research. 

William  E.  Ritter,  Scientific  Director  of  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Bio- 
logical Research. 
San  Diego,  and  Professor  of  Zoology. 

John    C.    Merriam.    Associate    Professor    of    Palaeontology    and    Historical 
Geology. 

Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

J.  Frank  Daniel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Joseph  Grinnell,  Director  of  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Joseph  A.  Long,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Elizabeth  Heald,  Agassiz  Research  Assistant. 

Robert  G.  Sharp,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Asa  C.  Chandler,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Charles  W.  Fender,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Dunnleigh  Corey,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Myrtle  E.  Johnson,  FelloAv  in  Zoology. 

Albert  L.  Barrows,  Fellow  in  Zoology. 

Harold  C.  Bryant,  Fellow  in  Zoology,  on  State  Fish  and  Came  Foundation. 

Harry  S.  Swarth,  Curator  of  Birds. 

Walter  P.  Taylor,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammals. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

The  Department  of  Zoology  is  at  present  housed  in  the  second  and  parts 
of  the  first  and  third  floors  of  East  Hall,  occupying  8500  square  feet,  in- 
cluding a  large  lecture  room  equipped  with  a  reflectoscope,  two  well  equipped 
laboratories  for  general  work,  a  laboratory  for  experimental  zoology,  an- 
other for  advanced  vertebrate  zoology,  special  laboratories  for  research 
students,  and  an  animal  room.  In  the  attic  of  the  building  two  well 
equipped  rooms  for  breeding  rodents,  where  a  considerable  number  of  rats 
and  mice  are  kept  under  cultivation,  are  provided. 

The  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  is  temporarily  housed 
in  a  separate  fire-proof  building  with  about  10,000  square  feet  of  floor. 
It  contains  a  partially  completed  exhibit  of  groups  of  Pacific  Coast  mam- 
mals and  ample  storage  cases  for  the  study  of  collections  of  skins  of  birds 
and  mammals.  There  are  also  special  storage  rooms  for  alcoholic  material, 
for  skins  of  large  mammals,  and  for  skulls,  as  well  as  preparation  rooms  and 
a  research  room. 

The  laboratories  in  zoology  are  equipped  with  microscopes  of  Zeiss, 
Leitz,  and  American  makers,  with  microtomes,  electric  ovens,  photographic 
apparatus,  ample  glass  ware  and  reagents,  and  all  apparatus  necessary  for 
morphological  work,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  for  work  along  experi- 
mental lines. 
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The  ample  grounds  of  the  University,  containing  about  600  acres,  reser- 
voir, streams,  wooded  slopes  and  canons,  afford  a  greatly  diversified  biolog- 
ical environment  and  considerable  range  for  study  and  observation. 

The  location  of  the  University  near  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
gives  an  immediate  access  to  the  life  of  the  sea. 

The  explorations  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Zoology  on  the  coast 
of  California  for  a  number  of  years  have  provided  a  rich  collection  of 
invertebrates  and  fishes  representative  of  the  marine  fauna  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  San  Diego  to  Alaska.  This  affords  opportunity  for  investi 
gation  and  greatly  enriches  the  resources  for  biological  investigation  along 
morphological,  systematic  and  ecological  lines.  The  collections  of  plankton 
are  extensive  and  represent  the  seasonal,  local  and  vertical  distribution 
of  the  pelagic  life  of  the  Pacific  off  the  coast  of  California,  affording 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  ecology  of  the  sea. 

A  teaching  museum  of  the  local  fauna  and  of  typical  material  is  main- 
tained in  the  department.  A  considerable  collection  of  models  of  Ziegler, 
Auzoux  and  others  is  provided.  The  department  is  equipped  with  charts 
of  Leuckart  and  Nitzche,  Pfurtscheller,  Hartmann  and  Donitz,  Hafecker, 
and  others  specially  made. 

A  collection  of  embryological  and  histological  preparations  including 
approximately  10,000  slides  for  instruction  and  investigation  is  available 
for  use.  This  material  includes  a  considerable  number  of  slides  in  proto- 
zoology and  parasitology. 

The  Ward  collection  comprising  a  series  of  mounted  skeletons  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  types  of  vertebrates  and  a  substantial  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  accumulation  of  illustrative  material  in  comparative 
anatomy  especially  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

MUSEUM  OF  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

The  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  was  founded  in  March, 
1908,  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  of  Oakland,  and  is  continuously  sup- 
ported by  her  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  University.  The  objects  of  the 
Museum  are  the  collection  and  care  of  vertebrate  animals  other  than  fishes, 
with  particular  view  to  analysis  of  the  existing  faunas  of  western  North 
America. 

The  Museum's  collections  have  been  gathered  largely  by  trained  field 
naturalists,  organized  each  year  into  expeditions.  Each  expedition  has 
studied  intensively  the  fauna  of  some  certain  restricted  area. 

During  the  years  from  1908  to  1911,  inclusive,  the  following  regions 
were  explored:  In  Alaska,  the  Prince  William  Sound  district  and  the 
Sitkan  district  from  Cross  Sound  to  Dixon  Entrance ;  in  British  Columbia, 
central  Vancouver  Island;  in  Nevada,  the  Pine  Forest  Mountains  of  Hum- 
boldt County ;  and  in  California,  the  Warner  Mountain  region,  Modoc 
County;  Trinity  Mountains,  Siskiyou  and  Trinity  counties;  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region ;  San  Joaquin  Valley ;  the  extreme  southern  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, from  Walker  Pass,  Kern  County,  to  Mount  Whitney;  the  Colorado 
River  Valley,  from  Needles  to  Yuma;  the  Imperial  Valley;  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountain  region,  and  southern  San  Diego  County. 

The  effort  from  year  to  year  is  to  plan  the  field  work  so  that  the  results 
of  previous  exploration  become  more  intelligible  in  the  light  of  additional 
information.      In    other    words,    correlation    is    the    most    important    consid- 
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oration    upon    which   the    location    of    field    work    has    been    based.       It    is   thus 
becoming  possible  to  trace  out  the  distribution  of  many  individual  species 

continuously,  and  to  compare  adjacent  faunas  with  assurance  of  an  approx 
ixnate  degree  of  accuracy.     Then,. too,  record  is  secured  of  the  significant 
changes  wrought  by  deforestation,  afforestation,  and  settlement  of  regions, 
with,  resulting  migration  of  fauna!  boundaries. 

The  accumulation  of  specimens  is  not  the  sole  function  of  the  Museum. 
Field  work  is  prosecuted  always  with  a  view  to  the  gathering  of  just  as 
extended  information  as  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  concerning  the  distri- 
bution, habits,  and  economic  bearing  of  the  animals  encountered.  Tt  is 
the  duty  of  the  curators  in  the  Museum  to  file  this  information  in  readily 
accessible  form,  as  well  as  to  catalogue  and  install  in  convenient  system 
the  specimens  themselves. 

In  January,  1912,  there  were  catalogued  16,395  mammals,  21,275  birds, 
and  3581  reptiles  and  amphibians.  There  are  also  housed  in  the  Museum 
private  collections  of  birds,  on  deposit,  numbering  some  14,000  additional 
specimens.  In  mammals  and  birds  the  Museum  provides  the  most  extensive 
collection  assembled  in  any  one  institution  west  of  Chicago. 

All  this  material  lends  itself  to  research  along  both  practical  and  purely 
scientific  lines.  In  the  latter,  opportunity  is  given  for  investigation  into 
the  facts  and  theories  of  isolation,  adaptivity,  meaning  of  coloration,  in 
fact  general  bionomics  as  illustrated  from  field  studies  as  compared  with, 
or  supplemental  to,  experimentation.  The  nature  of  the  preserved  speci- 
mens also  give  abundant  basis  for  the  study  of  variation  and  for  work 
in  comparative  osteology. 

Along  vocational  lines  opportunity  is  afforded  for  securing  preparation 
in  economic  zoology,  and  for  obtaining  that  practical  knowledge  of  the 
higher  animals  which  is  requisite  in  dealing  with  problems  in  game  preser- 
vation ami  culture.  The  last  two  subjects  are  claiming  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  from  both  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

The  staff  of  the  California  Museum  of  Verebrate  Zoology  consists  of: 
Director,  Joseph  Grinnell ;  Curator  of  Birds,  Harry  S.  Swarth ;  Curator 
of  Mammals,  Walter  P.  Tavlor;  Assistant  Curator  in  Osteology,  Harvey 
F.  Holden, 

LIBRARY 

The  library  facilities  at  the  University  in  biological  lines  include  the 
leading  current  periodicals  and  complete  sets  of  a  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant serials  on  biological  subjects.  The  library  of  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Science  in  San  Francisco  affords  additional  facilities  in  certain  lines. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Facilities  for  publication  of  research  work  carried  on  in  this  department 
are  offered  in  the  University  of  California  Publications  in  Zoology.  This 
series  began  in   1902  and  the  tenth  volume  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

A  research  fellowship  in  applied  zoology  paying  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  has  been  established  for  a  period  of  two  years,  1911-12,  upon 
a  foundation  provided  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
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PBIMARIL Y  FOE  GRADUATES 

221a-221b.  Zoological  Seminar.  ■  The  Staff. 

Designed  for  the  discussion  of  special  topics,  including  the  more  im- 
portant contemporaneous  advances  in  this  field  of  science.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  essential.  During  the  last  five 
Aveeks  Professor  Ritter  will  lecture  and  conduct  discussions  on  exact 
quantitative  methods  in  biology.  A  brief  history  of  the  application 
of  these  methods  in  biological  research ;  a  brief  examination  of  the 
biological   facts  that  make  such  methods  indispensable. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year. 

222.  Journal  Club. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  weekly  meetings,  at  which 
reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  members  of  the  zoological 
staff,  and  on  important  current  papers,  followed  by  informal  dis- 
cussion. Although  all  are  welcome  to  the  meetings,  the  membership 
is  restricted  to  students  doing  advanced  special  work.  Students 
who  wish  to  become  active  members  should  consult  Professor 
Kofoid. 

1  hr.  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

223.  Teachers'  Course.  Associate  Professor  Torrey. 
The    practical    problems    of   elementary    teaching   in    zoology,   with    sug- 
gestions for  their  solution.     Discussions  and  laboratory  practice. 

First  half-year;  2  units.     S,  8-12. 

RESEARCH  WORK 

Original  study  on  special  topics,  in  the  field,  laboratory  and  museum. 
The  work  may  be  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  at  Berkeley  or  at  the  San 
Diego  station  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

224a-224b.  Research.  Professor  Kofoid. 

Morphology,  development,  and  classification  of  animals,  protozoology, 
parasitology,  planktology,  and  the  biology  of  water. 

225a-225b.  Research. 

Professor  Ritter  (Marine  Biological  Station  at  La  Jolla). 
Problems   in   marine  biology,   especially   those  in   marine   ecology;    mor- 
phology of  the  higher  invertebrates;  biometry  and  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  zoology. 

226a-226b.  Besearch.  Associate  Professor  Torrey. 

Experimental  zoology.     Problems  in  experimental  study  of  evolution. 

227a-227b.  Besearch.  Assistant  Professor  Daniel. 

Comparative  anatomy  and  comparative  neurology  of  vertebrates. 

228a-228b.  Besearch.  Dr.  Long. 

Cytology  and  mammal  embryology. 
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UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

103.  Experimental  Zoology.  Associate  Professor  Torrey  and  Mr.  Stone. 
An  application  of  the  experimental  method  to  the  problems  of  general 
zoology.  The  factors  that  control  growth  and  differentiation  in 
normal  development  and  regeneration  will  be  especially  considered. 
The  course  is  planned  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  experimental 
zoology  (115). 

2  hvs..  second  half-year;  2  units.     Tu  Th,  8.     Prerequisite:   course  1. 

1()4.  The  Behavior  of  Organisms.  Associate  Professor  Torrey. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  conditions  that  govern  the  behavior 
of  organisms ;  the  role  of  consciousness ;  consciousness  and  body 
structure;  reflex  actions  and  instincts;  the  beginning  of  intelligence; 
mental  evolution ;  the  relation  of  biology  to  psychology. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year;  3  units.     M  W  F,  2. 

106.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Higher  Vertebrates. 

Associate    Professor    Merriam,    Assistant    Professor    Daniel,    and 
Mr.  Chandler. 
The  osteological  part  of  the  work  is  done  under  Associate  Professor 

Merriam  of  the  Department  of  Palaeontology. 
8  hrs.,  first  half-year;  4  units.     Prerequisite:  course  2. 

107.  Cytology.  Dr.  Long  and  Mr.  Corey. 
Structure  and  activities  of  the  cell. 

8  hrs.,  first  half-year;  4  units.  Lectures  Tu  Th,  9.  Laboratory  Tu  Th, 
1-4.     Prerequisite:  course  2. 

108.  Embryology  of  the  Higher  Vertebrates.        Dr.  Long  and  Mr.  Sharp. 

8  hrs.,  second  half-year;  4  units.     Tu  Th,  9.     Tu  Th,  1-4.     Prerequisite: 


course 


9 


109.  Biology  of  Water.  Professor  Kofoid  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
This  course  deals  with  the  biology  of  lakes  and  streams,  the  interrelation 

of    plant    and    animal    life,    seasonal    changes    and    the    constituent 
organisms. 
6  hrs.,  second  half-year;   2  units.     W  F,  1-4. 

110.  Protozoology.  Professor  Kofoid. 

5  hrs.,  first  half-year;  3  units.  M  W,  8;  laboratory  hours  arranged. 
Prerequisite:  course  2.  Students  in  medicine,  veterinary  science 
and  agriculture  with  laboratory  experience  also  admitted. 

111.  General  Parasitology.  Professor  Kofoid. 

A  general  biological  discussion  of  the  relations  of  animals  to  the  caus- 
ation and  transmission  of  disease. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.  M  W,  11.  Prerequisite:  course  2. 
Students  of  medicine,  agriculture,  domestic  or  veterinary  science 
and  public  health  who  have  had  some  biological  training  will  also 
be  admitted. 
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lllc.  The  Morphology  and  Life  History  of  Animal  Parasites. 

Professor  Kofoid  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
A  laboratory  course  supplemented  by  occasional  field  work. 

6  hrs.   laboratory,   second  half-year;    2   units.     M   W,   1-4,   or  hours   ar- 

ranged.    Prerequisite:  course  2. 

112.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Dr.  Long  and  Mr.  Corey. 

7  hrs.,  first  half-year;   3  units.     Lectures  W,  9;  laboratory  W,  1-4,  and 

3  hrs  to  be  arranged.     Prerequisite:  course  2. 

114.  Evolution,  Variation  and  Heredity.  Associate  Professor  Torrey. 
3  units;  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  10.     Prerequisite:  course  2  or  103. 

115.  Advanced  Experimental  Zoology. 

Associate  Professor  Torrey  and  Mr.  Stone. 

A  continuation  of  course  103,  involving  a  more  advanced  analysis  of 
normal  development,  of  differentiation  and  correlation  of  parts,  and 
of  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  problems  of  variation  and 
heredity. 

6  hrs.,  second  half-year;  4  units.     Tu  Th,  1-4.     Prerequisite:  course  103. 

116.  Masterpieces  of  Biological  Science.  Associate  Professor  Torrey. 
The   lectures  are   intended   to   provide,   largely   through   biographies,   an 

interpretative  historical  background  for  the  more  important  theories 
and  tendencies  in  biology  to-day. 

2  hrs.;  2  units;  second  half-year.     M  W,  4.     No  prerequisites. 

113.  Advanced  General  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Professors  Kofoid  and  Ritter  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
A  systematic  and  ecological  study  of  the  vertebrate  fauna  of  California. 

3  units;  second  half-year.     Th,  1-4;  S,  8-12.     Prerequisite:  course  2. 

117a-117b.  Special  Undergraduate  Study.  The  Staff. 

All  special  work  not  included  in  courses  announced  above.  Credit  value 
to  be  fixed  in  each  case. 

117ah-117bh.  Special  Undergraduate  Study.  The  Staff. 

Honor  course.     Special  assignments  in  connection  with  117a-117b  involv- 
ing original  investigation  and  a  thesis. 
5  units.     Students  in  this  course  should  register  for  117ah-117bh,  not 
for  117A-117B. 
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THE    SCRIPPS   INSTITUTION   FOR   BIOLOGICAL    RESEARCH   OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(Formerly  the  Marine  Biological  Station  of  San  Diego) 

RESIDENT  STAFF 

William    E.  Ritter,  Director,  and  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  University 

of  California. 
Ellis  L.  Michael,  Resident  Naturalist. 
GEORGE  F.  McEWEN,  Hydrographer. 

NON-RESIDENT  STAFF 
(In  service  at  La  Jolla  for  short  periods  at  irregular  intervals) 

Charles  A.  Kofoid,  Assistant  Director,  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of 
California. 

Harry  B.  Torrey,  Librarian,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of 
California. 

Calvin  O.  Esterly,  Zoologist,  Professor  of  Biology,  Occidental  College, 
Los  Angeles. 

W.  C.  Burbridge,  Chemist  for  Work  on  Sea  Water,  Assistant  in  Physics, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

W.  C.  Crandall,  Master  of  the  "Alexander  Agassiz, "  Naturalist;  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Myrtle  E.  Johnson,  Zoologist,  Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  California. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  Institution  see  "The  Marine 
Biological  Station  of  San  Diego:  Its  History,  Present  Conditions,  Achieve- 
ments and  Aims,"  by  Wm.  E.  Ritter.  University  of  California  Publica- 
tions in  Zoology,  vol.  9,  no.  4,  1912,  112  pp. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research  is  located  at  La  Jolla, 
near  San  Diego,  on  the  southern  coast  of  California.  It  is  supported  by 
private  gifts,  chiefly  from  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  of  La  Jolla  and  Mr.  E. 
W.  Scripps  of  Miramar.  The  laboratory  work  is  now  carried  on  in  the 
reinforced  concrete  building  erected  in  1909-10  on  the  170-acre  pueblo 
lot  acquired  from  the  city  of  San  Diego  by  the  Biological  Association, 
and  located  near  the  village  of  La  Jolla. 

A  large  invoice  of  scientific  apparatus,  designed  chiefly  to  equip  the 
boat  "Alexander  Agassiz"  for  work  at  sea,  has  been  imported  from 
Europe.  Most  of  this  apparatus  has  been  developed  by  the  biologists 
and  hydrographers  of  northern  Europe,  in  connection  with  the  extensive 
explorations  conducted  in  late  years  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in 
the  North  and  Baltic  seas.  It  therefore  represents  some  of  the  best  ap- 
pliances yet  devised  for  researches  of  this  kind.     But  it  is  gratifying  to 
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record  that  probably  the  most  successful  opening  and  closing  net  yet 
made  for  capturing  the  free  life  of  the  sea  at  known  distances  below  the 
surface  was  devised  by  Professor  Kofoid  and  was  built  by  Kobert  Baker 
of  San  Diego. 

CONCERNING  THE  INSTITUTION'S  POLICY 

During  the  winter  of  1911-12  the  Marine  Biological  Association  of 
San  Diego,  in  which  since  1904  title  to  the  property  and  the  business 
management  of  the  San  Diego  Station  have  been  vested,  has  transferred 
all  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Association,  namely,  that  the  station  should  "become  a  department  of 
said  University  co-ordinate  with  its  already  existing  departments."  By 
reason  of  its  distance  from  Berkeley  and  the  fact  that  research  is  its 
prime  object,  the  Scripps  Institution  ranges  itself  naturally  with  the 
Lick  Observatory,  so  far  as  status  in  the  University  is  concerned.  The 
Institution  is,  however,  closely  allied  in  its  scientific  and  educational 
work  with  the  department  of  Zoology  through  the  personnel  of  the  two 
scientific  staffs.  The  Director  of  the  Scripps  Institution  is  still  one  of 
the  teachers  in  the  department  of  Zoology  at  Berkeley,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  this  department  are  non-resident  members  of  the  scientific  staff 
of  the  Institution. 

While  the  place  of  the  Scripps  Institution  in  the  University  is  thus 
fixed  so  far  as  concerns  its  business  administration,  there  has  not  been 
time  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  scientific  and  educational  life  of 
the  University.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  Institution  may  be  available 
for  students  seeking  higher  degrees. 

Although  research  has  been  for  several  years  the  main  aim  of  the 
foundation,  the  fact  that  this  is  more  than  ever  the  policy  under  the 
present  regime  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  "research"  in  the 
new  name.  The  Institution  is  prosecuting  certain  definitely  laid-out 
investigations  on  the  life  of  the  sea  which  require  correlated  and  con- 
tinuous work  by  the  scientists  participating.  It  is  consequently  neces- 
sary that  members  of  the  scientific  staff  should  receive  monetary  com- 
pensation. It  results  from  this  that  the  Institution  must  always  look 
primarily  for  the  service  of  those  best  fitted  to  deal  with  the  particular 
problems  in  hand,  and  can  participate  only  secondarily  in  the  Univer- 
sity's important  office  of  training  apprentices  in  science.  But  this  is  far 
from  meaning  that  the  Institution  is  excluded  by  its  policy  from  the 
training  of  scientists.  Both  past  experience  and  general  pedagogical  and 
scientific  ideas  encourage  the  belief  that  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
all  interests  involved  some  plan  can  be  devised  by  which  it  might  become 
an  important  item  among  the  University's  facilities  for  graduate  work. 
Such  a  plan  would  have  to  be  worked  out  through  conference  between 
the  local  board  of  control  (an  administrative  body  in  San  Diego,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  articles  of  transfer  adopted  by  the  Regents),  and  the 
scientific  departments  of  the  University  that  would  be  directly  concerned. 
In  the  meantime  each  individual  case  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
itself,  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  above  indicated.  Under 
such  special  conditions  graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  higher 
degrees  in  the  University  of  California  may  count  the  time  spent  at  work 
in  the  laboratory  as  University  residence  for  such  degrees. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Samuel  S.  Maxwell,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

T.  Brailsford  Eobertson,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Arthur  R.  Moore,  Assistant  Professor  in  Physiology. 

Theodore  C.  Burnett,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

C.  B.  Bennett,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

L.  K.  Beauchamp,  Technical  Assistant. 

In  the  Eudolph  Spreckels  Physiological  Laboratory  the  east  and  west 
wings  are  devoted  to  class  instruction  in  physiology  and  physiological  chem- 
istry, while  the  main  building  is  reserved  for  research.  The  equipment 
comprises  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  and  conveniences  for  the  customary 
lines  of  work  in  mammalian  physiology,  ample  facilities  for  research  in 
physiological  chemistry  and  experimental  biology.  The  department 
library,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  building,  contains  complete 
sets  of  all  the  important  physiological  journals,  and  the  more  important 
monographs  on  physiological  and  related  subjects.  The  Herzstein  Eesearch 
Laboratory  at  New  Monterey  offers  facilities  for  the  investigation  of 
problems  in  marine  biology. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  include  the  required  work  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Medical  College  in  physiology  and  physiological 
chemistry,  and,  in  addition,  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  others  who 
desire  advanced  instruction  in  these  subjects.  Students  who  are  candidates 
for  or  who  have  already  attained  the  higher  degrees  are  amply  provided 
with  facilities  and  materials  for  research. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

212.  Research  Work  in  Physiology.  Associate  Professor  Maxwell. 

213.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Associate  Professor  Robertson. 

UPPER  DIVISION   COURSES 

103.  Biochemistry.  Associate  Professor  Robertson. 
Chemistry  of  the  constituents   of  living  matter;    chemical   dynamics   of 

life    phenomena,    chemical    physiology    of    the    blood,    digestion    and 
metabolism. 

Lectures  5  hrs.,  laboratory  15  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

104.  Physiology.  Associate  Professor  Maxwell  and  Dr.  Burnett. 
Physiology  of  muscle,  nerve,  central  nervous  system  and  sensation,  circu- 
lation, respiration,  and  secretion. 

Lectures  5  hrs.,  laboratory  15  hrs.,  first  half-year. 
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106.  Pharmacology. 

The  physiological  action  of  drugs. 
Lectures  2  hrs.;  first  half-year. 

110.  Experimental  Biology. 

Reproduction,  regeneration,  and  the  tropisms. 
Lectures  2  hrs.,  laboratory  4  hrs.,  second  half-year. 

111a.  Advanced  Physiology.  Associate  Professor  Maxwell. 

Laboratory  three  afternoons  a  week  with  occasional  lectures. 

111b.  Advanced  Chemical  Biology.  Associate  Professor  Robertson. 

Laboratory  three  afternoons  a  week  with  occasional  lectures ;  second  half- 
year. 
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HYGIENE 

George  F.  Reinhardt,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  University  Physician. 
Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  Director  of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory. 

Ernest  B.  Hoag,  Lecturer  in  Public  Hygiene. 
John  N.  Force,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Assistant  Medical  Examiner. 
Romilda  Paroni,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Medical  Examiner. 
Eugene  S.  Kilgore,  Medical  Examiner. 
Ethel  Sherman,  Superintendent  of  the  Infirmary. 

Professional  Course  in  Public  Health:  The  department  has  arranged 
a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Public  Health  or  Diploma  in  Public  Health  in  many  European  and  several 
American  universities.  (The  Academic  Senate  has  now  under  consideration 
the  question  of  granting  a  degree  in  public  health.)  This  course  is  open  to 
students  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  its  equivalent  from  a 
recognized  college  or  university,  and  requires  the  completion  of  sixty  units 
in  hygiene,  sanitary  engineering,  nutrition  and  allied  subjects.  Persons 
holding  professional  degrees  in  medicine,  or  sanitary  engineering,  may  reduce 
this  requirement  to  eighteen  units  in  hygiene  or  allied  subjects.  A  thesis 
is  required  in  all  cases. 

Teacher's  Certificate:  Students  who  have  completed  eighteen  units  of 
Upper  Division  work  in  approved  courses  bearing  on  hygiene,  at  least  ten 
of  which  units  are  in  the  department  of  hygiene,  may  obtain  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  high  school  certificate,  provided  they  have  satisfied  the 
necessary  educational  requirements. 

Sanitary  Inspectors:  Students  who  have  completed  twenty-six  units  of 
prescribed  Upper  Division  work  in  hygiene  or  allied  subjects  and  have  been 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  may  be  recommended  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  as  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

The  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  is  situated 
on  the  campus,  provides  material  for  investigation  and  research  in  the  labora- 
tory of  applied  hygiene.  The  laboratories  and  hospital  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  and  the  hospital  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  U.  S.  quarantine  station  on  Angel  Island,  are  open 
to  students  in  hygiene  by  special  arrangement.  Travel  and  commerce  with 
the  Orient  bring  to  the  Pacific  Coast  many  tropical  diseases  which  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  at  the  federal  institutions. 

Laboratory  fees  are  five  dollars  for  courses  102a  and  102b,  and  ten 
dollars  for  course  108.  Five  dollars  additional  deposit  is  required  in  each 
laboratory  course  and  will  be  refunded,  less  deduction  for  breakage,  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year. 


*  Absent  on  leave,  1912-13. 
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GRADUATE  COURSE 

201.  Research  in  Hygiene. 

Special  problems  worked  out  in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory  of  applied 
hygiene.    Credit  value  to  be  fixed  in  each  case. 

Public  health  research  problems  meeting  the  approval  of  the  department 
of  hygiene  and  satisfactorily  completed  in  the  laboratories  of  path- 
ology, nutrition,  sanitary  engineering  and  veterinary  science  may  be 
credited  toward  advanced  degrees  in  hygiene. 

101.  Child  Hygiene.  Professor  Reinhardt. 

Primarily  for  teachers,  but  also  open  to  students  making  a  special 
study  of  hygiene.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  subjects  of 
causes  and  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  health  supervision  of 
school  children  and  to  the  practical  sanitation  of  institutions. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8. 

102a.  Laboratory  Study  in  the  Teaching  of  Hygiene. 

A  course  in  methods  of  presenting  hygiene  in  the  grammar  grades  and 
high  schools. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year;  1  unit.     S,  8-11.     Prerequisite:  Hygiene  101. 

102b.  Laboratory  Course  in  School  Hygiene.  

A  laboratory  and  field  study  of  the  health  and  development  of  school 
children,  and  of  school  sanitation.     Special  attention  is  biven  to  the 
health  supervision  of  schools.     Hygiene  101  must  precede  or  accom- 
pany this  course. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year;  1  unit.     S,  8-11. 

104.  Sanitary  Surveys.  Dr.  Force. 

The  conduct  of  sanitary  surveys  with  field  work. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  W  F,  11.  Prerequisite:  Hygiene  3  and  Path- 
ology 1. 

106.  Public  Health  Organization.  Dr.  Force. 

Lectures  on  federal,  state,  and  municipal  public  health  organization  and 
administration.     The  framing  of  city  health  ordinances. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.  Tu  Th,  11.  Prerequisite  Hygiene  3  and  Path- 
ology 1. 

108.  Applied  Hygiene.  Dr.  Sawyer. 

A  laboratory  course  in  public  health.    Instruction  in  standard  methods. 
■   Laboratory   diagnosis   of   communicable    diseases.      Testing   of   disin- 
fectants.    Standardization  of  biological  products. 
9  hrs.,  second  half-year;   3  units.     M  W  F,  8-11.     Prerequisite:    Path- 
ology 1. 
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CURRICULA    SUGGESTED   BY    THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   HYGIENE. 
FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS   IN    HYGIENE. 


As  Teacher 
18  units  required. 

">£■  -?  3 

Hvg.  101   2 

Hvg.  102a  1 

Hyg.  102b  1 

Hyg.  104  -3 

C.E.  24  3 

Path.   1   3 

Elective 2 

18 
Elective. 

Hyg.  4  or  5  2 

Eeon.   118  3 

Econ.  119  3 

Physiol   2   3 

Nut.  3  2 

Nut.  112  2 

Nut.  116  2 

Phvs.  Cult.   105  2 

Phys.  Cult.   106  2 

Zool.  110  2 

Zool.  Ill  2 

Parasit.  226  ....  2 


As  Sanitary  Inspector 
26  units  required. 

Hyg.  2  3 

Hyg.  104  3 

Hyg.  106  2 

Hyg.  108  3 

C.E.  9b 1 

C.E.  11a 2 

C.E.  11b 1 

C.E.  25 2 

Parasit.   126   ....  3 

Nut.  2  2 

Vet.  Sci.  115....  2 

Elective  2 

26 
Elective. 

Hyg.  101   2 

Hyg.  4  or  5  2 

C.E.  9a   2 

C.E.   26   2 

An.  Ind.  2  2 

Zool.  110  2 

Zool.  Ill  2 

Parasit.  226  ....  2 
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FOR   PROFESSIONAL   COURSES    IN   PUBLIC    HEALTH. 


Prerequisite:  The 
bachelor's   degree 

60  units  required. 

Hyg.  101  2 

Hyg.  102b  1 

Hyg.  104  3 

Hyg.  106  2 

Hyg.  108  3 

Chem.  115  2 

Zool.  110  3 

Zool.  Ill  2 

C.E.   9a 2 

C.E.   9b   1 

C.E.   11a  2 

C.E.   11b   1 

C.E.   25   2 

C.E.   26   2 

Parasit.  115  ....  3 

An.  Ind.  2 2 

Dairy  Ind.   16..  2 

Nut.  2  2 

Nut.  112  2 

Nut.  116  2 

Nut.  121  2 

Vet.  Sci.  115....  2 

Phys.  Cult.  105  2 

Path.   102   2 

Elective  11 

Thesis    - 

60 
Elective. 

Hyg.  102a  1 

Hyg.  4  or  5  2 

Econ.  118  3 

Econ.  119  3 

Geog.   113   2 

Zool.  109  1 

Physiol.  1  3 

C.E.  6  2 

Parasit.  126  ....  2 

Parasit.  129  ....  2 

Parasit.  226  ....  2 

Soils  2  3 

Phys.  Cult.  106  2 
Research 

Hyg.  201  - 

C.E.  23  - 

Parasit.    201..  - 

Path.   201   ....  - 


Prerequisite :    A 
degree   in   engineering 

18  units  required. 

Hyg.  104  3 

Hyg.  106  2 

Hyg.  108  3 

Parasit.  115  ....  3 

Elective 7 

Thesis    - 

18 
Elective. 

Hyg.  101  2 

Hyg.  4  or  5  2 

Geog.  113   2 

Zool.  Ill  2 

C.E.  6  2 

C.E.  25  2 

Dairy  Ind.  16....  2 

Parasit.  126  ....  2 

Parasit.  129  ....  2 

Parasit.  226  ....  2 

Nut.  2  2 

Nut.  3  2 

Vet.  Sci.  115....  2 
Research: 

Hyg.  201  - 

C.E.  23  - 

Nut.  231  - 

Path.  201  - 

Parasit.   201..  - 


Prerequisite :   A 
med.  or  vet.  degree 

18  units  required. 

Hyg.  104  3 

Hyg.  106  2 

Hyg.  108  3 

C.E.  9b 1 

C.E.  11b 1 

Vet.  Sci.  115  ....  2 

Elective  6 

Thesis    - 

18 
Elective. 

Hyg.  101  2 

Hyg.  102b  1 

Chem.  115  2 

Zool.  110  3 

C.E.  9a 2 

C.E.  11a 2 

C.E.  25  2 

C.E.  26 2 

Parasit.  J 15  ....  3 

Parasit.  126  ....  2 

Parasit.  129  ....  2 

Parasit.  226  ....  2 

An.  Ind.  2  2 

Dairy  Ind.  16...  2 

Nut.  2  2 

Nut.  3  2 

Nut.  121   2 

Research 

Hyg.  201  - 

C.E.  23  - 

Nut.  231  - 

Path.  201  - 

Parasit.  201..  - 
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PALAEONTOLOGY 

John   C.   Merriam,   Associate  Professor   of   Palaeontology   and   Historical 

Geology. 
Bruce  Clark,  Instructor  in  Palaeontology. 
John  Guintyllo,  Assistant  in  Palaeontology. 

The  field  for  palaeontologic  study  and  research  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  especially  in  the  territory  immediately  accessible  from  the  Univer- 
sity, is  a  most  remarkable  one,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  geologic 
column  is  available  for  study  in  the  region  easily  reached  from  the 
University.  Within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Berkeley  Coast 
Range  formations  ranging  from  early  Cretaceous  to  Pleistocene  are 
represented  by  splendid  exposures  containing  abundant  fossil  remains. 
This  section  is  the  basis  for  work  leading  to  advanced  study  and  research. 
The  research  work  in  palaeontology  has  been  based  largely  on  a  study 
of  materials  immediately  at  hand.  Our  knowledge  of  West  Coast 
palaeontology  is  in  the  making,  and  advanced  students  are  expected  to 
assist  in  working  out  the  problems  before  us.  Properly  qualified  students 
may  take  up  special  lines  of  investigation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor.  Students  beginning  advanced  study  may  work  with  the  in- 
structor or  with  other  students  engaged  in  research. 

The  collections  available  for  study  and  comparison  in  research  include 
a  representative  series  of  the  invertebrate  faunas  of  California,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  invertebrate  material  from  horizons  the  position 
of  which  is  not  as  yet  clearly  determined.  The  vertebrate  collection 
include  the. original  material  obtained  by  the  University  in  the  progress 
of  work  in  the  John  Day  region  of  Oregon,  the  Virgin  Valley  and  Thou-^ 
sand  Creek  regions  of  Nevada,  the  Mohave  region  of  California,  Potter' 
Creek  Cave,  Samwel  Cave,  Hawver  Cave,  Rancho  La  Brea,  and  the  Triassic 
limestones  of  northern  California  and  western  Nevada.  Research  on  all 
of  these  collections  has  been  carried  on  for  some  }^ears  past,  and  the 
investigations  are  still  in  progress. 

COURSES   PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATE   STUDENTS 

206.  Palaeontological  Seminar.  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

A.  Critical  studies  in  the  literature  on  invertebrate  palaeontology  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  region.  Reports  on  field  or  laboratory  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  advanced  students  are  presented  before  the 
seminar  for  discussion. 

B.  An  examination  of  the  literature  on  the  vertebrate  palaeontology 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  region  of  North  America,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  evolution  and  geographic  history  of  the  reptilian  and 
mammalian  faunas.  Reports  on  research  work  in  progress  are  pre- 
sented before  the  seminar  for  discussion. 

One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year.  The  work  is  conducted  in  two 
sections. 
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207.  Advanced  Palaeontology. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam  and  Mr.  Clark. 
Advanced  study  and  research  on  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  faunas 

of  the  Pacific  Coast  region. 
Varying  credit  values,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  undertaken. 


UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

The  following  Upper  Division  courses  form  the  basis  for  graduate  work 
in  palaeontology 

102.  Invertebrate  Palaeontology. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam  and  Mr.  Clark. 

2  units,  first  half-year;  lectures  and  laboratory. 

103.  Invertebrate  Faunas  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Region. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam  and  Mr.  Clark. 

3  units,  second  half-year;  lectures,  laboratory  and  field  excursions  on 

alternate  Saturdays. 

104.  Vertebrate  Palaeontology.  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

2  units,  first  half-year;  lectures  and  laboratory. 

105.  History  of  Vertebrate  Life  in  Western  North  America. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

3  units,  second  half-year;  lectures  and  laboratory. 
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GEOLOGY   AND    MINERALOGY 

Andrew  C.  Lawson,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

,)OHN  C.   Merriam,  Associate  Professor  of   Palaeontology   and   Historical 

Geology. 
George  D.  Louderback,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 
Arthur  S.  Eakle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 
Harry  O.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
E.  G.  Davies,  Assistant  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
E.  F.  Davis,  Assistant  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

For  purposes  of  training  in  research,  there  is  probably  nowhere  a  more 
inviting  geological  field  than  that  which  lies  immediately  at  the  gates  of 
the  University  of  California.  In  nearly  all  departments  of  geology  the 
problems  offered  to  the  students  are  varied  and  interesting.  In  the  treeless 
region  between  Berkeley  and  Mt.  Diablo,  and  on  the  San  Franciso  and  Marin 
peninsulas,  there  are  magnificent  illustrations  of  mountain  structure,  and  the 
opportunities  for  acquiring  skill  in  stratigraphy  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
structural  phenomena  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  strata  of  the  region 
are  replete  with  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  fossils.  The  igneous  rocks  range  in 
character  from  the  most  acid  to  the  most  basic,  and  include  plutonic  intru- 
sives,  dykes,  and  volcanic  flows.  In  themselves  and  in  the  metamorphic  con- 
tact zones,  which  they  have  developed  in  the  adjoining  country  rock,  they 
afford  to  the  student  of  petrography  abundant  material  for  study.  In 
dynamic  geology  the  operation  of  wave,  wind,  and  stream  in  the  evolution  of 
geomorphic  form  is  finely  illustrated,  as  are,  also,  the  phenomena  due  to 
vertical  oscillations  of  the  coast.  The  facilities  for  local  field  work  are 
ample.  The  region  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  from  Mount 
Hamilton  northward,  is  being  mapped  topographically  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  excellent  contour  maps  are  becoming  available  as  the 
work  proceeds.  These  maps  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  geological 
cartography. 

In  the  wider  field  of  the  entire  state,  many  broad  and  philosophic  prob- 
lems in  geological  science  grow  upon  the  students  as  he  becomes  familiar 
with  the  structure  and  physiography  of  the  country.  Movements  of  vast 
extent  have  occurred  on  the  western  margin  of  the  continent  in  the  most 
recent  times,  and  the  conditions  for  their  study  are  most  favorable.  Such 
questions  as  are  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  isostacy  and  in  the  theories  of 
orogeny  and  epeirogeny  are  constantly  suggested  to  the  student  by  his  en- 
vironment. The  new  science  of  gemorphology  could  scarcely  find  a  more 
promising  field  for  the  concrete  illustration  of  its  principles.  In  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  studies  in  glaciology  may  be  pursued  to  great  advantage.  In 
petrology  and  mineralogy  a  large  and  inviting  field  awaits  the  investigator. 
The  economic  geology  of  the  state  has  as  yet  been  but  partially  studied. 

In  palaeontology  and  historical  geology,  California  offers  unlimited 
material  to  the  student  desirous  of  engaging  in  research.  Almost  the  entire 
geological  column  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Quaternary  is  represented  by 
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fossiliferous  horizons;  and,  although  valuable  contributions  to  the  palaeon- 
tology of  the  state  have  been  made  by  Conrad,  Gabb,  and  others,  many  of 
the  more  important  problems  relating  to  the  geological  positions  and  faunal 
relations  of  the  California  formations  are  still  unsolved. 

The  laboratories  and  museums  of  the  department  are  well  equipped  for 
research,  and  new  materials  and  apparatus  are  being  added  yearly.  A  collec- 
tion of  minerals  comprising  nearly  20,000  specimens  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student.  The  petrographical  collections  contain  representatives  of  nearly  all 
the  rock  types. 

The  collection  of  fossils  in  the  departmental  museum  represents  fully  the 
development  of  invertebrate  life,  and  as  a  working  collection  is  excelled  by 
few  in  America.  Invoortant  collections  of  vertebrate  fossils  have  been  made 
by  University  expeditions  to  the  John  Day  region  of  Oregon  and  to  northern 
California.  The  material  collected  by  the  State  Geological  Survey,  including 
the  majority  of  Gabb's  types,  is  in  the  collection,  furnishing  an  almost  com- 
plete set  of  species  for  comparison. 

The  activity  in  research  during  the  past  few  years  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  numbers  have  been  issued,  comprising  some  two 
thousand  octavo  pages. 

Besides  Lower  Division  courses  in  general  geology  and  mineralogy,  the 
following  Upper  Division  and  graduate  courses  may  be  taken  by  students 
with  credit  for  higher  degrees. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

210.  Inorganic  Geology.  Professor  Lawson. 

Discussions  of  special  topics  and  advanced  problems.  Critical  reviews  of 
current  literature.  Prosecution  of  original  geological  research  and 
publication  of  results.  Methods  of  geological  surveying  and  car- 
tography.    Petrographical  studies. 

209.  Geology  of  California.  Associate  Professor  Louderback. 

'  Lectures  outlining  the  geological  history  of  sedimentation,  volcanic  activ- 
ity, the  major  earth  movements,  and  geographical  changes  in  Cali- 
fornia and  bordering  territory.  Studies  in  the  literature,  and  prepara- 
tion of  reports  on  special  topics. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.  M  W,  11  (hours  may  be  changed  to  suit  class). 
Open  to  graduates  and  seniors  who  have  completed  1a  and  either  1b 
or  107.  Some  course  dealing  practically  with  rocks  or  rock  formation, 
such  as  102a-102b,  or  103,  is  a  very  desirable  preliminary. 

214.  Advanced  Laboratory  and  Field  Work. 

Associate  Professor  Louderback. 
One  or  more  of  the  following  lines  may  be  pursued:  (a)  Special 
methods:  isolation  of  rock  constituents,  study  of  minerals  in 
grains,  special  optical  and  other  physical  methods,  chemical  and 
miero-chemical  testing,  (b)  Systematic  study  of  a  wide  range  of 
rock    types    with    reference    to    literature    and    critical    discussions. 
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(c)  Special  study  of  rocks  of  selected  provinces  with  their  geo- 
logical and  penological  relations.  (d)  Applications  of  petro- 
graphical  methods  of  study  of  vein  and  ore  minerals,  opaque  min- 
erals, alteration  products,  metas'omatosis,  etc.  (e)  Research. 
Descriptive,  genetic  and  experimental  problems.  Combined  field 
and  laboratory  studies. 
Throughout  the  year.    Credit  value  to  be  fixed  in  each  case. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

102a-102b.  Field  Geology. 

Professor  Lawson  and  Associate  Professor  Louderback. 

Training    in    methods    of    field    observation    and    in    interpretation    of 

results.  An  inquiry  by  the  student  into  the  geological   conditions 

which  obtain  in  the  region  around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  with 

occasional  more  extended  excursions  to  points  of  special  interest. 

2  units.    Year  course;  fifteen  field-days  during  the  year.     Credit  in  this 

course  is  given  only  to  students  who  take  the  year's  work.  Pre- 
requisite: course  1a  in  Geology;  course  1a-1b  in  Mineralogy. 
Students  taking  this  course  may  be  called  upon  to  make  excursions 
entailing  an  outlay  for  traveling  expenses  of  $25. 

102c.  Economic  Geology.     Metalliferous  Deposits.  Professor  Lawson. 

Lectures. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10.     Prerequisite:   Geology  1a  and 

Mineralogy  1a-1b. 

102d.  Economic  Geology.     Non-metalliferous  Deposits. 

Professor  Lawson. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-vear.     Tu  Th.     Prerequisite:  course  1a  and  Mineralogy 
1a-1b. 

103ab.  Petrography.        Associate  Professor  Louderback  and  Mr.  Davies. 

(a)  The  genera]  characteristics,  origin,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  nomen- 
clature of  rocks  and  description  of  the  more  common  types. 

(b)  Laboratory  practice  in  the  determination  of  textures,  mineral 
components,  and  systematic  position  of  rocks  by  direct  observation 
of  hand  specimens. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  5  hrs.,  first  half-year;  3  units.  Tu  Th,  9;  lab. 
sec.  1,  Tu,  1-4;  sec.  2,  W,  1-4.  Prerequisite:  Geology  1a;  Mineralogy 
Ia  and,  in  general,  102. 

104.  Petrographical  Laboratory. 

Associate  Professor  Louderback  and  Mr.  Davies. 

(a)  The  optical  properties  of  crystals  and  methods  of  investigation 
by  means  of  the  polarizing  microscope. 

(b)  Study  of  rocks  both  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  by  simple 
methods  applicable  in  the  field.  A  general  introduction  to  practical 
petrology. 

Laboratory  and  lectures. 

7  hrs.,  first  half-year,  3  units;  6  hrs.,  second  half-year,  2  units.  Pre- 
requisite: Mineralogy  102a-102b,  and  for  104b,  Geology  103. 
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107.  Physical  Geology  of  North  America.  Professor  Lawson. 

Lectures. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.  Tu  Th,  4.  Prerequisite:  course  1a  in  Geology, 
and  course  1a-1b  in  Mineralogy. 

106.  Practical  Work  in  Palaeontological  Geology. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam  and  Mr.  Clark. 
Given  in  connection  with  course  1b.     Laboratory  work  and  excursions. 
4  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.     (1  unit  laboratory,  1  unit  excursion.) 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  course  1b. 

112a-112b.     Undergraduate  Thesis  Course. 

The  investigation  of  a  problem  individually  chosen,  with  a  formal 
report  on  the  results.  An  introduction  to  independent  research. 
If  the  subject  chosen  is  properly  approved,  the  completion  of  this 
course  fulfills  the  thesis  requirement  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  the 
College  of  Mining.  Admission  to  this  course,  hours  and  subject- 
matter  must  be  individually  arranged  with  the  instructor  under 
whom  the  student  chooses  to  do  the  work. 

Year  course;  2  units  each  half-year.  Credit  in  this  course  is  given 
only  to  students  who  take  the  year 's  work. 

114.  Earthquakes;  an  Introduction  to  Seismology.  Mr.  Wood. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.  Prerequisite:  elementary  physics  and  either 
Geology  1a  or  Geography  7  or  equivalent. 
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MINERALOGY 


The  several  branches  of  mineralogy  offer  to  the  student  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  for  original  research,  and  the  instrumental  equipment  and 
collections  of  the  department  afford  facilities  for  carrying  on  all  investi- 
gations in  mineralogical  science. 

The  study  of  crystallographic  properties  and  molecular  structure  of 
inorganic  and  organic  compounds,  pursued  along  lines  similar  to  the  work 
of  English  and  German  crystallographers,  offers  to  the  student,  especially 
the  chemist  and  physicist,  an  excellent  field  of  scientific  investigation. 

In  physical  and  chemical  mineralogy,  little  has  been  done  with  the 
minerals  of  California,  and  the  University  collection  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  material  suitable  for  work  in  these  fields. 

To  the  student  who  wishes  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  genesis  of 
minerals,  their  associations  and  their  occurrences,  this  state  offers  excep- 
tional advantages.  The  mineralogy  of  California  is  very  incompletely 
known  and  few  mineral  deposits  have  been  described.  There  are  numerous 
contact  zones,  pegmatitic  dikes,  veins,  and  dry  lake  deposits,  all  possess- 
ing a  varied  assortment  of  minerals,  which  afford  attractive  problems 
for  investigation. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

207.  Advanced  Crystallography.  Assistant  Professor   Eakle. 
This  course  includes  practical  work  in  the  measurement   of  crystals, 

the  calculation  of  forms  and  the  various  methods  of  graphical 
representation. 

208.  Advanced  Mineralogy.  Assistant  Professor  Eakle. 
In  this  course  the  student, is  given  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  wider 

and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  minerals  than  is  possible  in  the 
undergraduate  courses.  Subjects  for  theses  may  be  chosen  in  either 
of  the  courses  207  or  208. 


UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

102a.  Crystallography.  Assistant  Professor  Eakle. 

Lectures  on  the  forms  and  properties  of  crystals. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W,  9. 

102b.  Crystallographical  Laboratory.  Assistant  Professor  Eakle. 

Practice  in  the  determination  of  the  forms  of  crystals  and  in  the 
methods  of  crystal  projection.  May  be  taken  only  in  conjunction 
with  course  102a  and  is  required  of  all  students  taking  that  course. 

1  hr.,  second  half-vear.  Two  sections.  Section  1,  M,  1-3;  section  II, 
W,  1-3. 
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103.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W,  9. 
102a,  102b. 


Assistant  Professor  Eakle. 
Prerequisite:  course  1a,  1b,  or  lc,  and 


104.  Gems  and  Precious  Stones. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.    M  W,  11. 

105.  Paragenesis  of  Minerals. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W,  11. 


Assistant  Professor  Eakle. 


Assistant  Professor  Eakle. 


106.  Undergraduate  Thesis  Course. 

The  investigation  of  a  problem  individually  chosen,  with  a  formal 
report  on  the  results.  An  introduction  to  independent  research. 
If  the  subject  chosen  is  properly  approved,  the  completion  of  this 
course  fulfills  the  thesis  requirement  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  the 
College  of  Mining.  Admission  to  the  course,  hours  and  subject- 
matter  must  be  individually  arranged  with  the  instructor  under 
whom  the  student  chooses  to  do  the  work. 
Year  course;  2  units  each  half-year. 
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MECHANICAL  AND   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 

Clarence  L.  Cory,  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 
Robert  Sibley,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Joseph  N.  LeConte,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Harmon  F.  Fischer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
Charles  F.  Gilcrest,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Arthur  B.  Domonoske,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Benjamin  F.  Moses,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
George  E.  Cox,  Assistant  in  Mechanics  and  Foreman  in  Woodwork. 
James  George,  Assistant  in  Mechanics  and  Foreman  in  Ironwork. 

Laboratory  deposits  in  this  department  are  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars 
a  half-year  for  each  laboratory  or  mechanical  practice  exercise  a  week. 
The  average  amount  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  is 
about  two-fifths  of  the  deposit. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Gradute  students  who  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  work  in  hydraulics, 
thermodynamics,  experimental  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  or  related 
subjects,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  offered,  on  giving  evidence 
that  they  possess  the  fundamental  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to 
do  justice  to  the  instruction.  They  will  also  be  given  all  possible  assist- 
ance outside  the  lecture-room  in  the  pursuit  of  advanced  study  and 
original  investigation.  A  well  equipped  building  is  devoted  to  the  work 
of  these  branches  of  engineering. 

212c.  Electrical  Engineering:  Laboratory  and  Research. 

Professor  Cory,  Assistant  Professor  Fischer  and  Mr.  Gilcrest. 
Special  investigations  in   electrical   engineering,  tests   and  laboratory 
work.     Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

215.  Hydraulic  Problems.  Associate  Professor  Sibley. 
Discussion  of  certain  problems  in  hydro-mechanics  and  their  applica- 
tions to  hydraulic  machinery. 

1   In.,  first  half-year;  1  unit.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

216.  Electric  Traction.  Assistant  Professor  Fischer. 
The  application  of  electric  motive  power  to  railways.     Calculations  of 

speed-time  curves,  motor  equipments  and  schedules;    economics  of 
power-house  location  and  equipment.     Open  to  seniors  and  graduate 
students  in  electrical  engineering. 
3  units.     Tu,  1-3. 
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Primarily  Junior  and  Senior  Courses 

102.  Hydrodynamics.  Associate  Professor  Sibley. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W  F,  8. 

103.  Hydraulic  Machinery.  Associate  Professor  Sibley. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  8. 

104a-104b.  Kinematics.  Mr.  Moses. 

Theoretical:  Treatment  of  motion  without  reference  to  the  cause  which 
produces  it,  comprehending  the  study  of  pure  mechanism,  or  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  movements  in  the  parts  of  a  machine. 

Applied:  Application  of  the  preceding  to  the  various  kinematic  prob- 
lems connected  with  machine  design  and  construction,  such  as  link- 
motion,  transmission  by  rolling  and  sliding  contact,  teeth  of  wheels, 
cams,  form  and  proportions  of  the  steam  engine  and  other  motors. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     Tu  Th,  8. 

104c-104d.  Kinematics.  Mr.  Moses. 

Draughting  and  designing;  to  be  taken  only  in  conjunction  with  course 
104a-104b. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  1  unit  each  half-year.     W,  1-4. 

105a.  Thermodynamics.  Associate  Professor  Sibley. 

3  hrs.,  first  half-year.    M  W  F,  10. 

105b.  Heat  Engines:  Testing,  Construction,  and  Operation 

Associate  Professor  Sibley. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  W  F,  10.     Prerequisite:  course  105a. 

106a.  Machine  Design.  Mr.  Domonoske. 

6  hrs.,  second  half-year;  3  units.     Tu  Th,  1-4. 

106b.  Machine  Design.  Mr.  Domonoske. 

6  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.     M  F,  1-4.     Prerequisite:  course  106a. 

107a-107b.  Mechanical  Laboratory:   Experimental  Engineering. 

Mr.  Moses. 
Experiments  in  hydraulics. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  1  unit  each  half-year.     Tu,  1-4. 

107c-107d.  Mechanical  Laboratory:   Experimental  Engineering. 

Mr.  Domonoske. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  1  unit  each  half-year.     Th,  1-4. 

110a-110b.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Construction.  Mr.  Gilcrest. 

2  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.  Tu  Th,  11.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
104a-104b  and  Physics  2c-2d. 
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110c.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Construction. 

Mr.  Gilcrest  and  Assistant  Professor  Fischer. 
Laboratory  tests. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year;  1  unit.     This  course  cannot  be  taken  except 

in  conjunction  with  course  110a-110b. 

111a.   Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

Professor  Cory. 

4  hrs..  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9-11.     Prerequisite:   courses   110a-110b 

and  110c  and  Physics  105a-105b  and  107. 

111b.  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

Professor  Cory. 
4  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9-11.     Prerequisite:  courses  110a-110b, 
110c  and  Physics  105a-105b  and  107. 

lllc-lllD.  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery- 
Laboratory.  Mr.  Gilcrest  and  Assistant  Professor  Fischer. 

Practice  in  the  laboratory,  illustrating  the  work  of  the  class-room. 

6  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  each  half-year.  Section  1,  M  Tu, 
1-4;  section  2,  Th  F,  1-4.  Presequisite:  courses  HOa-IIOb  and  110c 
and  Physics  105a-105b  and  107. 

116.  Power  Plant  Engineering.  Assistant  Professor  Fischer. 

2  units,  first  half-year.  Elective  for  students  having  senior  standing 
in  the  College  of  Mechanics,  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  102,  104a,  105a  and  111a. 

114.  Thesis  for  B.S.  Degree. 

For  the  regulations  governing  thesis  work  see  page  214.  Candidates 
for  B.S.  who  elect  their  thesis  work  in  the  department  of  Mechanics 
will  register,  during  both  half-years  of  the  last  or  senior  year,  for 
Mechanics  114.  Candidates  who  elect  their  thesis  work  in  another 
department  will  register  according  to  the  announcement  of  that 
department. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  IRRIGATION 

Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Frank  Soule,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Emeritus. 

Charles  G.  Hyde,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Thomas  B.  Sears,  Associate  Professor  of  Kailway  Engineering. 

Bernard  A.  Etcheverry,  Associate  Professor  of  Irrigation  Engineering. 

Albert  E.  Chandler,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Institutions  of  Irrigation. 

Henry  J.  Kesner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Arthur  C.  Alvarez,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Horace  S.  Griswold,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Adolphus  J.  Eddy,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

George  I.  Gay,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Ralph  A.  White,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Herbert  B.  Foster,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Valdemar  Arntzen,  Expert  Mechanic,  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory. 

H.  H.  Harder,  Assistant  in  Testing  Laboratory. 

J.  R.  Shields,  Assistant  in  Testing  Laboratory. 

N.  Meek,  Clerk. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 

Civil  Engineering  Equipment.  The  department  has  an  excellent  assort- 
ment of  models  and  specimens  of  trade  products.  It  has  a  museum  of 
engineering  materials  and  apparatus;  also  a  special  department  library 
containing  engineering  reports  and  specifications  of  actual  work,  trade 
catalogues,  and  a  large  assortment  of  photographs  and  blue  prints  of 
existing  European  and  American  structures.  These  collections  may  be 
consulted  by  students  and  instructors.  They  are  also  drawn  upon  for 
illustration  and  other  use  in  the  class-room.  A  collection  of  photographic 
lantern  slides  of  engineering  apparatus  and  structures  is  in  use  by  the 
department  and  represents  mainly  the  fields  of  structural  engineering, 
foundations,  testing  of  materials,  railroading,  sanitation,  irrigation,  roads 
and  pavements,  surveying  and  masonry  structures. 

For  purposes  of  instruction  both  in  the  regular  session  at  Berkeley 
and  at  the  Summer  School  of  Surveying  held  near  Santa  Cruz,  the 
department  has  a  supply  of  surveying  instruments  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. It  has  also  a  collection  of  drawing  and  computing  instruments 
such  as  planimeters,  specialized  slide  rules  and  railroad  curves,  for  the 
use*of  Upper  Division  students. 

Civil  Engineering  Laboratory.  The  Testing  Laboratory  is  fitted  with 
apparatus  to  determine  the  elasticity  and  resistance  of  the  materials 
used  in  engineering  construction  and  for  the  inspection  of  cements  and 
manufactured  products.  Testing  machines  of  large  capacity  are  avail- 
able   for   practical    tests   of   beams   and   columns.      Facilities    are    offered 
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for  original  investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  materials  of 
engineering.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  well-equipped  machine 
shop  for  shaping  test  specimens  of  metal  or  wood  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  special  apparatus.  Materials  and  building  stones  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  receive  special  attention  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Sanitary  and  Municipal  laboratories  of  the  department  afford 
facilities  for  routine  and  research  work  on  problems  relating  to  the 
determination  of  chemical,  bacteriological  and  physical  properties  of 
water,  sewage,  air,  municipal  refuse.  Apparatus  is  available  for  special 
studies  of  rainfall  rates  and  run-off  in  streams  and  sewers.  Practical 
problems  in  hydraulics,  water  and  sewage  purification,  municipal  refuse 
disposal  and  ventilation  either  can  be  studied  in  the  laboratories  or  solved 
elsewhere  with  the  use  of  the  laboratory  equipment.  Special  oppor- 
tunities for  tests  upon  material  for  road  and  pavement  construction  are 
also  offered. 

Irrigation  Equipment.  The  equipment  of  the  irrigation  department 
consists  of:  a  complete  set  of  government  bulletins  on  irrigation  subjects; 
a  large  assortment  of  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  U.  S.  Keclamation 
Service  projects;  many  photographs,  blue  prints  of  structures  on  irriga- 
tion systems  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries;  miscellaneous 
reports  on  irrigation  project  sand  irrigation  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  Australia.  Spain,  India  and  other  arid  countries.  A  large  number 
of  lantern  slides  is' used  by  the  department  to  illustrate  the  various  phases 
of  irrigation. 


Graduate  Courses.    For  students  who  have  completed  the  undergraduate 
Civil  Engineering  prerequisite  courses  or  equivalents. 

GRADUATE  COURSES— CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

223.  Laboratory  Experiments.  Professor  Derleth  and  Mr.  Alvarez. 

For  advanced  work  in  Civil  Engineering  the  testing  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  apparatus  specially  designed  to  make  tests  and 
original  studies  upon  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  structural 
materials.  Programme  of  work  to  be  arranged  in  each  case.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  8a,  8b,  8c,  and  8d. 

220a-220b.  Framed  structures.  Professor  Derleth. 

The   design    of   continuous   girders,    swing,    cantilever,    suspension    and 

metallic  arch  bridges,  and  of  reinforced  concrete  structures. 
Throughout  the  year.     Programme  of  work  to  be  arranged  each  year. 

Prerequisite:   course  7c-7d.     Open  to  specially  prepared  seniors  in 

the  College  of  Civil  Engineering.     Graduate  students  may  devote 

additional  time  to  this  course. 

221a-221b.  Theory  of  Resilience  and  Deflections. 

Professor  Derleth  and  Assistant  Professor  Kesner. 
Applications  to  statically  indeterminate  structures. 
Throughout  the  year.    Programme  of  work  to  be  arranged  in  each  case. 
Prerequisite:  course  7c-7d. 
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222a-222b.  Sanitary  Design.  Professor  Hyde. 

The  design  of  elements  of  systems  of  works  for  water  supply,  water 

purification,  sewerage,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  etc. 
Throughout  the  year.     Individual  assignments.     Prerequisite:   courses 
9a,  9b,  10,  11a,  and  11b. 

224.  Harbor  and  Terminal  Engineering.         Assistant  Professor  Kesner. 
The  design  and  construction  of  piers,  docks,  sea-walls;   sub-way  con- 
struction;   deep    foundations;    river    improvements,    jetties,    levees, 
dikes,  bank  protection. 
1  hr.,  first  half-year;  time  to  be  arranged.    Open  to  senior  and  graduate 
students   in   Civil   Engineering.      Additional    credit    may   be    obtained   by 
detailed  study  of  special  problems. 

GRADUATE   COURSES— IRRIGATION 

202b.  Irrigation  Design.  Associate  Professor  Etcheverry. 

Advanced  design  of  irrigation  structures. 

6    hrs.,    second    half-year;    2    units.      Prerequisite:    Irrigation    2,    Civil 
Engineering  220a.     Open  to  specially  prepared  seniors. 

207.  Management  and  Operation  of  Irrigation  Systems. 

Assistant  Professor  (.'handler. 
For  students  of  at  least  senior  standing. 

1  hr.,    second   half-year.      Hour   to    be    arranged   later.      Prerequisite: 

Irrigation  3  and  Irrigation  5  for  agricultural  students;  Irrigation  3 
and  Irrigation  2  for  engineering  students. 

208.  Seminar  in  Irrigation.  Associate  Professor  Etcheverry 

and  Assistant  Professor  Chandler. 
Conferences  on  topics  concerning  the  development  of  irrigation  industry. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Hour  to  be  arranged  later.     Open  to  specially 

prepared  seniors. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Irrigation  Upper  Division  Courses.  Open  to 
students  who  are  graduates  of  other  colleges  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  who  appear  for  graduate  standing  at  this  University  after 
having  been  graduated  from  another  recognized  institution.  We  have  in 
mind  students  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  such  as  is  prescribed 
by  our  College  of  Letters  or  of  Social  Sciences  and  who  wish  to  continue 
in  an  engineering  college.  For  these  students  the  following  courses  may 
be  considered  of  graduate  standing,  though  satisfaction  of  these  courses 
does  not  in  itself  produce  candidacy  for  a  master's  degree  in  Civil 
Engineering. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES— CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

2a.  Railway,  Highway,  and  Canal  Surveying. 

Associate  Professor  Sears. 
Simple,  compound,  and  transition  curves;  reconnaissance,  preliminary, 
and  location  surveys ;  calculations  of  earthwork  and  other  quantities. 
2   hrs.,   first   half-year.      M   F,    9.      Prerequisite:    courses    1a-1b,    1c-1d, 
and  3a. 
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2b.  Railroad  Field  Practice. 

Associate  Professor  Sears  and  Assistants. 

The  simplest  parts  of  railroad  surveying,  such  as  running  in  curves,  etc. 
6  hrs.,  first  half  year;  2  units.    M  F,  1-4.     Prerequisite:   courses  1a-1b. 
Ic-Id,  and  3a.     The  fee  in  this  course  is  five  dollars. 

2c.  Railroad  Engineering  Office  Practice.         Associate  Professor  Sears. 
The  plotting  of  railroad  maps  and  profiles;  calculation  of  volumes  in 

masonry  and  earthwork;  drafting  of  railroad  structures. 
3  hrs.,  second  half-year;   1   unit.      Tu,   1-4.      Prerequisite:    courses   2a 

and  2b. 

3b.  Summer  Class  in  Railroad  and  Canal  Surveying. 

Associate  Professor  Sears,  Assistant  Professor  Kesner,  Mr.  Alvarez, 
Mr.  Griswold,  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  White,  and  Assistants. 

Given  concurrently  with  3a,  Session  I. 

Section  I.  Railroad  Practice.  The  survey  of  a  railroad  line,  illus- 
trating methods  of  making  a  preliminary,  location,  and  construction 
surveys.     3  units.     The  fee  in  this  course  is  twenty  dollars. 

Prerequisite:  courses  3a,  2a,  2b,  2c,  and  Astronomy  3.  No  substitute 
for  this  course  will  be  accepted  from  students  taking  the  railroad 
course. 

Section  II.  Canal  Practice.  Field  and  office  practice  necessary  for  the 
location  of  a  canal. 

Prerequisite:  courses  3a,  2a,  2b,  10,  Astronomy  3,  and  Irrigation  2  or 
Civil  Engineering  11a.  Prescribed  for  those  Sanitary  and  Irriga- 
tion students  who  do  not  desire  to  elect  the  railroad  field  practice. 
Civil  Engineering  3b,  section  I. 

4.  Economics  of  Railway  Location.  Associate  Professor  Sears. 

The  influence  that  the  location  of  a  railroad  has  upon  its  profit  pro- 
ducing value,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  distance, 
curvature,  and  grades  upon  operating  expenses. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  10.    Prerequisite:  course  2a. 

5.  Higher  Surveying  and  Geodesy.  Mr.  Gay. 

Terrestrial  Geodesy;  geodetic  astronomy;  map  projections;  phototopo- 
graphic  surveying. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.  Tu  Th,  1.  Prerequisite  courses  1a-1b  and  1c-1d; 
Mathematics  4a-4b;  Astronomy  3  and  107.  (Open  only  to  students 
who  take  Astronomy  104a  or  104b  concurrently.) 

6.  Highway  Engineering.  Professor  Hyde. 

Street  lay-out  and  design;   the  proper  design,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  country  roads  and  city  streets  and  pavements. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11.     Prerequisite:   course  8d. 
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7a.  Framed  Structures.     Section  I.  Assistant  Professor  Kesner. 

The  computation  of  stresses  in  roofs,  building  frames  and  simple  bridge 
trusses,  chiefly  by  analytical  methods. 
.  3  units,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  10;  Th,  1-4.     Open  to  students  who 
have  taken,  or  who   are   taking,   course   8a,   Physics   105a-105b  and 
Drawing  105. 

7a.  Framed  Structures.     Section  II.  Mr.  Gay. 

The  computation  of  stresses  in  roofs,  building  frames  and  other  struc- 
tures; intended  primarily  for  architectural  students. 

3  units,  second  half-year.  Tu  Th,  8;  M,  1-3.  Prescribed  for  students 
in  architecture,  who  are  taking  course  8a,  section  4,  and  Draw- 
ing 105. 

7c-7d.  Framed  Structures.  Professor  Derleth. 

Continuation  of  course  7a.  Stress  computations  for  steel-framed  struc- 
tures, the  design  of  plate  girders,  roof  and  bridge  trusses;  bridge 
shop  practice. 

3  units  each  half-year.  Tu  Th,  10;  W,  1-4,  throughout  the  year.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  7a,  section  I,  and  8a,  section  I. 

7e-7f.  Framed  Structures.  Assistant  Professor  Kesner. 

For  students  of  architecture.     Stress  computations  for  structures   of 

wood,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete;  design  of  buildings;  structural 

specifications. 
3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year.     M  W,  11;  W,  1-4.     Prerequisite:   courses 

7a,  section  II,  and  8a,  section  IV. 

8a.  Strength  of  Materials. 

Professor  Derleth,  Assistant  Professor  Kesner,  and  Mr.  Alvarez. 
The  elastic  and  ultimate  resistance  of  materials;    stress  analysis  for 

bars,  beams,  columns,  and  shafts;  theory  of  resilience;  deflections, 

and   combined   stresses;    elements    of   design    for    wood,    steel,    and 

reinforced  concrete  structures. 
This  course  is  given  in  four  sections. 
Section  I,  Professor  Derleth,  2  hrs.,  first  half-year,  Tu  Th,  9;  and  3 

hrs.,  second  half-year,  M  W  F,  9.     For  civil  engineering  students. 
Section  II,  Assistant  Professor  Kesner,  3  hrs.,  first  half-year,  M  W  F, 

9;    and   2   hrs.,   second   half-year,    Tu   Th,   9.      For   mechanical   and 

electrical  engineering  students. 
Section  III,   Mr.   Alvarez,   3   hrs.,  first   half-year,   M   W   F,   10.      For 

mining  engineering  students. 
Prerequisite:  For  sections  I,  II,  and  III,  Mathematics  4a-4b.     Physics 

105a-105b  to  be  taken  simultaneously. 
Section  IV,  Assistant  Professor  Kesner,  3  hrs.,  each  half-year,  M  W  F, 

10.     For  architectural  students. 
This  section  emphasizes  the  application  of  statics  and  the  theory  of 

the  elasticity  and  strength  of  structural  materials  to  the  elements 

of  design  for  buildings. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4a-4b 
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Sb.  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Alvarez,  Mr.  Gay,  and  Mr.  Arntzen. 
Supplementary   to    course    8a.      Physical    tests    of     cements,     mortars, 

plain  and  reinforced  concretes,  together  with  some  lectures. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year;  1  unit.     Section  I,  Tu,  1-4;  section  II,  Th,  1-4. 

Prerequisite:   course  8d  and  satisfactory  standing  in   8a.     The  fee  in 

this  course  is  ten  dollars.     This  course  is  required  of  all  students 

in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering.     There  is  a  final  examination. 

8c.  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Alvarez,  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Gay,  and  Mr.  Arntzen. 

Supplementary  to  course  8a.  Physical  tests  of  timber,  metals,  brick, 
stone,  plain  and  reinforced  concrete. 

6  hrs.,  first  half-year,  2  units.  Section  I,  M,  1-4;  II,  W,  1-4;  III,  F, 
1-4.  Prerequisite:  courses  8d  and  8a.  This  course  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  except  that  sanitary 
and  irrigation  students  may  elect  part  of  the  complete  course; 
credit  1  unit.  The  fee  in  these  courses  is  ten  dollars  in  either  case. 
There  is  a  final  examination. 

9a.  Drainage  and   Sewerage   Engineering.  Professor  Hyde. 

The  sanitary  drainage  of  rural  and  urban  districts,  and  of  houses; 
the  proper  design  and  construction  of  sewerage  works. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  W,  8.     Prerequisite:   courses  10  and  11a. 

9b.  Sewage  and  Sewage  Disposal.  Professor  Hyde. 

The  chemical  and  biological  character  of  sewage;  its  treatment  and 
disposal. 

1  hr.,  first  half-year.     W,  9.     Prerequisite:  Zoology  109,  Chemistry  8a 

and  115,  courses  10  and  11b. 

10.  Hydraulics.  Professor  Hyde. 

The  theory  of  hydraulics;  the  application  of  principles  to  problems; 
water  measuring  devices;  the  principles  and  practice  of  stream 
gaging. 

3  units,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8;  M,  1-4.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics 

4a-4b.     Physics  105a-105b  to  be  taken  simultaneously. 

11a.  Water  Supply  Engineering.  Professor  Hyde. 

The  design  and  construction  of  water  works. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11.     Prerequisite:  course  10. 

11b.  Character   and   Sanitation   of  Water   Supplies.        Professor   Hyde. 

Water  from  the  aesthetic,  commercial  and  sanitary  points  of  view; 
the  principles  and  methods  of  conserving  the  purity  of  water  sup- 
plies and  of  water  purification. 

1  hr.,  second  half-year.  W,  8.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  109,  Pathology 
1,  and  Chemistry  8a.     Chemistry  15  to  be  taken  simultaneous^. 

*12.  Dams  of  Timber,  Stone,  or  Earth.  Professor  Hyde. 

1  hr.,  second  half-year;  1  unit.  W,  11.  Alternating  every  other  year 
with  Civil  Engineering  16. 
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13.  Foundations  of  Structures.  Professor  Derleth. 
Ordinary  foundations,  footings,  sheet  piling,  piles,  coffer  dams,  open 

caissons,  the  pneumatic  process;   deep  well  dredging. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.     Tu  Th,  8.     Prerequisite:   course  8a. 

14.  Masonry  Structures.  Professor  Derleth. 
Design  of  typical  masonry  structures  such   as  dams,  retaining  walls, 

bridge  piers,  abutments,  culverts,  aqueducts,   chimneys,  stone  and 
concrete  arches,  and  arch  bridges. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8;  W,  1-4.     Required  for  senior  Civil 

Engineering  students.     Prerequisite:  course  8a. 

15.  Fire-proofing.  Mr.  Alvarez. 
The  resistance  of  building  materials  to  fire;  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  fire-proof  building  construction;   slow-burning  or  mill  con- 
struction; critical  study  of  building  ordinances. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  W,  11.  Elective  for  Architects  and  Civil 
Engineers.      Civil   Engineering  8a   to   be  taken   simultaneously. 

16.  Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications.  Professor  Hyde. 
The  legal  aspect  of  various  contract  stipulations,  forms,   and  instru- 
ments   for    advertisements,    proposals,    contracts,    and    bonds;    the 
principles  and  methods  of  devising  specifications  for  various  kinds 
of  work  and  materials. 

1  hr.,  second  half-year;  1  unit.     W,  11.     Alternating  every  other  year 

with  Civil  Engineering  12. 

17.  Railway  Maintenance.  Associate  Professor  Sears. 
Cost  and  methods  of  maintenance;  signaling  and  interlocking. 

2  hrs.,    first   half-year;    2    units.      M   F,    10.      Prerequisite:    senior    or 

graduate  standing  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

18.  Railroad   Construction.  Associate  Professor  Sears. 
Grading,  tunneling,  waterways,  track-laying;  methods,  materials,  and 

costs;   treated  from  the  standpoints  of  the  engineer  and  the  con- 
tractor. 
1  hr.,  second  half-year;  to  be  arranged.     Elective  for  Civil  Engineer- 
ing seniors.     Prerequisite:   Civil  Engineering  2a. 

23.  Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Professor   Hyde   and   Mr.    Griswold. 

Water,  sewage,  air,  garbage  analyses;  tests  of  apparatus,  experi- 
mental or  in  practical  use  in  available  localities,  covering  prob- 
lems in  water  supply,  sewerage,  highway,  heating,  ventilation,  and 
general  municipal  engineering.  The  fee  in  this  course  is  $5  per 
half-year  minimum,  or  $2.50  per  unit  per  half-year. 

Individual  assignments,  during  1911-12.  Special  arrangement  will  be 
made  in  this  course  for  instruction  of  students  in  public  health 
courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

For  students  in  Sanitary  Engineering  the  assigned  laboratory  periods 
are  M  W,  1-5.  Lecture  in  Chemistry  5a,  W,  1,  is  required  as  part 
of  the  course. 
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25.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sanitary  Plumbing,  Heating,   Ventilation, 

and   Lighting.  Mr.    Griswold. 

A  course  designed  for  students  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  Architecture 
and  Public  Health. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.  M  W,  11.  Prerequisite:  Junior  Cer- 
tificate. 

26.  Applied  Sanitary  Science  and  Municipal  and  State  Sanitation. 

Professor  Hyde. 
^The  application  of  the  principles  of  sanitary  science  to  the  work  of 
municipal  and  state  sanitation. 

2  hrs.,    second    half-year.      Tu    Th,     9.       Prerequisite:     Zoology     109, 

Pathology  1,  Chemistry  8a  and  15,  Civil  Engineering  9b  and   11b. 

Note. — Special    arrangements    will    be    made    for     students     in     other 
courses  and  in  other  departments  who  may  desire  to  take  this  course. 

UPPER   DIVISION  COURSES— IRRIGATION 

1.  Irrigation  Institutions  and  Economics. 

Assistant  Professor  Chandler. 

Study  of  water  rights  and  irrigation  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections.  Section  I,  3  hrs.,  second  half- 
year.     M  W  F,  8.     For  engineering  students  only. 

2.  Irrigation  Engineering.  Associate  Professor  Etcheverry. 

Planning  irrigation  systems;  canal  location  and  construction;  design 
of  irrigation  structures;  pumping  in  irrigation. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th  S,  8.     Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering 

10  or  Mechanical  Engineering  2. 

2a.  Irrigation  Design.  Associate  Professor  Etcheverry. 

The  design  of  irrigation  structures,  such  as  headgates,  flumes,  and 
drops;  estimates  of  cost  of  such  structures. 

6  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.  Prerequisite:  Irrigation  2,  Civil  Engi- 
neering 8a. 

3.  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation.     Conservation  and  Use  of  Water. 

Assistant  Professor  Chandler. 
Sources    of    water    supply;    losses    of    water;    conservation    of    water; 

methods  of  applying  water  to  the  land;  duty  of  water. 
This  course  is  given  in  two  sections.     Section  I,  2  hrs.,  first  half-year. 

Tu  Th,  11.     For  engineering  students  only.     Prerequisite:   at  least 

junior  standing. 

4.  Drainage.  Associate  Professor  Etcheverry. 

Structure  of  soils  and  its  relation  to  drainage;  planning  of  drainage 
systems  of  waterlogged  and  alkali  lands;  organization  of  drainage 
districts. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.  Tu  Th,  9.  Prerequisite:  Irrigation  2  or  Irriga- 
tion 5. 
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MINING  AND  METALLURGY 

Samuel  B.  Christy,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Edward  B.  Durham,  Associate  Professor  of  Mining. 

Ernest  A.  Hersam,  Associate  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 

Curtis  H.  Lindley,  Honorary  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Mines  and  Water. 

Walter  S.  Morley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 

Henry  N.  Herrick,  Assistant  in  Mining  and  Mechanical  Draughtsman. 

George  Spencer,  Mechanician. 

John  L.  Talbot,  Storekeeper  and  Helper  in  Metallurgical  Laboratory. 

E.  P.  Willoughby,  Helper  in  Mining  Laboratory. 

The  lecture  courses  described  below  are  illustrated  by  lantern-slides, 
showing  methods  used  in  all  the  principal  mining  fields.  The  laboratory 
courses  are  designed  to  illustrate  and  supplement  the  lecture  courses. 

Laboratory  deposits  are  twenty-five  dollars  a  half-year  for  laboratory 
courses  107a,  107b,  109,  110  and  213.  The  amount  returned  to  the  student 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  deducting  for  cost  of  materials  actually 
used  and  for  breakage  of  apparatus,  is  usually  five  or  ten  dollars. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  following  graduate  courses  presuppose  not  only  a  general  training 
in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  drawing,  but 
also  a  special  preparation  in  mining  and  metallurgy   equivalent  to  that 

covered  by  the  Upper  Division  courses  listed  on  page  .     Graduate 

students  without  this  necessary  preparation  will  be  expected  to  qualify 
by  taking  such  of  these  courses  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  case.  Sub- 
stantial equivalents  to  these  coi  >ses  taken  in  other  institutions  will  of 
course  be  accepted. 

The  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  mining 
and  metallurgy  of  the  precious  metals  is  directed  to  these  courses  as  well 
as  to  the  following  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduates.  The  libraries, 
laboratories  and  museums  of  the  University  have  been  carefully  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  students. 

212.  Ore  Dressing.  Professor  Christ  v. 
Theory  of  ore  separation:  discussion  of  the  leading  methods  in  use  for 

separating  coarsely  and  finely  disseminated  minerals,  with  particu- 
lar reference   to   the  treatment   of   gold  and   silver   ores,   and   also 
those  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  tin. 
Primarily  for  graduates.     2   hrs.,  second  half-year.      M  F,   10.     Open 
also  to  properly  qualified  seniors  in  the  College  of  Mining. 

213.  Special   Investigation   in   Treatment   of   Gold   and   Silver  Ores. 

Professor  Christy. 
Prerequisite:  courses  105,  106,  107a-107b,  108a-108b,  109,  110,  111,  212. 
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214.  Mining  Law  of  the  United  States.  Professor   LlNDLEY. 
Open  to  seniors  in  the  College  of  Mining.     A  course  of  twelve  lectures 

given  first  half-year.     Details  to  be  announced  later. 

215.  Engineering   Law.  Professor   Lindley. 
Lectures  adapted  to  the  needs  of  mining  students. 

Second  half-year.     Details  to  be  announced  later. 

216.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Associate  Professor  Hersam. 
The  ores  of  iron   and  the  methods  for  their  reduction.     The   produc- 
tion of  pig  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  the  various  grades  of  steel.     The 
physical  properties  of  structural  iron  and  steel  as  related  to  chemi- 
cal composition  and  metallurgical  treatment. 

Primarily  for  graduates.  Prerequisite:  at  least  senior  standing  in  the 
College  of  Mining.     2  units,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8. 

220.  Mining   Machinery.  Associate   Professor   Durham. 

Lectures  on  compressed  air  for  mines,  covering  means  of  compression. 

transmission,  and  use  for  driving  mining  machinery. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  11.     Primarily  for  graduates;  open  also 

to  properly  qualified  seniors  in  the  College  of  Mining. 

221a-221b.  Mine   and   Mill   Design.  Associate   Professor   Durham. 

Lectures  and  drafting-room  work  on  the  design  of  mine  and  mill  struc- 
tures. 

6  hrs.,  2  units,  each  half-year.  Tu  Th,  1-4.  Primarily  for  graduates. 
Open  to  senior  mining  students  who  have  taken  Mining  118  and 
who  are  taking  Drawing  107ab. 

222.  The  Metallurgy  of  the  Less  Common  Metals.     Professor  Hersam. 

An  advanced  course  covering  the  metallurgical  treatment  of  ores  of 
tin,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  aluminum  and  the  platinum  group,  in- 
cluding methods  of  reduction  and  refining  of  these  metals, 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  W,  11.  Prerequisite:  Mining  111.  Primar- 
ily for  graduates. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

All  of  the  courses  listed  below,  except  18a-18b,  and  19,  which  may  be 
taken  by  any  student  having  the  prerequisites,  are  Upper  Division  courses 
and  are  open  only  to  such  students  as  have  the  equivalent  of  junior 
standing  in  the  College  of  Mining,  except  that  107a-107b  are  open  to  stu- 
dents having  the  necessary  prerequisites. 

18a.  Mine  Surveying.  Associate  Professor  Durham. 

Lectures:  surface  surveys;  the  use  of  the  solar  compass;  mineral  land 

surveys;  magnetic,  reconnaissance,  road  and  ditch  surveys. 
1  hr.,  first  half-year.     W,  10.     Prerequisites:   Civil  Engineering  1a-1b, 

Ic-Id,  3a. 
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18b.  Mine  Surveying.  Associate  Professor  Durham. 

Lectures  on  underground  surveying,  including  the  connection  of  mine 
workings  with  the  surface  meridians. 

1  hr.,  second  half-year.      W,   10.     Prerequisite:    Mining   18a,   or   Civil 

Engineering  2a  and  Astronomy  2b. 

*19.  Summer  School  of  Mine  Surveying. 

Associate  Professor  Durham   and   Assistants. 
This  course  is  four  weeks  in  duration,  beginning  the  Saturday  after 
Commencement.     It  consists   of   surface   and  underground   surveys 
in  a   suitable  mining  district.      Field  notes  and  calculations  must 
be  worked  up  and  results  of  surveys  plotted. 

3  units.     Prerequisite:   Mining  18b. 

Note. — Suitable  living  accommodations  will  be  secured  near  the  site 
of  the  work,  and  each  student  will  be  required  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
expenses,  for  which  a  deposit  of  $30  will  be  required.  In  addition,  a  fee 
of  $15  will  be  required  for  this  course,  to  cover  general  expenses  and 
supplies,  which  cannot  be  apportioned  to  individuals.  Each  student  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  return  in  good  condition  of  all  instruments 
and  supplies  issued  to  him. 

101.  Lectures  on  Mining.  Professor  Christy. 
Ores:  their  nature  occurrence,  and  relation  to  mining  laws.     Location 

of   claims,    methods    of   prospecting,    excavating,    tunneling,    shaft- 
sinking,  and  timbering.     Winning,  exploration,  and  exploitation. 

4  hrs.,  first  half-year.     M  Tu  Th  F,  10.     Prerequisite:   senior  standing 

in  the  College  of  Mining. 

102.  Lectures  on  Mining.  Professor  Christy. 

Methods  of  transportation  and  hoisting;  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and 
lighting;   of  general  organization  and  administration. 

4  hrs.,  second  half-year.     M  Tu  Th  F,  9.     Prerequisite:  course  101. 

103a.  Excavation  of  Earth  and  Rocks.         Associate  Professor  Durham. 

Systems  of  excavation;    organization   of  work;    character  and  use   of 
explosives;  systems  and  methods  of  blasting. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.     M  F,  9. 

103b.  Mining  Laboratory. 

Associate  Professor  Durham  and  Mr.  Willoughby. 
Classification  of  steel;   theory  and  practice  of  sharpening,   hardening 
and  tempering  rock  drills;  practice  in  the  use  of  single-hand  and 
double-hand   drills;    a   practical   study   of   machine-and   air-hammer 
drills  and  quarrying  operations. 

3  hrs.,  second  half-year;  1  unit.     Two  sections.     I,  M;  II,  F,  1-4.     Can 

be  taken  only  in  conjunction  with  103a. 


*  This  course  will  be  given  when  the  necessary  equipment  is  provided. 
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104.  Summer  Class  in    Practical  Mining,  and  Senior  Conference. 

Professor  Christy. 
Dining  the  vacation  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  all  mining  stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  four  weeks  in  the  syste- 
matic study  of  practical  mining,  taking  notes  and  making  sketches 
of  processes  observed.  This  is  the  minimum  requirement.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  free  vacation  time  throughout  the  four  years 
be  devoted  to  this  study,  and  that  a  large  part  of  this  time  be  given 
to  actual  work  underground  at  the  various  branches  of  practical 
mining.  Details  in  every  case  must  be  arranged  in  consultation 
with  Professor  Christy.  A  full  report  on  this  work  must  be  pre- 
sented and  read  before  the  seniors  at  the  mining  conferences  dur- 
ing the  senior  year.  These  conferences  will  be  held  weekly. 
W,   10.  first  half-year;   W,  9,  second  half-year;    3   units. 

10.5.  Metallurgy:  Structural  Metals  and  Fuels.  Professor  Christy. 

The  classification  of  ores:  methods  and  appliances  for  their  reduction. 

Pyrometrv.    combustion;    fuels,    and    their    relative    value    as    heat 

producers. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9.     Prerequisite:    Chemistry   Iab,  3ab, 

ob,  6;  Physics  Iab,  2cd;  Mineralogy  1a-1b. 

106.  Metallurgy:   Ore  Crushing,  Sampling,  Fluxes. 

Associate  Professor  Hersam. 
Methods  of  crushing  ores;  of  sampling  ores  and  their  products;  fluxes, 

refractory  materials,  and  metallurgical  products. 
2   his.,  second  half-year.     M  F,   10.     Prerequisite:    Mining   105.       Re- 
quired of  students  who   elect   courses   107a,   107b,    108a-108b,   109, 
110,  111,  213,  and  216. 

107a.  Assaying.  Assistant   Professor   Morley. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  The  proper  use  and  care  of  the 
assay  balance.  Cupellation  of  gold  and  silver.  Parting  of  gold 
and  silver.  Preparation  of  the  sample.  Scoriflcation  assays  of 
gold  and  silver  ores.     Crucible  method  for  these  ores. 

6  hrs..  first  half-year;  2  units.  Section  I,  M  Tu,  1-4;  II,  Th  F,  1-4. 
Conference  for  all  sections,  F,  9.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Iab, 
3ab,  5b,  6;  Mineralogy  1a-1b.  Students  who  enroll  for  this  course 
must  also  enroll  for  course  105. 

107b.  Assaying.  Assistant  Professor  Morley. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  Fire  assays  of  ores  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  iron. 

6  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.  Section  I,  M  Tu,  1-4;  II,  Th  F,  1-4. 
Conference  for  both  sections  (when  necessary),  W,  9.  Prerequisite: 

course  107a.  Students  who  enroll  for  this  course  must  also  enroll 
for  course  106. 

108a.  Metallurgy  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Quicksilver.       Professor  Christy. 
Lectures  on  the  amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver;  processes  for  leach- 
ing silver  ores;  chlorination  and  cyanide  processes  with  gold  ores; 
quicksilver  reduction  and  condensation. 
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2  hrs.,  first  half-year.  M  F,  9.  Prerequisite:  courses  105,  106,  and 
107A-107B. 

108b.  Continuation  of  course  108a.  Professor  Christy. 

Detailed  study  of  existing  plants. 
2  hrs.,  Tu  Th,  10.     Prerequisite:  course  108a. 

109.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  Mill  Work. 

Associate   Professor   Hersam. 
Supplementary  to  course  108a-108b. 
Experiments  on  a  working  scale  in  crushing,  sampling,  concentrating, 

roasting,  leaching,  and  amalgamating  gold  and  silver  ores. 
6  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.     Section  I,  M  Tu,  1-4;   II,  Th  F,  1-4. 

Prerequisite:  courses  105,  106,  107a,  and  107b.     Students  who  enroll 

for  this  course  must  also  enroll  for  course  108a. 

110.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:   Mill  Work. 

Professor  Christy  and   Associate   Professor   Hersam. 

Supplementary  to  course  108. 

The  investigation  of  special  problems  in  the  treatment  of  ores,  par- 
ticularly of  the  precious  metals.  An  introduction  to  research 
work.  Such  seniors  only  as  take  this  course  will  be  allowed  to 
elect  a  thesis  in  metallurgy. 

6  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.  Section  I,  M  Tu,  1-4;  II,  Th  F,  1-4. 
Prerequisite:  courses  105,  106,  107a-107b,  108a,  and  109. 

111.  Metallurgy  of  Lead  and   Copper.        Associate  Professor   Hersam. 

Methods  of  smelting  lead  and  copper  ores,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  gold  and  silver  content. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-vear.  Tu  Th,  11.  Prerequisite:  courses  105,  106, 
107a-107b,  108a/ 

117.  Thesis  for  B.S.  Degree. 

For  the  regulations  governing  thesis  work  see  page  214.  Candidates 
for  B.S.  who  elect  their  work  in  the  department  of  mining  will 
register,  during  both  half-years  of  the  last  or  senior  year,  for 
Mining  117.  Candidates  who  elect  their  thesis  work  in  another 
department  will  register  according  to  the  announcement  of  that 
department. 

118.  Elements  of  Mining   Plants.  Associate   Professor   Durham. 

Standard   details   of    mining   and    milling    machinery.      Drafting-room 

work  with  occasional  lectures. 
6  hrs.  per  week  for  one  half-year;  2  units.     In  two  sections:  Section  I, 

first  half-year,  W  Th,  1-4;  section  II,  second  half-year,  Tu  Th,  8-11. 

Prerequisite:  at  least  junior  standing  in  College  of  Mining. 
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DRAWING 

Hermann  Kower,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing. 
C.  Chapel  Judson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 
Henry  B.  Monges,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Willson  J.  Wythe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 
Karl  E.  Neuhatjs,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

The  Department  of  Drawing  offers  opportunity  for  graduate  work  in 
the  courses  enumerated  below: 


UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

105.  Grapostatics. 

Associate  Professor  Kower,  Assistant  Professor  Wythe  and  Mr. 
Monges. 
Graphical  analysis  of  stresses  in  engineering  structures. 

2  hrs.,  second  half -year,  2  units.     Section  I,  M,  1-3;  II,  W,  1-3;   III, 

F,  1-3.      Prerequisite:     first    half-year    of    Civil    Engineering    8a; 
Physics  105a. 

1()7a-107b.  Construction.  Associate  Professor  Kower. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  105,  and  includes  the  designing 

of  engineering  structures,  such  as  roof-trusses,  bridges,  etc. 
6  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  2  units  each  half-year.     M  F,  1-4. 

114a-114b.  Advanced  Work  in  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Assistant  Professor  Judson. 
6  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  2  units.     Section  I,  W  F,  9-12;  II,  W  F, 
1-4.     Prerequisite:  Drawing  A  and  B  or  matriculation  subject  16. 

115a.  Drawing  from  Model;  Composition. 

Assistant  Professor  Judson. 

3  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  1  unit.     Tu,  9-12.     Prerequisite  Drawing 

A  and  B  or  matriculation  subject  16. 
By  special  arrangement  these  two  Lower  Division  courses  may  be  so 
conditioned  as  to  count  for  Upper  Division  work. 

2a.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Associate  Professor  Kower,  Assistant  Professor  Wythe,  and  Mr. 
Monges. 
Fundamental  problems  on  point,  line,  plane;  sections;  intersections. 
6  hrs.,  first  half-year;   3  units.     Section  I,  M  F,  1-4;  II,  Tu  Th,  9-12; 
III,  Tu  Th,  1-4;  IV,  W  1-4,  and  S,  9-12.     Prerequisite  courses  CD 
or  matriculation  subject  17. 
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2b.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Associate  Professor  Kower,  Assistant  Professor  Wythe,  and  Mr. 
Monges. 
Shades  and  shadows,  perspective,  isometric  projection. 
6  hrs.,  second  half-year;  3  units.     Section  I,  M  F,  1-4;  II,  Tu  Th,  9-12; 
III,  Tu  Th,  1-4;  IV,  W,  1-4,  and  S,  9-12.     Prerequisite  course  2a. 

Where  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  for  candidates  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates to  take  lower  division  courses  other  than  the  above  proper  credit 
will  be  given. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

John  G.  Howard,  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Wii.i.i.wi   C   Hays,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture. 

M.   Earl  Oummings,  Instructor  in  Modeling. 

Harry  W.  Seawell,  Instructor  in  Water  Color  and  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing. 

Warrex  Perry,  Instructor  in  Architecture. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

203.  Planning  and  Composition.  Professor  Howard. 
Problems  in  planning  and  composition. 

27    Ins..   first   half-year,   9   units;    30   hrs.,   second   half-year,    10    units. 
Prerequisite:   Architecture  102a  and  102b. 

204.  Advanced  Design.  Professor  Hoavard. 
Advanced  problems  in  planning  and  composition. 

4o  hrs.,  first  half-year;  15  units.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  203a  and 
203b. 

216.  Thesis  and  Seminar.  Professor  Howard. 

A  course  to  be  arranged  individually  with  the  students,  looking  toward 
a  degree  in  architecture.     Prerequisite:  Architecture  204. 

206e-206f.  Theory  of  Architecture.      (Continuation  of  course  106c-106d.) 

Professor  Howard. 
A  seminar  course,  described  to  students  in  Architecture  203a-203b. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year;  1  unit  each  half-year. 

2n7.  Steel  Construction  and  Fireproofing.  — —  

3  hrs.,  first  half-year;  3  units.  (Students  are  referred  to  Civil  Engi- 
neering 15,  which  they  will  take  in  place  of  this  course  until  further 
notice.) 

209.  Specifications  and  Working  Drawings.       Assistant  Professor  Hays. 
3  hrs.,  first  half-year;  3  units. 

210.  Business  Relations.  Assistant  Professor  Hays. 

2  Ins.,  second  half-year;  2  units. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

IOIa-IOIb.  Elements  of  Architecture.  Mr.  Warrex  Perry. 

Drawing  of  the  Classic  Orders  and  their  application. 
12  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  3  units  in  each  half-year.     Prerequisite: 
Drawing  2\  and  2b  and  junior  standing. 
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102.  Planning.  Assistant  Professor  Hays. 

Fundamental  problems  in  planning. 

12  hrs.,  first  half-year;  4  units;  15  hrs.,  second  half-year,  5  units. 
Prerequisite  course:  101a-101b. 

106a-106b.  Theory  of  Architecture.  Mr.  Warren  Perry. 

A  seminar  course,  prescribed  to  students  in  Architecture  101a-101b. 
1  hr.,  throughout  the  year;  1  unit  each  half-year. 

106c-106d.  Theory  of  Architecture.      (Continuation  of  course   106a-106b.) 

Assistant  Professor  Hays. 
A  seminar  course  prescribed  to  students  in  Architecture  102. 

1  hr.,  throughout  the  year;  1  unit  each  half-year.     Th,  5. 

108.  Architectural  Mechanics.  

Mechanical  engineering  in  relation  to  architecture.  Heating,  ventilat- 
ing, elevators,  etc.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  this  course  with 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units. 

*111.  Sanitary  Science.  

Plumbing,  water  suply,  drainage,  etc.,  from  an  architectural  stand- 
point. (Students  will  take  Civil  Engineering  125  in  place  of  this 
course  until  further  notice.) 

i 

115.  Electrical  Engineering  as  Applied  to  Buildings. 

Power,  light,  etc. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  this 
course  with  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 


Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Edward  J.  WlCKSON,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 
Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Emeritus. 
ROBERT  H.  Loughridge,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 
Leroy  Anderson,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  and  Superintendent 

of  University  Farm  Schools. 
Myer  E.  Jaffa,  Professor  of  Nutrition;  in  charge  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 
Charles  W.  Woodworth,  Professor  of  Economic  Entomology. 
Ralph  E.  Smith,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Superintendent  of  the 

Southern  California  Pathological  Laboratory  and  Experiment  Station. 
Georoe  V  .   SHAW,   Associate   Professor   of   Experimental   Agronomy   and 

Agricultural  Technology. 
Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  Associate  Professor  of  Viticulture. 
Warren  T.  Clarke,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Superintendent 

of  University  Extension  in  Agriculture. 
John  S.  Burd,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  charge 

of  Fertilizer  Control. 
George  E.  Colby,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  charge 

of  the  laboratory  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Henry  J.  Quayle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology. 
Clarence  M.  Haring,  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 
Ernest  B.  Babcock,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 
William  B.  Herms,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology. 
William  T.  Horne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 
Charles  B.  Lipman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soils. 
W.  G.  Hummel,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Cyril  A.  Stebbins,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Education. 
John  G.  Bridwell,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 
C  H.  McCharles,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
L.  Bonnet,  Instructor  in  Viticulture. 
B.  A.  Madson,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Agronomy. 
A.  B.  Shaw,  Assistant  in  Entomology. 

George  A.  Coleman,  Curator  of  the  Entomological  Museum. 
WILLIAM  V.  Cruess,  Assistant  in  Zymology. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

Sub-departments. — The  large  number  of  entirely  distinct  subjects 
grouped  under  agriculture  has  made  it  desirable  to  segregate  these  into 
sub-departments. 

Courses  should  be  recorded  by  the  title  of  the  sub-department,  i.e., 
Horticulture  16  {not  Agriculture  16). 
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TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE 

Candidates  must  pass  the  final  examinations  in  subjects  1-5  as  listed 
below.  Emphasis  in  this  examination  will  be  placed  upon  (a)  accuracy 
of  statement,  (fc)  skill  in  organizing  and  presenting  thought  orally  and  in 
writing,  and  (c)  scholarly  methods  and  workmanship.  Students  intending 
to  take  the  final  examinations  should  notify  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning 
of  the  senior  year. 

The  final  examinations  cover  the  following  subjects 

1.  Familiarity  obtained  at  first  hand  with  the  physiological,  morpho- 
logical and  ecological  principles  of  plant  life  which  underlie  the  science 
and  art  of  plant  production. 

2.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  of  soils — their  origin  and 
formation  and  the  factors  concerned  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility,  including  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  soils. 

3.  Satisfactory  special  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  field  crops  and 
fruits  in  California. 

4.  Training  in  agricultural  education  and  at  least  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  irrigation,  agricultural  chemistry,  plant  pathology,  entomology, 
parasitology,  animal  industry,  dairy  industry,  nutrition,  veterinary  science. 

5.  Intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  problems  of  agriculture  and- 
horticulture  in  California — conservation,  reclamation,  development,  crop 
improvement,  labor,  marketing,  farm  management. 

Candidates  are  warned  against  supposing  that  the  purpose  of  the  exam- 
ination can  be  obtained  by  mere  accumulation  of  courses  in  agriculture. 
It  will  always  be  presupposed,  however,  that  candidates  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  Teacher's  Certificate  have  an  equivalent  of  27  units  of 
agriculture  to  their  credit,  of  which  amount  15  units  are  in  major  courses. 

The  minor  recommendation  to  teach  agriculture  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  Teacher's  Certificates. 


Agricultural  Education 

The  division  of  Agricultural  Education  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture offers  opportunities  for  graduate  work  in  the  form  of  major  courses 
on  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Supervision  of 
Agriculture  in  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  Practice  of  Teaching  Agricul- 
ture in  Public  Schools.  There  is  also  opportunity  for  individual  research 
on  assigned  topics  pertaining  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
agriculture  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  division,  may  be 
ranked  as  graduate  study. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

200.  The  Practice  of  Teaching  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Hummel  and  Mr.  Stebbins. 
This  course,  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  lectures  on  Education  201, 
will    satisfy    the    requirements    in   practice    teaching    for    the    high 
school  teacher's  recommendation. 
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•JUL'.    Individual  Study  of  Special  Topics.       Assistant  Professor  Babcock. 
Time  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

UPPER  DIVISION   TOURS KS 

100.   Agriculture  in    Elementary  Schools  Mr.  Hummel. 

Agriculture  as  a  distinct  subject  in  the  grammar  school.  Lectures, 
reading  and  laboratory  or  field  work.  Designed  especially  for 
students  in  group  (c)  of  the  department  of  education,  but  also 
recommended,  together  with  the  following  for  students  who  intend 
to  teach    agriculture  in  secondary  schools. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year.  Tu  Th,  8.  Prerequisite  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 1  and  2  and  Botany  3  or  11,  preceding  or  accompanying  this 
course. 

L03.  Supervision  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  Schools.  Mr.  Stebbins. 
Lectures  and  conferences  together  with  practice  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Traveling  expenses  to  be  met  by  the  department 
or  by  the  several  boards  of  education.  The  course  is  intended  to 
prepare  students  for  supervisorial  work  in  nature-study  and  agri- 
culture. 

1  hr.  lecture  or  conference,  2  hrs.  practice;   either  half-year,  2  units. 

Lecture  Tu.  9;  practice  to  be  arranged.     Must  be  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  Agricultural  Education  100. 

104.  Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools.  Mr.  Hummel. 

Agriculture  as  a  high  school  subject — aims,  organization,  methods. 
Reports  and  demonstrations  on  selected  topics. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year;  Tu  Th,  11.     Prerequisite  senior  standing. 


Agriculture 
GRADUATE  COURSE 
200.    Farm  Management.  Professor  Anderson. 

Research  in  economic  management  of  farms.  The  student  should  be 
able  to  spend  at  least  one  month  continuously  in  farm  census  or 
survey  in  some  section  of  the  state. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

102.   Agricultural  Literature.  Professor  Wickson. 

1  hr.,  first  half-year.  Tu.  10.  May  be  repeated  without  duplication  of 
work.     Open  only  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

]n4.   University  Extension  in  Agriculture.  Professor  Wickson. 

Study  and  discussion  of  policies,  methods,  and  practices  of  university 
extension  as  pursued  by  state  universities  and  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture. 

1  hr.,  second  half-year.  Th,  3  0.  May  be  repeated  without  duplication 
of  work.     Open  only  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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106.  The  History  of  Agriculture.  Assistant  Professor  Lipman. 

Lectures  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  art,  science  and 
economy  of  agriculture,  supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and 
reports.  Recommended  especially  for  teachers  and  specialists  in 
agricultural  work. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.  Tu  S,  11.  Prerequisite  senior  stand- 
ing. 

118.  Farm  Management.  Professor  Anderson. 

5  hrs.,  second  half-year;  3  units.  Lecture,  W  F,  8.  One  laboratory 
period,  1-4,  one  afternoon  per  week,  for  farm  accounting,  discus- 
sion, or  field  trip.  On  days  when  trips  are  taken  the  period  may 
not  close  at  4  o  'clock.     Two  sections,  if  necessary,  W  and  F. 

121.  Farm  Management.  Professor  Anderson. 

Individual  work  upon  special  assigned  problems  for  a  limited  number 
of  students.  Must  be  preceded  by  Agriculture  118.  Not  more  than 
two  units  either  half-year. 


Experimental  Agronomy 

The  courses  offered  in  this  division  are  intended  primarily  for  those 
desiring  to  take  up  advanced  work  in  field  crop  production.  They  are 
offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  those  students  taking  general  culture 
courses,  or  the  management  of  land;  (2)  those  fitting  themselves  to  be 
agricultural  teachers  or  investigators.  Students  specializing  in  experi- 
mental agronomy  are  advised  to  elect  the  following  named  courses  in 
approximately  the  following  order:  Agriculture  14,  8,  6,  118;  Irrigation 
3,  4,  5;  Experimental  Agronomy  120a,  120b,  121. 

The  division  of  Experimental  Agronomy  offers  special  opportunities 
for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  become  agricul- 
tural teachers  or  investigators.  It  offers  lines  of  study  and  practice  in 
methods  of  investigation  as  applied  to  field  crop  improvement  by  hybrid- 
izing and  selection;  compilation  of  experimental  data;  correlation  tables; 
statistical  tables;  as  well  as  field  work  along  definitely  assigned  special 
lines. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

120a.  Field  Crop  Improvement.  Associate  Professor  Shaw. 

Satisfactory  work  upon  the  development  of  the  experiment  station 
idea,  including  some  special  line  of  investigation  with  assigned 
readings.  The  work  may  include  the  principles  and  methods  of 
selection  and  breeding  as  applied  to  the  improvement  of  field 
crops. 

4  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

120b.  Methods  of  Investigation.  Associate  Professor  Shaw. 

Compilation  of  experimental  data;   correlation  tables;   statistical  tables. 
3  to  12  hrs.,  either  half-year;  laboratory;   1  to  4  units.     Hours  to  be 
arranged. 
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121.  Experimentation  with  Field  Crops.  Associate  Professor  Shaw. 

This  course  involves  actual  practice  in  planning  and  conducting  field 
experiments.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  120.  The 
work  may  be  pursued  at  some  other  place  than  Berkeley  and  may 
serve  as  the  basis  for  an  M.S.  thesis.  The  course  should  be  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  Agriculture  8  and  14,  Soils  and  Fertilizers  2. 
and  Experimental  Agronomy  120. 


Horticulture 

Lower  Division  courses  without  credit  for  graduate  students  are 
offered  in  Plant  Propagation,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Horticulture. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  division  of  Horticulture  offers  opportunities  for  graduate  study 
of  special  problems  in  horticulture  and  viticulture  which  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  master's  thesis.  Undergraduate  major  courses  in  ampelo- 
graphy  and  pomology  are  also  available. 

231.  Advanced  Instruction   in  Horticulture.  Professor   Wickson. 

233.  Advanced  Instruction  in  Viticulture. 

Associate  Professor  Bioletti. 
Study  of  special  problems.     Prerequisite:  Horticulture  16  and  117. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

14.  Chemistry  of  Fruits.  Assistant  Professor  Colby. 

1  hr.,  lecture,  second  half-year.     W,  1. 

16.  Viticulture.  Associate  Professor  Bioletti. 

A  general  course  in  the  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
vineyard,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  existing  in  California. 

2  hrs.,  lecture,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  8. 

117.  Ampelography  and  Viticultural  Laboratory.  Mr.  Bonnet. 
Study  of  the  gross  and  minute   structure   of  the   vine;    microscopical 

study  of  vine  diseases. 
4  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Horticulture 
1  6  must  accompany  or  precede  this  course. 

118.  Pomology.  Associate  Professor  Clarke. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  fruits  grown  commercially  in  Califor- 
nia. The  subject  will  be  taken  up,  (a)  Systematically;  studies  of 
of  varieties,  (7?)  Practically;  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
orchards,  orchard  mapping,  etc.,  (c)  Commercially;  packing  and 
marketing  methods.     Lectures  and  demonstrations. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.    M,  2-4.    Prerequisite:  Horticulture  12. 
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120.  Special  Topics  in  Plant  Breeding.         Assistant  Professor  Babcock. 
Investigation   by   individual    students    of   selected   topics   in    breeding- 
fruits  and   vegetables,   the   results  to   be   embodied   in   a   report   or 
thesis.    Laboratory  or  field  work  with  reading.     Weekly  conferences. 

6-12  hrs..  second  half-year;  2  to  4  units.  Conferences,  Tu  W  or  Th, 
9-11.  Laboratory  and  field  work  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite: 
Horticulture  19  or  equivalent  must  precede  or  accompany  this 
course.     It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

121.  Pro-seminar  in  Plant  Breeding.  Assistant  Professor  Babcock. 
Discussion  of  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the  class.     Required  of 

all  students  in  120. 
1  hr.;  1  unit,     Th,  11. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers 
GRADUATE  COURSE 

235.  Soils.  Assistant  Professor  Lipmax. 

Laboratory  research  on  some  problem  in  soils  work.  Open  to  graduate 
students  desiring  to  write  a  thesis  on  a  topic  in  soil  physics,  soil 
chemistry,  or  soil  bacteriology. 

Throughout  the  year.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  all  the 
courses  in  soils  above  outlined  or  equivalent  training. 

The  graduate  course,  Soils  235,  is  not  limited  to  any  narrow  field  of 
investigation,  but  may  be  made  to  cover  any  branch  of  soils  work  in 
which  a  candidate  for  a  degree  is  particularly  interested  or  for  which 
he  has  had  the  requisite  training.  This  will  include  research  in  soil 
physics  under  the  general  direction  of  the  instructor  actively  in  charge, 
and  of  the  emeritus  professors  of  this  division,  and  research  in  soil 
chemistry  and  soil  bacteriology.  The  peculiar  condition  of  our  soils,  owing 
to  the  arid  climate,  offers  an  unusually  large  number  of  new  problems  to 
be  investigated  which  are  of  the  greatest  scientific  interest  and  practical 
importance,  allowing  a  better  opportunity  for  research  in  soils  than  can 
be  bad  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  this  purely  research  side  of  the  soils  work,  there  are 
offered  a  general  Lower  Division  course  in  soils,  and  laboratory  and  field 
courses  in  soil  physics,  soil  chemistry  and  soil  bacteriology  as  given 
below.  These,  while  being  undergraduate  courses,  include  advanced 
work  in  soils  and  are  open  to  graduate  students  who  may  wish  to  take 
minor  work  in  soils  or  who  have  not  had  sufficient  training  in  the  work 
previous  to  their  entrance  here. 

The  number  of  students  in  each  and  all  of  these  courses  must  be 
limited,  owing  to  the  lack  of  space.  The  aim,  however,  is  to  make  the 
instruction,  as  much  as  possible,  individual  in  nature,  thus  allowing  an 
unhampered  development  of  powers  of  observation  and  research  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 
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UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

121.  Laboratory  Course  in  Soil  Physics         Assistant  Professor  LlPMAN. 

6  Ins..  first  half-year;  2  units.  Tu  Th,  1-4.  Prerequisite  Soils  and  Fer- 
tilizers 2,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics.  Class  limited 
to  ten  students,  1912-13. 

122.  Laboratory  Course  in  Soil  Chemistry. 

Assistant  Professor  LlPMAN. 
9  hrs.,  second  half-year;  3  units.     M  W  F,  1-4.     Prerequisite:  Soils  and 
Fertilizers   2,    121;    Chemistry   3a-3b  and    5a.      Class   limited   to   ten 
students,  19]  2-1 3. 

123.  Laboratory  Course  in  Soil  Bacteriology. 

Assistant  Professor  Lipman. 
(i  hrs..  second  half-year;  3  units.     Tu  Th,  ]-4.     Prerequisite:  Soils  and 
Fertilizers  2,  121,  122;   Hygiene  2.     Class  limited  to  six  students, 
1912-13. 

124.  The  Chemistry  of  Fertilizers.  Assistant  Professor  Burd. 

2  hrs.,  lecture,  second  half-year.  Tu  Th,  11.  Prerequisite:  Chemistrv 
3a-3b. 

125.  The  Investigation  of  Fertilizers.  Assistant  Professor  Burd. 

6  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  3a-3b  and  5a.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
students  should  also  have  had  Soils  and  Fertilizers  124. 

126.  Pro-seminar  in  Soils.  Assistant  Professor  LlPMAN. 
Discussion  of  papers  read  before  the  class  on  various  topics  of  research 

in  soils,  by  the  several  members  of  the  seminar.     Required  of  all 
students  in  courses  122,  123  and  235. 
1-2  hrs.,  second  half-year;  1  unit.     F,  4. 


Agricultural  Chemistry 

Opportunity   for   laboratory   research    in    Agricultural    Chemistry    and 
Animal  Nutrition  is  offered  in  undergraduate  major  courses  listed  below. 


GRADUATE  COURSE 

231.  Laboratory  Research  in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Professor  Jaffa  and  Assistant  Professor  Colby. 
1  hr.,  lecture,  second  half-year.    W,  11.    Laboratory  work  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite  Agricultural  Chemistry  121a-121b. 
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UPPER  DIVISION  COURSE 

121a-121b.  Analysis  of  Water,  Insecticides,  Fruits. 

Assistant  Professor  Colby. 
Desk  room  is  provided  for  fifteen  advanced  and  special  students  in  the 

analysis  of  agricultural  material  and  products. 
12  hrs.,  throughout  the  year;  4  units  each  half-year.     M  Tu  W  Th  F, 
1-4.     Prerequisite:  Chemistry  3a-3b  and  5a. 


Nutrition 
GRADUATE  COURSE 

231.  Special  Research  in  Animal  Nutrition.  Professor  Jaffa. 

Laboratory  and  lecture  work  on  problems  in  the  nutrition  of  man  and 
other  animals. 

1  hr.  lecture,  6  hrs.  laboratory  work,  second  half-year;  3  units. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

112.  General  Principles  of  Nutrition — Human.  Professor  Jaffa. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  functions  and  nutrients  of  food  and  the 
theories  of  digestion  and  metabolism. 

2  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.     Tu  Th,  2.    Prerequisite  Chemistry  1a-1b. 

114.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Professor  Jaffa. 

Lectures  on  the  composition  and  use  of  cattle  and  poultry  foods;  com- 
pounding of  rations,  etc,;  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
animal  nutrition  to  the  rational  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.  Tu  Th,  1.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
1a-1b. 

116.  Principles  of  Dietary  Construction.  Professor  Jaffa. 

Lectures   and   recitations   on   the   ahemical   composition   of   foods   and 
their  adulterations;  nutritive  and  economic  value  of  foods.     Dietary 
standards. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.     Tu  Th,  2.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry 
1a-1b. 

118.  Pro-seminar — Applied  Dietetics.  Professor  Jaffa. 

Lectures  and  discussions  with  reference  to  dietaries  for  different  con- 
ditions of  life,  varying  ages,  occupations  and  incomes.  Dietaries 
for  institutions.  Dietary  in  conditions  of  disturbed  digestion  and 
metabolism. 
1  hr.,  throughout  the  year.  Open  only  to  students  specializing  in 
domestic  economy;  designed  to  aid  in  vocational  training.  Pre- 
requisite:   Nutrition  112  and  116. 
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121.  Laboratory  Course  in    Food  Chemistry. 

Professor  Jaffa  and  Mr.  McChari.ek. 
Chemical  and  microscopical   methods  for  examination  and  analysis  of 
human,    cattle,    and   poultry   foods,   and   methods   for   detection    of 
adulteration. 
6  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.     Tu  Th,  2-5.     Prerequisite  Chemistry 
3a-3b  and  5a. 


Agricultural  Technology 
GRADUATE  COURSES 

235.  Research  in  Chemico- Agricultural  Technology. 

Associate  Professor  Shaw. 

236.  Research  in  Enolog}r.  Associate  Professor  Bioletti. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

114.  Vinification.  Associate  Professor  Bioletti. 

Lectures  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  wine-making. 
2  hrs..  first  half-year;   2  units.     Tu  Th,  8. 

315.  Zymology  I.  Associate  Professor  Bioletti  and  Mr.  Cruess. 

Lectures  on  the  micro-organisms  of  fermentation,  especially  the  moulds, 

yeasts,  and  bacteria  occurring  on  grapes  and  in  fermented  liquors; 

with  laboratory  work  in  the  purification  and  testing  of  yeasts. 
10  hrs.,  first  half-year;  4  units.    Lecture,  W,  4;  laboratory,  M  W  F,  1-4. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1a-1b  and  3a-3b  or  their  equivalent. 

116.  Zymology  II.  Mr.  Cruess. 

Advanced  laboratory  and  special  research  in  zymology.  Hours  and 
units  to  be  arranged.     Prerequisite :    Zymology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

121.  Analysis  of  Must  and  Wine.  Assistant  Professor  Colby. 

7  hrs..  first  half-year;  3  units.     Lecture,  Tu,  1;  laboratory,  Tu  Th,  9-12. 

122.  Enological  Laboratory.  Mr.  Bonnet. 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  microscopical,  physiological,  and  chemical 
examination  of  grapes,  wine,  and  the  by-products  of  wine-making. 

(\  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.  Tu  Th,  1-4.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Technology  121  or  its  equivalent.  Agricultural  Technology  14  must 
precede  or  accompany  this  course. 

123.  Adulterations  of  Fermented  and  Distilled  Liquors. 

Assistant  Professor  Colby. 
7  hrs.,  second  half-vear;   3  units.     Lecture,  Tu,  1;  laboratory,  Tu  Th, 

9-12. 
It  is  essentia]  that  students  entering  courses  121  and  123  should  have 
some   knowledge    of    elementary   chemistry;    and    previous    experience    in 
wine-making  will  be  of  material  advantage. 
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111.  Sugar  Technology.  Associate  Professor  Shaw. 

A  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  practical  methods 
of  field,  factory,  and  laboratory  management  in  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar.  The  lectures  aim  to  give  the  student  a  detailed 
description  of  the  individual  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  standpoint. 

6  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.     M  W  F,  2-4. 


Entomology 

Graduate  instruction  is  organized  in  three  sub-divisions  under  Ento- 
mology: Insect  Biology,  including  the  structure,  classification  and  ecolog- 
ical relationships  of  insects  and  allied  groups;  Insecticides,  the  phase  of 
Economic  Entomology  involving  the  use  of  sprays,  fumigation,  etc.,  for 
the  control  of  insect  pests;  and  Parasitology,  the  direct  and  indirect 
relationships  of  insects  and  other  animal  parasites  to  diseases  of  man  and 
beast. 


Insect  Biology 
GRADUATE  COURSE 

20o.  Research  Work. 

Professor  Woodworth  and  Assistant  Professors  Qltayle  and  Herms. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

103.  Special  Problems. 

Professor    Woodworth    and    Assistant    Professors    Quayle 
and  Herms  and  Mr.  Bridwell. 
Individual  instruction  in  some  special  problems  in  entomology. 
2  or  more  units,  either  half-year.     M  Tu  W  Th  F,  8-4;  S,  8-12. 

111.  Anatomy.  Mr.  Bridwell. 
The  gross  and  finer  anatomy  of  insects,  the  use  of  histological  methods 

of  study. 
6  hrs.,  first  half-year;  2  units.     Tu  Th,  1-4.     Prerequisite:   Entomologv 
1  or  13. 

112.  Taxonomy.  Mr.  Bridwell. 
An  advanced  study  of  the  classification  of  insects. 

9  hrs.,  first  half-year;  3  units.    M  F.  1-4.     Prerequisite:  Entomology  13. 

114.  Forest  Insects.  Mr.  Bridwell. 

The  development  of  forest  entomology;  the  insects  damaging  forests. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  4. 

113.  Scale  Insects.  •  Mr.  Coleman. 
Classification,  anatomy  and  life  histories  of  scale  insects. 

2  units.     W,  1-5. 
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121.  Metamorphoses.  Assistant  Professor  Quayle. 

Insectary  work  supplemented  by  a  review  of  the  literature  on  insect 
metamorphosis. 

9-15  hrs.,  second  half-year;  3-5  units.  Tu  Th,  1-4.  Prerequisite:  En- 
tomology 1  or  13. 

123.  Entomography.  Professor  Woodworth  and 

A  thorough  drill  in  the  methods  of  making  illustrations  for  publica- 
tion and  for  teaching. 

6  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.  M  F,  1-4.  Prerequisite:  Entomology 
1  or  13. 

124.  Citrus  Insects.  Assistant  Professor  Quayle. 

A  study  of  the  scales  and  other  insects  affecting  citrus  trees;  methods 

of  control. 
2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  4. 

127.  Sensory  Eeactions.  Assistant  Professor  Herms. 

A  study  of  the  sensory  reactions  of  animals  with  special  reference  to 

the  control  problems  based  on  photic,  chemical,  and  other  stimuli. 
2   hrs.,   second   half-year;    2   units.      Lectures   M   F,    9.      Prerequisite: 

Entomology  27. 

A  suite  of  special  laboratories  have  been  fitted  up  for  research  work  in 
the  biological  problems  involved  in  the  action  of  insecticides. 

Practical  field  work  in  Economic  Entomology  is  continuously  under  way 
in  various  parts  of  the  state  in  which  properly  qualified  students  may 
participate. 


Insecticides 
GRADUATE  COURSES 

211.  Growth.  Professor  Woodworth. 

The  utilization  of  food  by  organisms;    the  comparison  of   the   feeding 

and  fasting  animal;  the  effect  of  temperature. 
Lectures  and  seminar  Tu  Th,  8.     Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

221.  Death.  Professor  Woodworth. 

A  study  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  death  in  plants  and  animals, 
particularly  the  action  of  poisons;  an  experimental  study  of  insect- 
icides. 

Lectures  and  seminar  Tu  Th,  8.     Laboratory  work  to  be  arranged. 

UPPER  DIVISION 

118.  Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  Assistant  Professor  Colby. 

The  composition  and  compounding  of  remedies. 
1  hr.,  first  half-year.     Th,  2. 
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:119.   Horticultural  Inspection.        Professor  Woodworth  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
A  study  of  the  laws  relative  to  horticultural   quarantine  and  inspection 

work. 
1  hr.,  first  half-year.     W,  9. 


Parasitology 

Because  of  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  California  and  its  proximity  to 
the  Orient  the  advantages  here  for  the  study  of  parasitology  in  its  medical 
and  economic  aspects  is  probably  unequaled.  A  large  and  continually 
growing  collection  of  animal  parasites  is  at  the  command  of  the  student 
and  the  facility  for  field  and  laboratory  study  is  good. 

The  aim  of  this  division  is  the  control  of  animal  parasites  and  insect 
disease  carriers  of  man  and  of  the  domesticated  animals,  including  the  more 
valuable  game  animals. 

The  relation  that  the  instructor  in  this  division  bears  to  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health  as  ''Officer  in  charge  of  Malaria  Investigations" 
makes  it  possible  to  undertake  special  work  in  rural  health  problems  and 
rural  sanitary  inspection  with  reference  to  the  control  of  such  diseases  as 
malaria,  typhoid  fever,  hookworm  disease,  bubonic  plague,  etc. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

216.  Tropical  Parasitology.  Assistant  Professor  Herms. 

Recent  advances  in  the  study  of  certain  parasitic  diseases  of  the  tropics 

and  subtropics.     Open  to  advanced  seniors. 
2  hrs.,  first  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

226.  Rural  Health  Problems.  Assistant  Professor  Herms. 

A  study  of  farm  conditions  with  reference  to  the  control  of  human  dis- 
ease, particularly  malaria.     Open  to  advanced  seniors. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year.     Tu  Th,  9. 

201.  Research.  Assistant  Professor  Herms. 

Investigation  of  problems  in   parasitology.      It   is   often   necessary   that 

the  larger  field  problems  be  undertaken  away  from  Berkeley. 
Time  and  hours  to  be  arranged.     4  or  more  units. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

115.  Medical  Parasitology  (Human). 

Assistant  Professor  Herms  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
The  control  of  the  commoner  animal  parasites  of  man,  including  a  study 
of  disease-bearing  insects.     Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  habits  and 
control.     For  students  in  public  health,  sanitary  science  and  domestic 
science. 


Not  to  be  given,  1912-13. 
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9  lirs.,  first  half-year ;  5  units.  Lectures  M  W  F,  9;  laboratory  6  his., 
to  be  taken  Tu  Th,  1-4,  and  S,  9-12.  Prerequisite:  Parasitology  1 
or  equivalent,  in  addition  to  a  Laboratory  course  of  college  grade  in 
biology  in  which  the  ordinary  instruments  of  study  are  used,  espec- 
ially the  compound  microscope. 

116.   Veterinary  Parasitology. 

Assistant    Professor  Herms  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  relation  of  animal  parasites  and  disease  carriers  to  domesticated 
animals,  including  poultry.  Especially  designed  for  students  in  vet- 
erinary science  and  animal  industry.  This  course  satisfies  in  full 
the  requirements  for  parasitology  in  class  A,  veterinary  colleges. 

9  hrs.,  first  half-year;  5  units.  Lectures  M  W  F,  10;  laboratory,  6  hrs., 
to  be  taken  W  F,  1-4,  and  S,  9-12.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  1  or 
Parasitology  1,  or  equivalent,  together  with  a  laboratory  course  in 
biology  in  which  the  compound  microscope  is  used. 

12.5.  Parasiticides.  Assistant  Professor  Herms. 

The  application  of  insecticides,  germicides  and  fumigants  in  the  control 
of  parasites. 

1  hr.,  second  half-year.     M,  9. 

12(1  Medical  Entomology.  Assistant  Professor  Herms. 

The  role  of  insects  in  the  transmission  of  human  diseases. 

2  hrs.,  second  half-year;  2  units.     Tu  Th,  11.     Prerequisite:  Parasitology 

1 ,  Zoology  1,  or  Entomology  1,  or  equivalent.     Open  to  pre-medical 
students. 

*128.  Household  Insects.  Professor  Woodwortii. 

129.   Rural  Sanitary  Inspection. 

Assistant  Professor  Herms  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
A  study  of  methods  and  principles  of  rural  sanitary  inspection.     Should 

be  taken  together  with  course  125. 
1  hr.,  second  half-year.     W,  9. 

101.    Undergraduate  Thesis  Course.  Assistant  Professor  Herms. 

The  investigation  of  a  special  problem  with  a  written  report  on  the 
results.     Time  and  hours  to  be  arranged.     2  to  4  units. 


Plant  Pathology 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  is  prepared  to  give  graduate  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory  covering  all  phases  of  the  subject.  Opportunities 
for  thoroughly  prepared  students  are  better  perhaps  at  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Laboratory  at  Whittier  than  at  Berkeley.  The  former  institution 
comprises  a  large  building  constructed  especially  for  research  in  plant 
pathology  and  is  well  equipped  for  such  work.  It  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  agricultural  regions  of  the  state,  giv- 
ing excellent   opportunities   for   broad    work   and   at  the  same  time  is   close 


Not  to  be  given,  1912-1: 
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to  good  living  and  social  facilities,  and  in  every  way  affords  exceptional 
opportunities  for  advanced  research.  Work  for  advanced  degrees  may  be 
done  at  this  laboratory  in  plant  pathology,  entomology,  pomology  and  other 
horticultural  subjects,  and  students  doing  such  work  are  considered  as  being 
in  residence  at  the  University. 

For  a  few  students  who  have  the  right  kind  of  preparation  graduate 
work  may  be  done  with  advantage  at  Berkeley.  Proximity  to  the  immensely 
varied  productions  of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
large  number  of  problems  awaiting  solution  in  these  sections,  make  this 
point  one  which  should  be  of  great  importance  to  the  plant  pathologist. 
Teaching  work  in  this  line,  and  especially  graduate  work,  should  receive 
a  marked  impulse  when  it  is  possible  to  move  into  the  new  agricultural 
building,  when  equipment  for  which  there  is  now  no  room  may  be  installed 
and  some  important  additions  made  to  our  library. 

Employment  is  available  for  graduate  students  in  plant  pathology  to  a 
limited  extent  both  at  Whittier  and  Berkeley. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Graduate  work  in  plant  pathology  may  be  done  wholly  or  in  part  at  the 
Southern  California  Pathological  Laboratory,  Whittier,  California,  where 
unexcelled  facilities  are  available  for  special  study  in  this  field. 

230.  Research  Work. 

Professor  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  Horne,  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Smith. 
Original  investigation  of  special  problems. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

121.  The  Diseases  Affecting  Cultivated  Plants  in  California. 

Assistant  Professor  Horne. 
Elementary   instruction   in   laboratory   methods.      Intended    for   students 

desiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
4  hrs.,  second  half-year;   2  units.     Time  to  be  arranged.     Prerequisites: 
Plant  Pathology  2,  Botany  2  and  3,  and  first  half  of  Botany  105a- 
105b. 

122a.  Advanced  Lectures  on  Non-parasitic  Diseases  of  Plants. 

Professor  Smith  and  Assistant  Professor  Horne. 
3  units,  first  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Prerequisites:  same  as 
for  course  122a. 

122b.  Advanced  Lectures  on  Plant  Diseases  due  to  Parasites. 

Assistant  Professor  Horne. 
3  units,  second  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Prerequisites:  same 
as  for  course  122a. 

123a-123b.  Advanced  Laboratory  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Assistant  Professor  Horne  and  Miss  Smith. 
Isolation  of  disease-producing  organisms,  their  development,  activities 
and  relation  to  host  plants  by  means  of  microscopic,  cultural,  his- 
tologic and  infection  methods.     Intended  for  students  intending  to 
make  a  specialty  of  the  subject, 
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3  units  each  half-year.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Plant 
Pathology  2,  Botany  2,  3,  105a  and  109a-  109b,  Pathology  1  (Bac- 
teriology), familiarity  with  chemistry. 

125a- 125b.  Undergraduate  Research  Work. 

Professor  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  Horne,  and  Miss  Smith. 
Study  of  selected  problems  with  preparation  of  results  for  publication. 
2  units  each  half-year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

12oh.  Honor  Course. 

Professor  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  Horne,  and  Miss  Smith. 
This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  125a-125b. 
5  units  either  half-year;  may  be  repeated. 


Besides  the  above  special  lines  of  graduate  study  an  extensive  list  of 
undergraduate  courses  given  either  in  Berkeley  or  at  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis  are  also  available,  in  livestock  feeding,  breeding  and  management, 
dairy  manufactures,  veterinary  science,  veterinary  sanitary  science,  bacteri- 
ology of  market  milk  and  beekeeping. 
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ANATOMY 

Robert  O.  Moody,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Antonio  M.  dal  Piaz,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
Richard  W.  Harvey,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
Ruby-  L.  Cunningham,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
Edward  Miller,  Technical  Assistant. 

This  department,  located  in  the  Anatomy  Building',  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  research  in  systematic  anatomy,  neurology,  and  histology. 
The  equipment  includes  a  departmental  library  in  which  are  complete  sets 
of  the  leading  periodicals. 

210.  Research.  Assistant  Professor  Moody. 

Students  and  others  who  are  sufficiently  prepared  will  be  allowed  to 
undertake  research  upon  original  problems  under  the  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  The  course  also  gives  opportunity  for  those 
wishing  to  gain  experience  in  special  histological  technique  and  in 
the  construction  of  papers  for  publication.  If  the  results  obtained 
merit  it  they  will  be  published.  To  cover  the  cost  of  material 
expensive  to  obtain,  chemicals,  etc.,  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  will  be 
charged.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

101.  Histology.  Dr.  dal  Piaz. 
First  year,  first  semester,  2  laboratory  periods,  2  lectures  a  week ;  4  units. 

M  S,  8-12. 

102.  Microscopic  Organology.  Dr.  dal  Piaz. 
First  year,  first  semester,  2  laboratory  periods,  2  lectures  a  week;  4  units. 

Tii  Th,  8-12. 

103.  Neurology.  Mr.  Harvey. 
Second  year,  first  semester,   2  lectures,   2   laboratory  periods  a  week ;    4 

units'.     Tu  Th,  1-5. 

SYSTEMATIC  HUMAN  ANATOMY 

105,  106,   107.  Assistant  Professor  Moody,  Dr.  dal  Piaz,  Mr.   Harvey, 
and  Miss  Cunningham. 
3%  units  each. 

First  semester,  second  eight  weeks,  M  Tu  W  Th  F,  1-5. 
Second  semester,  sixteen  weeks.     M  Tu  W  Th  F,  8-12. 

108.  Regional  and  Topographical  Anatomy  and  Normal  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Assistant  Professor  Moody. 
Second  semester.     2%  units.     W  F,  8-12.     Prerequisite:  courses  105,  106, 
107. 

109.  Special  Anatomy  for  Physicians  and  Advanced  Students. 

Assistant  Professor  Moody. 
Hours  to  be  aranged. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

Frederick  P.  Gay,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

John  G.  Fitzgerald,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Glanville  Y.  Rusk,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

RESEARCH   DEPARTMENT    OF    HEARST    PATHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 

The  laboratories  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  are  open  for  the  investi- 
gation of  problems  germane  to  the  scope  of  the  department.  These  labor- 
atries  offer  ample  opportunities  both  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  are  capable  of  pursuing  such  investigation  to  advantage.  The 
laboratories  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 

The  following  courses  are  announced  for  the  session  1912-13 : 

102.  Infection  and  Immunity.  Professor  Gay. 

A  systematic  course  of  lectures  that  outline  the  principles  of  infection 
and  of  immunology  with  consideration  from  applicability  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  These  lectures  are  open  to  both 
medical  and  non-medical  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  general 
bacteriology  equivalent  to  the  one  given  in  the  department. 
Lectures  Tu  Th,  11.     Second  semester.     2  units. 

105.  Advanced  Bacteriology.  Associate  Professor  Fitzgerald. 

Either  half-year.     Hours  and  units  to  be  arranged. 

201.  Research  in  Problems  of  Infection  and  Immunity.        Professor  Gay. 
Either  half-year.     Hours  and  units  to  be  arranged. 

202.  Research  in  Neuropathology.  Assistant  Professor  Rusk. 
Either  half-year.     Hours  and  units  to  be  arranged. 
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GRADUATE    STUDENTS    1911-12 

The   (J)   marks  the  names  of  students  who  are  registered  for  work  in   absem 


Accepted  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Bardsley,  George  Henry — Physics 

Grinnell,   la. 
B.S.      (Grinnell      College)      1910;      M.S. 
1911;  Whiting  fellow 

Barrows.  Albert  Lloyd — Zoology       Nordhoff 
B.S.    (Pomona  College)    1906;   University 
fellow  in  zoology. 

Bennett,   Charles  Barrows — Physiology 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Ph.B.      1906,      M.A.      and     M.Sc.      1910 
(Brown  University) 
Birckner,  Victor — Physiology 

M.S.    1911  Leipzig,  Germany 

Boehncke,   Paul — German  Literature 

Los  Angeles 
A.B.    (Stanford  University)    1905 
Brauer,  Oscar  Leo — Chemistry  Milville 

B.S.   1910;   M.S.   1911 
JBriggs,  Lawrence  Palmer — History 

Seattle,  Wash. 

A.B.     (University    of     Michigan)     1905; 

Ph.M.    (University   of   Chicago)    1908; 

Native    Sons    fellow    in    Pacific    Coast 

History 

Brvant,  Harold  Child — Zoology       Pasadena 
B.S.       (Pomona      College)      1908;      M.S. 
1910;    State    Fish   and    Game    Commis- 
sion fellow. 
Chapman,   Charles  Edward — History 

Sausalito 
A.B.    (Tufts  College)   1902;  LL.B.    (Har- 
vard University)   1905;  M.A.  1909 
Clark,   Bruce  Laurence — Palaeontology 

Pomona 
B.S.    (Pomona  College)    1908;  M.S.   1909 
Daines,  Lyman  Luther — Botany 

Hvde  Park,  Utah 
A.B.     (Brigham    Young    College)     1908; 
M.A.      (University     of     Utah)      1910; 
Thompson  scholar 
Einarsson,    Sturla — Astronomy 

Duluth,  Minn. 
A.B.    (University  of  Minnesota)    1905 
Fankhauser,   William   Charles — Economics 

Claremont 
A.B.      (Pomona      College)      1909;      M.L. 
1910;   Flood  fellow 
Fox,    Feramorz   Young — Economics 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 
A.B.   (University  of  Utah)   1906;  Thomp- 
son scholar 
X French,    Richard    Slayton — Education 
B.L.    1906  Healdsburg 


Gilbreth,   Lillian   Moller — Education 

B.L.   1900;   M.L.   1902  Oakland 

Glancy,   Anna   Estelle — Astronomy 

Waltham,   Mass. 
A.B.    (Wellesley  College)    1905 
Goodspeed,    Thomas    Harper — Botany 

Chicago,   111. 
A.B.    (Brown  University)    1909 
Goodwin,  Cardinal  Leonidas — History 

A.B.  1905  and  M.  A.   1910    (Brown  Uni- 
versity) 
Han,  George  William — Education     San  Jose 

M.A.    (Columbia  University)    1909 
Haynes,    Eli    Stuart — Astronomy 

Columbia,   Mo. 
A.B.    1905    and    M.A.    1907     (University 
of     Missouri)  ;     University     fellow     in 
astronomy 
James,    Edward — Oriental   Languages 

Berkeley 
A.B.    (Lawrence   University)    1896 
Johnson,  Myrtle  Elizabeth — Zoology 

National   City 
B.S.  1908;  M.S.   1909;   University  fellow 
in  zoology 
Kelley.  Walter  Pearson — Agricultural  Chein- 
istrv  Honolulu,   T.  H. 

B.S.    (Kentucky   State  University)    1904; 
M.S.    (Purdue  University)    1907;    Uni- 
versity fellow  in  agricultural  chemistry 
Kellington,   Herbert  Edgar — Economics 

New  Westminster,  B.  C. 
A.B.    1900    and    M.A.    1903     (University 
of   Toronto)  ;    B.D.    (Pacific    Unitarian 
School)   1911 
Kiess,  Carl  Clarence — Astronomy 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
A.B.    (University  of  Indiana)    1910;   Fel- 
low in  the  Lick  Astronomical  dept. 
Korski,  Julian — Anthropology 

M.A.    1910  Vienna,  Austria 

Kuschke,    Charles   Gustav   Paul — Mathemat- 
ics Berkeley 
M.A.    (Columbia  University)    1908 
Lew,    Sophia   Hazel — Astronomy       Oakland 

B.S.    1910 
Lull,    Herbert    Galen — Education 

Seattle,  Wash. 

A.B.     (Universitv    of    Michigan)     1904 J"; 

M.A.   (University  of  Washington)   1911 

McCharles.    Carl   Howard — Agriculture 

B.S.   1908;   M.S.   1911  Tustin 
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Martell,  George  Arthur — Philosophy 

Berkeley 
A.B.    (Harvard   University)    1898;    B.D. 
(Newton  Theological  Seminary)    1904 

Matthews,    Lillian    Ruth — Economics 

Berkeley 
Ph.B.    (University  of  Iowa)    1903;    Flood 
fellow 
Merrill,   Paul  Willard^-Astronomy 

Mt.  Hamilton 
A.B.     (Stanford    University)     1908;     Fel- 
low   in    the    Lick    astronomical    depart- 
ment. 

Meyer,  William  Ferdinand — Astronomy 

Peru.   111. 
B.S.    (Drake  University)    1907 

| Miller,    Loye   Holmes — Zoology       Riverside 
B.S.   1898:  M.S.  1903 

Morehouse,   Daniel  Walter — Astronomy 

Des  Moines,  la. 
B.S.    1900    and   M.S.    1902    (Drake    Uni- 
versity) 

Murgotten,   Francis  Clark — Hebrew 

San  Mateo 
A.B.     1901     and    M.A.     1908     (Stanford 
University) 

Nichols,   Maurice  Barstow — Botany 

Berkeley 
Ph.B.    (University   of   Wisconsin)    1903 


Pitman,  John  Hines — Astronomy 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 
A.B.   1910   and   M.A.    1911    (Swarthmore 
College) 
^ingh,   Teja — English  Cambridge,   Mass. 

M.A.    (Harvard  University)    1911 

Stoner,    Peter   Winebrenner — Mathematics 

Orange 
A.B.    (Kansas    Christian    College)     1908; 
M.S.  1910;  University  fellow  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy 
Taylor,    Walter   Penn — Zoology        Pasadena 

B.S.    1911 
Walters,    Edward    Haslam — Physiology 

Logan,  Utah 
B.S.    (Utah   Agricultural    College)    1909; 
M.S.   1911;  Thompson  scholar 
Waterman,   Emma  Phoebe — Astronomy 

San  Francisco 
A.B.    1904   and  M.A.    1906    (Vassar   Col- 
lege) 
Woods,  Baldwin  Munger — Mathematics 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 
E.E.    (University   of   Texas)    1908;    M.S. 
1909 
Wvneken,    Friedrich    Alexander — German 

B.L.  1906;   M.L.   1907  Berkeley 

Young,    Reynold — Astronomy 

Binbrook,  Ont. 
A.B.    (Toronto  University)    1909;    Fellow 
in  the  Lick  Astronomical  department 


Accepted  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor 


Adams,    Annette   Abbott 
B.L.    1904 

Prattville 

Albee,   Merton  Aurel 
B.L.    1910 

Redondo  Beach 

Andrews,  Marshall 

A.B.    (Western  Reserve 

Cleveland,  O. 
University)    1909 

Brand,   Clyde  Holman 
B.L.    1910 

Sacramento 

Brooks,  Clifton  Edgar 
B.L.    1910 

Oakland 

Day,  Samuel  Hamilton 
B.L.    1910 

Berkeley 

Hagan,    Hugh   Lawrence 
B.L.    1906 

Berkeley 

Ham,   Israel  Hayes 
B.L.    1910 

Tulare 

Kergan,  Wesley  William  Oakland 

B.L.    1910 
Pillsbury,   Warren   Hobart  Oakland 

B.L.    1909 
Powell,  William  Keleher  Grass  Valley 

B.L.   1910;    Sheffield   Sanborn  scholar  in 
jurisprudence 
Rosenthal,  Ben  San  Francicso 

B.L.    1910 
Rutherford,  Marshall  John  Calistoga 

A.B.    (University  of  the  Pacific)    1909 
Wallace,  Bradley  Lewis  San  Francisco 

B.L.    1908 
Wisecarver,   Thurman   Curtis        Healdsburg 

B.L.    1910 


Accepted  candidates  for  a  Master's  Degree 


Abbott,   Raymond  Barrington- 
B.S.    1908 


-Physics 
Los  Angeles 


Atsatt,  Sarah  Rogers — Zoology    Los   Angeles 
A.B.   (Pomona  College)    1910 


Babcock,  Ernest  Brown — Botai 
B.S.    1905 


Berkele\ 


Baldwin.    Dorothy   Mitchell- 
B.L.    1911 


Bigelow.  Kat( 
B.L.    1911 


-Philosophy 


-Mathematics 

Stockton 
Bishop 


Bose,  Surendra  Mohan — Chemistry  Berkeley 

A.B.    (Stanford  University)    1910 
Brissenden,   Paul  Frederick — Economics 

Newburg,  Ore. 

A.B.    (University  of  Denver)   1908 
Brooke,  Vera  Howard — History    Los  Angeles 

A.B.    (Occidental  College)    1907 
Burke,  Ethel  Mary — Latin  Hollywood 

A.B.    1911 
Carroll,  Agnes  Gertrude — Spanish     San  Jose 

B.L.    1910 
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Chandler,   Asa   Crawford — Zoology 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

A.B.    (Cornell  University)    1911 
Chase,  Helen  Warren — Latin  Cloverdale 

A.B.    1911 
Christian,  Anna  Brockenbraugh — Greek 

San  Diego 

A.B.    (Occidental  College)    1910 
Clark,  Hazel  Katherine — German     Berkeley 

A.B.    1910 
Clarke,   Frank   Cuthbert — Entomology 

Laytonville 

B.S.  1911;  James  M.  Goewey  scholar 
Conlev,  Irene  Naomi — English  Fresno 

Ph.B.   (Denison  University)   1908 
Cunningham,  Ruby  Lacey — Anatomy 

B.S.    1903  San  Bernardino 

Davis,  Elmer  Fred — Geology  Berkeley 

B.S.    1910 
Estee,  Lula  May — Botany  Berkeley 

B.S.    1911 
Fleming,  Sophy  Philipa — German 

Fleming's  Island,  Fla. 

A.B.    (Cornell  University)    1874 
Gardner,  Rose — Latin  Berkeley 

A.B.    1911 
Gehringer,    Linda    Genevieve — Botany 

B.L.    1911  Concord 

Giffen,   Paul — English  Fresno 

B.L.    1911 
Gillespv,   Frances  Lvtle — English      Berkeley 

A.B.   1911 
Godfrey,    Mary    Morris — History      Berkeley 

A.B.    (University   of   Michigan)    1901 
Graham,    Thalia    Frances — English      Visalia 

A.B.    1910 
Griffith,  Margaret — Mathematics 

B.L.    1910  Los  Angeles 

Guha,    Surendra   Naravan — Parasitology 

B.S.    1911  Calcutta,   India 

Hansen,  Louise  Johanna  Helen — Latin 

A.B.    1911  Centerville 

Harber,   Lillian   Isidora — English     Alameda 

A.B.    1911 
Harris,   Margaret  Eleanor — English 

B.L.    1910  Berkeley 

Haryett.  Clara  Nelle — English 

A.B.   1910  San  Francisco 

Hershiser,  Beulah — History  Reno,  Nev. 

A.B.    1906    and    M.A.    1911     (University 
of  Nevada) 
Hill,  Joseph  John — History 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A.B.   (Brigham  Young  College)   1909 
Hoag,  Hazel  Mary — Latin  Ionia,  Mich. 

A.B.    (University  of  Michigan)    1906 
Hughes,  Anne  Eugenia — History 

Brenham,  Texas 

A.B.    (University  of  Texas)    1910 
Hummel,  William  Grandville — Agriculture 

Champaign,  111. 

B.S.   (University  of  Illinois)   1907 


Hunt,  Anne  Pauline — History  Oakland 

B.L.    1911 
Hustvedt,  Sigurd  Bernhard — English 

A.B.    (Luther  College)    1902  Oakland 

Imai,  Seizo — Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.    1911  San  Francisco 

Jensen,  George  Charles — Economics 

B.S.   1911  Eureka 


Jones,  Bayard  Hale — English 
A.B.   1906;   M.A.   1907 


Berkeley 


Kennedy,  Clyde  Charles — Hygiene     Berkeley 
B.S.   (Earlham  College)   1904 

Kohlberg,   Ottilia  Regina — History 

B.L.    1911  San  Francisco 

Lane,  Earl  Carlton — Chemistry         Berkeley 
A.B.    (Bates  College)    1904 

Liu    Chienan  Arthur — Political  Science 

A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  1910     Chicago,  111. 
McCoy,   Georgie  Dell — History        Red   Bluff 

B.L.    1911 
McGraw,    Kate  Willard — Zoology 

Tacoma,  Wash 

A.B.    (University  of  Michigan)    1904 
McKinnie  Eva  Mae — Latin 

Bloomington,   111. 

A.B.    (University  of  Illinois)   1907 
McLaurin,   Clara  Anne — History 

A.B.    1911  San  Francisco 

Minthorn,    Maud   Aileen — Mathematics 

B.S.    1911  Los  Angeles 

Murthin,   Minnie  Elin — Latin 

A.B.   1911  San  Francisco 

Musselman,  Josie  Elizabeth — English 

B.L.    1910  Oakdale 

Newman,    Joseph   Barrett — German 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

Noteware,   Norma — Psychology  Berkeley 

A.B.    1911 
Paislev,  Minnie  McDonald — History    Dinuba 

Ph.B.    (University  of  Chicago)    1899 
Palmer,    Mabel   Ethleen — English      Berkeley 

B.L.    1908 
Pernot,    Fred   Eugene — Electrical   Engineer- 
ing Corvallis,  Ore. 

B.S.   (Oregon  Agricultural  College)   1910; 
John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  fellow 
Robinson,    Ruth   Genevieve — History 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

Rowell,  Percy  Elliott — Education     Berkeley 

B.S.    1906 
Roy,  Upendra  Nath — Mining     Pittsburg,  Pa. 

E.M.    (University  of  Pittsburg)    1911 
Saxer,  Arthur  Herbert — Physics 

Logan,    Utah 

B.S.   (Agricultural  College  of  Utah)    1910 
Schneider,   Franz — German 

A.B.    1910  Dessau,    Germany 

Schurz,   William   Lytle — History        Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 
Seitz,    May   Louise — Greek  Sacramento 

A.B.    1911 
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Singh,   Hari — Horticulture 

Edinburgh,   Scotland 
M.A.    (Edinburgh  University)    1908 


-Latin 


-German 


Smith,   Helen  Winnifred- 
A.B.    1911 

Soderberg    Signe  Esther- 
A.B.    1911 

Stebbins,   Cyril  Adelbert— 
cation 
B.S.    1910 


Studley,    Clarence    Knight — Geography 


Concord 


Oleander 


-Agricultural  Edu- 
Chico 


A.B. 


(Stanford  University) 
English 


Chico 
1905 

Berkeley 


Swett,    Ruth    Isabel 
A.B.    1902 

Thompson,    Stith — English        Portland,  Ore. 
A.B.  (   University    of    Wisconsin)     1909: 
University  fellow  in  English 


von  Adelung,  Edward — Pathology     Oakland 

B.S.  1889;  M.D.   1892 
Watkins,    Lucy   Rebecca — History 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Ph.B.    (University  of  Chicago)    1903 
Webber,    Marjorie — History  Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 
Weisinger,  Nina  Lee — Spanish 

Austin.  Texas 

A.B.    (University  of  Texas)    1909 
Wharton,   Rebecca  Gaskin — History 

Quincv,    111. 

A.B.    (University  of   Illinois)    1896 
Wiliams,   Arthur  Robinson — Economics 

Norwalk,   Conn. 

A.B.    (Yale  University)    1907 
Williams,    Pearle   Rosekrants — English 

A.B.    (Olivet  College)    1908     Ionia,  Mich. 
Yoshisawa,  Kojiro — Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.    1911  Oakland 


Graduate  students  not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree 


Acheson,    Albert    Atwood- 

B.L.    1911 
Addicott,  James  Edwin — 

M.A. 


—Jurisprudence 

Berkeley 
Education 

Oakland 
1905     (Columbia 


Vallejo 


English 

San   Francisco 


B.S.     1903     and 
University) 
Aden,   Anna   Otillie — English 

B.L.    1910 
Ahlers,    Blanche   Evelyn 

B.L.    1911 
Ahrens,    Elsie — English  San    Francisco 

B.L.    1911 
Alderman,    Ernest    Samuel — Civil   Engineer- 
ing Grass   "Valley 

B.S.    1911 
Allen,    Winifred    Emory — Physiology 

Monterey 

B.L.      (Earlham     College)      1898;      M.A. 
(Lawrence  College)    1904 
Amos,    Lilian   Edna — English 

B.L.    1911  Portland,   Ore. 

Anderson.    Adolph    Edmond — Agriculture 

B.L.    1908  Stockton 

Anderson,    Gwvnn    Page — Mathematics 

B.S.    1906  San  Diego 

Arms,   Miranda   Ray — English  Calistoga 

A.B.    (University  of  Nevada)    1903 

Arnold,   Louise — English        Saginaw,    Mich. 
A.B.    (University  of  Michigan) 

Asher,  Katherine  Lucile — Latin       El  Monte 

A.B.    1911 
Ashley,    Harold   Harrison — Jurisprudence 

B.L.    1910  Oakland 

Bagot,  Vera   Isadore— History  Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 
Baker,   Charles  Lawrence— Geology 

Cordova,    111. 

B.S.    (University  of  Chicago)    1908 


Baker,   Harold  William  Braddv — History 

B.L.    1911  Redding 

Bangs,   Winifred   Sutherland — French 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

Bannister,    William   D. — Education 

Berkeley 

A.B.    (University  of  Missouri)    1902 
Barber,   Ella  Ursula — Political  Economy 

Kenwood 

B.L.    1884    and    M.L.    1892     (University 
of  Illinois) 
Barker,  Georgia  Loring — Zoology     Berkeley 

B.L.    1894 
Barron,  Mary  Louise — Economics      Berkeley 

B.S.    1911 
Baur,    Louise   B. — English  Esparto 

B.L.    1904 
Baxter,  Frank  Stanley — Medicine     Oakland 

B.S.    1910 
Bavlev,   Delia — Latin  Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 
Behr,    Ethel   Louise — Botany  Lakeport 

B.L.    1909 
Bercovitz,  Nathaniel — Medicine    Los  Angeles 

B.S.    (Occidental  College)    1910  . 
+  Berrv,    Ralph    Edward — German      Auburn 

B.L.    1910 
Bevans,  Marv  Matilda — French    Los  Angeles 

A.B.,  B.L.S.  (University  of  Illinois)    1904 
Biedenbach,    Charlotte    Colby — German 

B.L.    1910  Berkeley 

Bissell,    Clara    Louise — German      Claremont 

A.B.    (Pomona   College)    1911 

Bissell,   Howard   Gower — Architecture 

Claremont 

A.B.    (Pomona  College)   1908:  M.A.  1909 
Bleuel,   Davida  Smoot — French  Oakland 

B.L.    1909 
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Bliss,    Edith   Ashmore — Mathematics 

B.L.    191]  Visalia 

Boalt.    Marian    Griswold — Architecture 

Mills  College 
A.B.    (Lake  Erie  College)    1904 

Bogle,  Lois — Latin  Ann  Arbor.   Mich. 

A.B.    (University  of  Michigan)    1909 

Borella,   Louise — French  Alameda 

B.L.    1911 
Bradlev.    Henry    Franklin — Metallurgy 

Salt  Lake   City,    Utah 

Ph.B.    (Yale   University)    1910 
Brainerd.    Alice   Beaumelle — English 

Middleburv.  Yt. 

A.B.    (Middlebury  College)    1904 
JBrenernan,    Fay   Alice — Zoology      Martinez 

B.S.    1908 
Breslauer.   Annette — History  Redding 

B.L.    1911 
Bridgman,    Lillie    Bell — Architecture 

Berkeley 

B.S.   (Kansas  Agricultural  College)   1886*; 
M.S.    1893 
Briggs,    George   Weston — Sanskrit 

Bijnor,   India 

B.S.   1902  and  M.S.   1905    (Northwestern 
University);    University  fellow   in   phi- 
losophy and  Sanskrit 
J  Bristol,  Alice  Josephine — English  Oakland 

A.B.    (Stanford   University)    1899 
Brown,  Sherman  Luzern — History    Berkeley 

A.B.    (University  of  Minnesota)    1911 
Brownlee.   Carl — Physics  San  Dimas 

B.S.    1911 
Buckingham,    Thomas   Hugh,   Jr. — English 

B.L.    1907  Yacaville 

Bull,    Edward    Cline — Medicine      Marvsville 

B.S.    1911 
Bunker.   Frank  Forest — Education 

Ph.B.    1901  Berkeley 

Burrell,  Florence — Hygiene  Oakland 

A.B.    (Stanford  University)    1910 
Caldwell,  Grace  Fern — History  Berkeley 

A.B.    (University  of  Minnesota)    1905 
Caldwell,    Miriam    Winifred — History 

B.L.    1910  Long  Beach 

Calkins,   Allard  Anthony — Jurisprudence 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

Calkins,    John   Uberto,    Jr. — Jurisprudence 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

Carver,  Clara  Irene — Chemistry     Escondido 

B.S.    1910 
Catton,   Joseph  Henry — Medicine     Berkeley 

B.S.    1911 
Centner,  Martin  Anthonv — Latin  Colusa 

A.B.    (St.  Joseph's  College)    1896 
Chalmers.  Cora — History  Woodland 

B.L.   1911 
Chambers,  Sarah  Edith — Spanish     Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 


Chandler,  Harlev  Pierce — Botany 
B.S.    1902 


Berkeley 


Chapman,   Elizabeth   Russell — Spanish 

A.B.   (Tufts  College)   1902  Berkeley 

Chapman.    Ernest  Newell — Greek      Berkeley 
A.B.   1911 

Chappell,  Katharine  Mildred — History 

B.L.    1905     .  Hollister 

JChevret,    Antoinette   Clemence — French 

B.L.  1901;  M.L.  1911  Areata 

Ching,  Hong- Yen — Jurisprudence     Berkeley 

B.S.  and  M.S.   1911 
Ching,  Wa   Chan — Chemistry 

B.S.    1911  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Chrysler,   Josephine  Lee  Bethlehem,   Pa. 

A.B.   (Smith  College)   1901 
Chubb,  Grace  Mary — German  Colfax 

B.L.    1911 
Chubb,  Olive  Myrtle — Mathematics 

B.S.    1911  Bakersfield 

Clewe,   Ernest  George — Jurisprudence 

B.S.    1911  Sonoma 

Cliberon,   Lily — Latin  Stockton 

B.L.    1911 
Clifford,  Rue  Randall — English         Berkeley 

B.L.    1909 
Clyde,  Norman — English     Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

A.B.   (Geneva  College)   1909 
Cobert,    Albert — Education  Berkeley 

A.B.  1908  and  M.A.  1910   (Stanford  Uni- 
versity) 
Coffin,  Alice  Hillburn — History  Oakland 

B.L.    1910 
Coffman,  Wilmer  Evans — Sociology 

Berkeley 

A.B.    (Weslevan   University)    1895;    B.D. 
(Drew  Theological  Seminary)    1898 

Coleman,  George  Albert — Entomology 

Princeton 
A.B.  1903  and  M.A.  1905   (Stanford  Uni- 
versity ) 
Coleman,  Helen  A. — Latin  Long  Beach 

Ph.B.    (Hamline  University)    1902 
Conrad,  Clinton  C. — Latin  Berkeley 

B.S.,  A.B.   1910;   M.A.  1911 
Cooke,  Robert  Locke — Physics  Oakland 

B.S.    1911 
Coppuch,  Edna  L.  Martin — French 

Ogden,  Utah 
Ph.B   (University  of  Chicago)    1905 
Corey,  Dunnleigh — Zoology  La  Jolla 

B.S.    1911 
Cornell,  Earl  Hamilton — Medicine     Oakland 

B.S.    1911 
Corona,  Felix  Federico — Mechanics 

Copiapo,  Chile 
B.H.  1906  and  C.E.  1911    (University  of 
Chile) 
Cory,  Ella  Frances — Romanic  Languages 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Ph.B.  1902  and  M.A.  1904   (Brown  Uni- 
versity) 
Cowan,  Marion  Finley — Latin  Berkeley 

A.B.    (Oberlin  College)    1879 
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Cox,  William  Edward- 


-Economics 

Hillsboro,  Texas 
1910   (University  of 


Eaton,  Nelda  Gertrude — English 
B.L.    1911 


Redding 


-Mathematics 

Woodland 
Berkeley 


Etna  Mills 


A.B.   1909  and  M.A. 
Texas) 
Crane,   Clarence   Burnham- 

A.B.    1903 
Crockett,   Grace  L. — English 

A.B.   (Radcliffe  College)   1895 

Crowe,  Grace — English 

B.L.    1911 
Crown,    Frank  Anton   Christopher — History 

San  Jose 
A.B.    (Lawrence  University)    1905;   M.D. 
(Marquette  University)    1906 
Cumberland,  Esther  Clarice — Medicine 

Los  Angeles 
B.S.    (Occidental  College)    1910 
%  Cunningham,    Charles   Edward — History 

B.L.   1909;  M.L.   1910  Compton 

Das,  Taraknath — Political  Science 

Berkeley 
A.B.  1910  and  M.A.  1911   (University  of 
Washington) 
Davidson,  Cassie  A. — English  Berkeley 

A.B.    (Stanford  University)    1905 
Davidson,  Gordon  Charles — History 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 
A.B.     (Toronto    University)     1906;    M.A. 
1908 
Davidson,    Thomas   Andrew — Electrical    En- 
gineering Union,  Ontario 
B.S.  1910;  M.S.  1911;  John  W.  Mackay, 
Jr.,   fellow 
Davies,   Robert  Geiser — Geology        Berkeley 
A.B.     (University    of    Iowa)     1905;    B.S. 
1911 
Dell,  Hazel — English  Los  Angeles 
A.B.    (University  of  Southern  California) 
1909 
d'Erlach,    Robert    Charles — Chemistry 

B.S.    1911  San   Francisco 

Dexter,    Ruev — German  Alameda 

B.L.    1910 
Dickerson,    Roy   Ernest — Palaeontology 

B.S.   1900;   M.S.   1910  Berkeley 

Dodge,  Jane  Gay — English  Oakland 

A.B.    (Radcliffe  College)    1904 
Domonoske,   Hazel  Pearl — Latin        Oakland 

B.L.    1908 
Donald,    William   Goodricke — Anatomv 

B.S.    1911  Berkeley 

Douglas.   E.  Louise — Physics       Osage,   Iowa 

B.S.    (Grinnell  College)    1909 
Downey,  Abner  David — Agriculture 

Palo  .\lto 
Ph.B.     (Colorado     College)      1900;     A.B. 
(Stanford  University)    1906 
Downing,  Estelle — English     Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

A.B.    (University  of  Michigan)    1903 
Downing,    Samuel    Robert — Education 

A.B.  (Stanford  University)  1907  Alameda 
Du  Four,  Clarence  John — History     Alameda 
B.L.    (University  of  Wisconsin)    1902 


Eddy,  Adolphus  James — Civil  Engineering 
B.S.    1910  Ashland,   Ore 

Eggert,   Elda  Marie  M 
B.L.    1911 


German  Dixon 

Medicine  San  Francisco 


Ehlers,  Henrv- 

B.S.    1911 
Ehrlieh,   Philip — Jurisprudence  Oakland 

B.L.    1911 

Else,   Ralph  Roscoe — Jurisprudence 

Leighton,  la. 
B.S.  1909  and  M.A.   1910    (University  of 
Pennsylvania)  ;    B.S.     (Haverford    Col- 
lege)   1910 
Elston,   Tallulah  Le  Conte — French 

A.B.    1904  Berkeley 

Engle,  Margaret  Estell — Chemistry 

B.S.    1911  Menomonie,   Wis. 

English,  Walter  Atheling — Geology 

B.S.    1910  Los  Angeles 

Erwin,   Margaret — English 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
A.B.    (Wellesley  College)    1908 


Evans,  Harry- 
A.B.    1910 


-Latin 


Monrovia 


-Architecture 


Berkeley 
Philosophy 

Oakland 


Evers,  Albert  John 

B.L.  1911 
Everson,    Elsie  Jeanette 

B.S.  1905 
Fay,   Roland  Cecil — Jurisprudence 

Olathi,   Kans. 

A.B.    (University  of  Kansas)    1909 

Fender,    Charles  William — Zoology 

Champaign,  111. 
A.B.    (University  of  Illinois)    1911 
Fenwick,  Georgina — French  Eureka 

A.B.    (Mills  College)    1902 
Ferguson,   Lauretta  May — History 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 
A.B.    (University  of  Michigan)    1902 
Flannery,   Robert   Leroy — Jurisprudence 

A.B.   1909  San  Jose 

Flaugher,    Eleanor   Olive — English 

Cloverdale 
M.Ped    (Ohio  Northern  University) 

Ileisher,  Elsie  Fern — History      Santa  Maria 

B.L.  1911 
Flood,  Hazel — History  Mendocino 

B.L.  1911 
Foote,    Doris   Woodward — History 

B.L.    (Mills  College)    1911  San  Diego 

Force,  John  Nivison — Hygiene  Areata 

B.S.   1898;   M.D.   1901;   M.S.   1910 

Frank,  Irma — English  Alameda 

B.L.  1905 
Frisbie,  Mabel  Louise — Latin 

A.B.    1910  San  Francisco 

Fuller,  William  David — Education 

Sparta,  Wis. 

Ph.B.    (University  of  Wisconsin)    1910 
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Gamble,   Charles — Jurisprudence     Hayward 
A.B.    1911 

Gardner,  John  William — Jurisprudence 

Logan,   Utah 
A.B.     (Brigham    Young    College)     1908; 
M.A.      (University     of     Utah)      1910; 
Thompson  scholar 

Gatch.   Orvtha   Helen — Philosophy 

Salem,  Ore. 
A.B.   (Willamette  University)    1909;  A.B. 
(Goucher  College)    1910 

Gay.    Frederick   Lawrence — Architecture 

.uos  Angeles 
A.B.    (Yale  University)    1911 

Gay,  George  Innes — Civil  Engineering 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
B.S.    (University  of  Colorado)    1909 

Gaylord,    Wallace    Kendall — Chemistry 

Berkeley 
B.S.     (Massachusetts    Institute    of    Tech- 
nology   1893    (died   March    19,    1912) 
Ghormley,    Kenneth   Irwin — Jurisprudence 
Tacoma,   Wash. 
A.B.     (Whitworth    College)     1909;     B.L. 
1911:  Frank  M.  Pixley  scholar 
Giamboni,   Louis  Alonzo — Economics 

B.S.    1905  Oakland 

Gibbons,   Eva  Marion — English  Alameda 

B.L.    1911 
Gilkey,   Helen  Margaret — Botany 

Corvallis,   Ore. 

M.S.    (Oregon  Agricultural  College)    1911 

Gordon,   Wallace — Chemistry  Azusa 

B.S.    1911 
Gould,  Frances  Bracken — Botany     Oakland 

B.L.    1883 
Graham,    Reuben  Jacob — Chemistry 

Berkeley 
Ph.B.      (Ohio     State     University)     1901; 
M.S.    1910 
Gray,    Harold    Farnsworth — Parasitology 

B.S.    1907  Berkeley 

Griewank,    Arthur   Carl — Civil    Engineering 

San   Francisco 

B.S.    (University  of  Illinois) 

Griffith.    Margaret — Mathematics      Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 
Grinstead.    Allen   Ray — Jurisprudence 

B.L.    1910  Dixon 

Grosjean,    Eily    Mahonev — French 

A.B.    1901  '  San  Francisco 

Guillou,  Alfred — Education  Berkeley 

A.B.        (Princeton       University)        1880; 

LL.B.     (University    of     Pennsylvania) 

1885:   M.A.    1911 

Hackett,   Charles  Wilson — History 

Berkeley 
A.B.    (University  of  Texas)    1909 
Hagopian,    Bedros    Hagop — Philosophy 

Fresno 
Graduate    (Euphrates  College)    1903 
Haines,    George    Alfred — Jurisprudence 
B.L.    1911  San  Diego 


Halbert,    Martha   Jewett — Geography 

B.S.    1910  Oakland 

Hammond,     Theodore     Eaton — Civil     Engi- 
neering Los  Angeles 
Graduate  of  U.   S.  Naval  Academy,   1911 

Hand,  Horace  Alonzo — Philosophy 

Berkeley 
B.S.    (University  of  Missouri)    1906 

Harding,  Wylie — Animal  Industry 

B.S.    1911  Sacramento 

Haring,   Clarence  Melvin — Botany 

Berkeley 
D.V.M.    (Cornell   University)    1904 

Haring,    Grace  Moody — Agriculture 

B.S.    1903  Long  Beach 

Harlowe,    George   Gross — Civil    Engineering 

B.S.    1911  Berkeley 

Harmon,    Myrtle   Irene — Botany       Lakeport 

B.L.    1909 
Harris,  Annie  Louise — English  lone 

B.L.    (Occidental  College)    1908 
Hart,   Zula  Rosamond — Oriental  Languages 

BcrkBlfiv 

A.B.    (Colorado   Teachers'    College)    1911 
Hartman,    Genevieve — German  Oakland 

B.L.    1911 
Hatcher,   Mabel  Adrienne — Spanish 

B.S.    1911  San  Jacinto 

Havs,    Ray  Wilson — Jurisprudence     Fresno 

B.L.    1911 
Havward,   Edna — German        San  Francisco 

A.B.    (Stanford  University)    1910 
Heald,   Elizabeth — Zoology 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

A.B.   (Pomona  College)    1910;  M.S.  1911 
Heath,  Pearl  Elizabeth — Latin  Colfax 

A.B.    1911 
Hennessey,  Denis  Lawrence — English 

Hudson,  Wis. 

Ph.B.    (University  of  Wisconsin)    1903 
Hennessv,    Aileen    Mary — Mathematics 

B.S.    1911  San  Rafael 

Henry  Eva  Alberta — Mathematics 

B.S.    (Pomona  College)    1911  Upland 

Herriott,   Clarence  Dillaway — Oriental  Lan- 
guages Oakland 

A.B.    1899 
Herriott,   Grace — English  Oakland 

A.B.    (Occidental  College)    1911 
Hesselberg,   Tillie   Beatrice — German 

Salt   Lake  City,    Utah 

A.B.    (Smith  College)    1911 
Hileman,   William — Chemistry 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic 

B.S.   1910 
Hill,  Frances  Raymond — German     Berkeley 

A.B.    (Wellesley  College)    1909 
Hitchcock,   Marie  Ethel — English      Berkeley 

B.L.    1910 
Hitchcock,  Marion  Elizabeth — Physical  Geo- 
graphy Hanford 

B.S.    1911 
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Hobe,   Adelaide  Mary — Astronomy 

B.S.    1899  San  Francisco 

Hogan,   Mary  Carmody — Latin 

B.L.    1911  Nevada   City 

Holbrook,    George   Thomas — Economics 

B.S.    1911  Berkeley 

Hollway,  Mabel — Latin         .  Sac  City,  Iowa 

A.B.    (University  of  Iowa)    1910 

Holman,   Frank  Newton — Jurisprudence 

Berkeley 
A.B.     1885     and    M.A.     1892     (Hamilton 
College) 

Holmes,    Laura   Eugenie — Spanish 
B.S.    1911 


Holter,  Milton  Ellis- 
B.S.    1908 


-Agriculture 


Berkeley 
Berkeley 


Holzberg,    Henry   Leopold — Medicine 

B.S.   1911  San  Francisco 

Home,    Donald  Dean — Jurisprudence 

A.B.    1910  Berkeley 

Huber,    Edward   Albert — Architecture 

B.S.   1911  San  Francisco 

Huebner,    Louise   Lvdia — Latin 

A.B.    1909  San  Francisco 

Humphrey,   Marguerite — Historv  Fresno 

B.S.    1911 
Iliff,   John  Gilroy — History  Berkeley 

A.B.    1903    and   M.A.    1904    (Ewing   Col- 
lege) 
Jackson,    Emilv — Agriculture  Berkeley 

A.B.   (Vassar  College)   1907 


Jacobs,    Belle   Beryl — German 

B.L.    1910 
Jacobs,  Manuel  Joseph 


Oakland 


Civil  Engineering 
San  Francisco 
B.S.    (University  of  Illinois)    1905 

Jacobsen,    Amanda    Caroline — History 

B.L.   1910  San  Francisco 

James,    Ethelinda    Margaret — German 

B.L.   1911  Oleander 

Johnson,    Frank    Edward — Soils    and   Ferti- 
lizers San  Diego 
B.L.  1908;  B.S.  1909;  M.S.   1910 
(died  January   12,    1912) 
Johnston,   Clare   Steele — Jurisprudence 

Cashmere,  Wash. 
A.B.    (Brown  University)    1911 

Johnstone,   George  Ira — Education 

Santa  Cruz 
-German 

Ft.  Wavne,  Ind. 
A.B.   (Tufts  College)   1910 
Jordan,    Hazel  Berry — History  Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 
Kavo,   Mabel   Arline — Mathematics      Penryn 

A.B.    (University  of  the  Pacific)    1911 
Keating,  Stella — English  San  Francisco 

B.L.    1911 


B.S.    1911 
Jones,  Marion  Marble- 


Kedrolivansky,    Elisabeth   Paul- 
B.L.   1908;  M.L.  1910 


Kellv.  Laura- 
A.B.    1911 


-Latin 


•English 
Los  Gatos 
Oakland 


Kennedy,  Millard  Bryant — Jurisprudence 

Canton,  S.  D. 
B.S.   (Dakota  Wesleyan  University)   1910 
Keough,    Lee  Andrew — Jurisprudence 

B.S.    1911  Merced 

Keyes,   Charles   Edwin,   Jr. — Mining 

Oakland 
B.S.    1907 

Kincaid,    Percy   De   Witt — Mining 

Manila,    P.    I. 
Ph.B.    (Yale  University)    1911 

Kopald,    Louis   Joseph — Semitics 

Omaha,  Neb. 
A.B.    1906    and    M.A.    1908     (University 
of  Cincinnati) 
Kretsinger,    George  Arneke — Medicine 

B.S.    1911  Hayward 

Kriegel,  Ida  May — German  Los  Alamos 

B.L.   1911 
Kruger,    Charles — Mathematics  Berkeley 

Kuno,  Emma  Ellen — History  Berkeley 

A.B.    (Stanford  University)   1911 
Lagerstedt,  Albert — History     Gibbon,  Minn. 

A.B.    (University  of  Minnesota)    1907 
Lamb,   Mary  Alice — Spanish  Berkeley 

A.B.    (Earlham  College)    1901 
Landis,  Mila — English  Sacramento 

B.L.    1909 
Lazarus,  Marie  Kaplan — German 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

Leebrick,  Karl  Clayton — History  Covina 

B.S.    1911 
LeFevre,   Mav  Dolores — Spanish  Vallejo 

B.L.    1911* 
Lenfest,   Lela  Angier — Agriculture 

B.S.    1905  Berkeley 

Leonard,   Alexander  Thomas — Medicine 

Menlo  Park 

A.B.    (Santa    Clara    College)    1910;    B.S. 
1911 
Little,   Louena  Mae — English  Corning 

B.L.    1911 
Livingston.    George    Robert — Mathematics 

B.S.    1910  Greenfield 

Locke,  Edna — Medicine  Eureka 

B.S.    1911 
Lombardi,    Cornelius    Ennis — Jurisprudence 

A.B.   (Yale  University)   1911         Berkeley 
Long,  Eda  Lillian — English 

Montpellier,  Vx. 

A.B.    (Stanford  University)    1910 
Longenecker,    Harry  Ellsworth — Agriculture 

B.S.    1900   and  M.S.    1904    (Ohio   North- 
ern University) 
Lorentzen.   Kav  Gustav — Medicine 

A.B.    (Beloit  College)    1905     Beloit,  Wis. 
Louderback.   Clara  Henry — German 

A.B.    1896  Berkeley 

Lowden,  Bertha  Eleanor — English 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Ph.B.    (Iowa  College)    1903;   M.A.   1911; 
University  fellow  in  English 
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I.owy,   Benno — Agricultural  Chemistry 

San  Francisco 
Chem.  E.    (K.  K.  Techuische  Hochschule, 
Vienna)    1909 
Ludeke,   Elsa — English  Shan  don 

B.L.    1910 
Me  Ashen,    Hoke    Smith- — History 

Houston,   Texas 
A.B.    (University  of  Texas)    1911 
McCann,   Elma  Louise — English 

Pullman,  Wash. 
A.B.    (State  College  of  Washington)  1910 
McDermont.    Albert    Lloyd" — Agriculture 

B.L.    1911  Long  Beach 

Macdonald.    Robert   William — Jurisprudence 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

McGuire.    Elizabeth — Spanish  Ventura 

B.L.    1903 
McKanna,   Edwin  Alexander — Mining 

San  Francisco 
E.M.    (Columbia  University)    1910 
McKibben.    Leila  Justine — English 

B.L.    1910  Berkeley 

McMath.   Edgar  Harold — Education 

.  Berkeley 
A.B.    (University  of  Kansas),  1902 
Madson,  Ben  Adolph — Agriculture 

Berkeley 
B.S.   (Iowa  State  College)   1907 
Magni,    John   A. — Psyehology 

Grinnell,  Iowa 
A.B.     (Central    College    of    Iowa)     1891; 
M.A.    (Universitv   of   Michigan)    1894: 
Ph.D.   (Clark  University)   1909 
March,   Arthur  William — Zoology 

Hangchow,  China 
Ph.B.    (University  of  Wooster)    1905 
Marriott.  Victor  Edward — Sociology 

Kennewick,  Wash. 
A.B.    (Beloit  College)    1905 
Marschner,   Martha  Jueger — German 

Berkeley 
A.B.    (University  of  Cincinnati)    1905 
Marshall,  Thomas  Maitland — American  His- 
tory Alameda 
B.L.     (Universitv     of     Michigan)     1900; 
M.L.    1910 
Martin.   Bruce — Palaeontology          Waukena 
B.S.   1911;   University  fellow  in  palaeon- 
tology 
Martin.  Maud  Ethel — English 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
A.B.    (St.  Lawrence  University)    1911 
Matsuoka,    Juhachi — Economics        Berkeley 

B.S.    (Washeda  University)    1906 
Mayekawa,  Light  Shinjiro — Philosophy 

San  Francisco 
Student,  Kokeiogijiku,  Tokyo,  and  Church 
Divinity  School,  San  Mateo 
Mead,  Amv  Berlin — Latin  Santa  Ana 

A.B.    1911 
Merrill,    Ray   March — Political    Science 

Mill  Valley 
A.B.      (Williams     College)      1905:     M.A. 
1909 


Metz,   Minnie  Elizabeth — Greek 

A.B.    1909 
Miklau,   Antoinette — English 


Elmhurst 


B.L.    1911 
Miklau,  Margarete- 
B.S.    1904 


San   Francisco 
•Philosophy 

San   Francisco 


-History 

San  Francisco 


Miller,   Jeanette  Laurie- 

B.L.    1911 
Miller,    Roy    Emile — Agriculture  Fresno 

B.S.    (University  of  Missouri) 

Mitchell,    James   Herbert — Architecture 
B.S.    1911  St.  Helena 

Morgan,    Hilda — English  Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 

Morris,   Earl  Leonard — Entomology 

San  Jose 
A.B.    (Stanford  University)   1903 

Motf,    Centennia    Barto — Horticulture 

A.B.    1898  San  Francisco 

Mower,   Geneva  Walker — History 

A.B.  1906;  M.A.  1907  Napa 

Mudgett,  Leona  Elizabeth — German 

National  City 

A.B.    (Pomona  College)    1911 
Murphy,    Harriet — English  Marvsville 

B.L.'  1909 
Nagai,   Eiko — Romanic  Languages 

Berkelev 

A.B.    (University  of  the  Pacific)    1911 
Nahl,   Jessica  Davis — History 

A.B.    1903  San  Francisco 

Narr,   Alice   Middlekanff — Latin 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ph.B.    (Oberlin  College)    1894 
Neuburger,  Marie — French       San  Francisco 

B.L.    1905 
Neiils,  Joseph  Dale — Entomology     Redlands 

B.S.    (Pomona  College)    1911 

Newlin,  Wallace  A. — Mathematics     Berkeley 
B.S.    (Earlham  College)   1905;  M.S.  1911 

Nicol,    Laurence — Jurisprudence       Stockton 

B.S.    1911 
Niles,  Frank  Lee — Medicine     San  Francisco 

B.S.    1911 
Nyswander,  Ada  May — English     San  Diego 

A.B.   (University  of  Indiana)   1905 
Oathout,   Marv  Elizabeth — English 

A.B.   (Carleton  College)   1911         Pomona 
Ogden,    Carolyn — Latin  Seattle,   Wash. 

B.L.    (Carleton  College)   1898 
Ogden,  Marguerite — Jurisprudence 

B.S.    1910  Oakland 

Oglesby,  William  Fletcher — Agriculture 

Ventura 

A.B.    (Kentucky  Wesleyan  College)    1896 
Okitsu,   Takeshi — Economics  Berkeley 

B.L.    1909;  M.L.   1911 
O'Neill,    Hugh    Samuel — Jurisprudence 

B.L.    1910  Yreka 

Otero,    Anita — Latin  Oakland 

A.B.    1909 
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Ottoman,  Violet  Frances — Latin 

A.B.  1909;  M.A.  1910  Berkeley 

Owen,  Hallie  Kathleen — Jurisprudence 

B.L.   1911  Red  Bluff 

Parker,    Clarence   Rey — Mathematics 

B.S.   (Pomona  College)   1911  Pomona 

X  Parker,   William   Bell — Entomology 

B.S.   1910  Santa  Cruz 


Patchett,   Irene  Amy- 
B.S.    1911 


-Medicine     Annapoli 


Patterson,  Alma — Education  San  Jose 

A.B.    (Stanford   University)    1900;    M.A. 
(Columbia  University)    1911 

Paulsen,  Mabelle  Amalie — History 

B.L.   1910  San  Francisco 

Peebles,  Robert  Denny — Mining 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ph.B.    (Yale  University)    1911 

Penland,  Hugh  Elmer — Physics        Berkeley 
B.S.    (Oregon  Agricultural  College)    1900 

Petrovsky,    Vyacheslav — Mathematics 

B.S.  1909;  M.S.   1911  Berkeley 

Pettingill,  Tallahatchie — History 

Los  Angeles 
A.B.    (Stanford  University)    1907 

Pfoutz,    Charles   Yale — Mining 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
A.B.   (University  of  Utah)   1911 
Pietrafesa,  Frank  M. — Zymology 

Naples,  Italy 
Chem.D.     (Royal    University    of    Naples) 
1910 
Pietrzycki,   Siegmund — Geology 

Washtucua,  Wash. 
Graduate  Royal  Montavistishe  Hochschule 
(Austria) 
Place,   Vivian — History  Berkeley 

B.L.    1910 
Porter,  Mabel — Mathematics  Calistoga 

A.B.    (Stanford  University)   1905 

Potts,  Mabel  Elizabeth — History        Oakland 

B.L.    1910 
Quayle,    Maude   Cannell — French      Berkeley 

A.B.    (University  of  Missouri)    1906 
Quavle,  Papi  Lee — English    St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

A.B.    (Winchester  Normal  College)    1889 
Rabinovitz,   Adele — English  Los  Angeles 

A.B.    (University  of  Michigan)    1909 
Rademaker,  Dora  Pearl — Zoology 

Seattle,  Wash. 
A.B.    (University  of  Washington)    1910 
Ray,  Bhupendra  Nath — Mining 

Calcutta,  India 
B.S.   (University  of  Calcutta)   1908 
Ravmer,  John  Wesley — Education     Berkelev 
B.S. 1898   and   M.S.    1901    (University  of 
Wisconsin)  ;    M.A.     (Stanford    Univer- 
sity)   1911 
Raymer,  Mertie  Harriet — Domestic  Science 

Berkeley 
B.S.    (University  of  Wisconsin)    1897 


Rees,  William  Daniel — Education 

Columbus,  Ohio 
A.B.   (Ohio  State  University)    1891 

Reeves,   Eleanore  Marion — French 

A.B.   1911  San  Francisco 

Reinhaus,  Stanley  Marx — Jurisprudence 

B.L.    1911  Santa  Ana 

Rhoades,   Elizabeth  Roulette — History 

B.L.    1911  Clvula  Vista 

Riley,  Mary — English  Berkeley 

A.B.    1911 

Rinn,  Ida  Luise — History  Lodi 

B.L.    1910 
Robinson,   William  Asa — History     Berkeley 

Ph.B  and  A.B.    (Adrian  College)    1881 

Rhode,  Harry — Education  Berkelev 

B.S.     (Blackburne    College)     1898;    M.A. 
(Columbia  University)    1900 
Rodriguez,  Carlos — Astronomy 

Tacubaya,  D.  F.,  Mexico 
Escuela     de     Ingenieros     (University     of 
Mexico) 
Rolfe,  Florence  A. — Latin     San  Bernardino 

B.L.    1910 
Rose,  Robert  Selden — Spanish 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
A.B.   (Yale  University)   1909 

Ross,  Helen — English  San  Diego 

Ph.B.   (De  Pauw  University)    1905 

Rowe,    Albert    Holmes — Medicine      Oakland 

B.S.    1911 
Rowe,    Elizabeth    Griswold — English 

Ph.B.   1898  Oakland 

Ruehe,    Harrison    August — Dairy    Industry 

Waukegan,  111. 

B.S.    (University  of  Illinois)    1911 
Rueter,    Elsie — German  Berkeley 

B.S.    (Oregon  Agricultural  College)    1900 
Sadler,   Mabel  Louise — French  Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 
Sanders,  Joseph  B. — Education 

Anadarko,  Oklahoma 

A.B.   (Carson  and  Newman  College)   1904 

Schraidt,    Ferdinand — German  Berkeley 

A.B.    1909;   M.A.   1910 
Schultz,  Mabel  Dusine — English  Selma 

A.B.    (University  of  South  Dakota)   1909 
Schulze,   Edith  Marie — Latin  Oakland 

A.B.    1903 
Scott,  Rubv  Rowena — Latin  Berkeley 

B.L.    1911 
Seaver,    Homer    Carlton — Medicine 

A.B.   (Pomona  College)   1911         Pomona 
Seidl.   Claudia  Russell — History 

B.L.    1910  San  Francisco 

Severance,    Hayward   Merriam — Chemistry 

B.S.    1910     "  Buffalo,   N.Y. 

Sexauer,   Frida — Botany  Santa  Barbara 

B.L.    1908 
Shaffer,   Katherine  Claire — History 

B.L.    1911  Merced 
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Sharp,  Leslie  Theodore — Soils  and  Fertiliz- 
ers Santa  Paula 
B.S.    1911 

Sharp,   Robert    Guv — Medicine  Otav 

B.S.    1911 

Shaw,  Arvin  Benjamin,  Jr. — Jurisprudence 
B.S.    1910  Los  Angeles 

Sheppard,   Ross   Stanley — Astronomy 

Toronto,  Canada 
A.B.   (University  of  Toronto)    1911 

Shrode,    Ida    Marv — History  Monrovia 

A.B.    (Pomona  College)    1911 

Shuey,   Herbert   Stanley — Mining 

B.S.    1909  Piedmont 

Simpkin,    Simon   Leon — Economics 

San  Francisco 
B.S.    (Columbia   University)    1909 
Sittmann,    Penelope — Mathematics 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

Smith.   Adelaide — Mathematics     San  Rafael 

B.S.      (Wellesley     College)      1893;     A.B. 

(University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope) 

1905;  M.S.  1911 

Smith,  Arthur  Herbert — Geography 

Pasadena 
B.Ped.    (Bethany  College)    1905 

Smith.   Charles  Thomas  Gray — Education 
A.B.    (Amherst  College)    1903        Oakland 


-Education      Nordhoff 


Smith.    Clara    Hettie- 

Ph.B.    1898 
Smith,  Clara  Lvford — History     Los  Angeles 

A.B.    1907  and  M.A.    1908    (Bryn   Mawr 
College)  ;   University  fellow 

Smith,   Leora  May — French  Monrovia 

A.B.    (Pomona' College)    1911 
Smith,  Marv  Louise — English    Germantown 

B.L.    1910 
Snyder,  William  Harrison — Jurisprudence 

B.L.   1911  Niles 

Soule,   Henry  Douglas  Bacon — Greek 

A.B.    1911  Oakland 

Southwick,    Grace   Ruth — Education 

A.B.    1901  Santa  Barbara 

Spencer,     Forrest     Eugene — Romanic     Lan- 
guages San  Francisco 

B.L.    1911 
Stewart,  Guy  Robertson — Soils  and  Fertiliz- 
ers Berkelev 

B.S.    1906 
Stewart,    Muriel   Guy — Mathematics 

B.L.    1911  Berkeley 

Stockwell,   Mary  Maverette — English 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

A.B.    (University  of  Indiana)    1910 
Stoddard,  Lvm'an  Edgar — Agriculture 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A.B.   (University  of  Michigan)    1902 
Stokely,  Jessie  M. — History 

Newport,  Tenn. 

M.A.    (Smith  College)    1910 
Stout,    Harriet    Monroe — English      Berkelev 

B.L.    1902 


Stover,    Mattie    Evangeline — Agricultural 
Chemistry  Berkeley 

B.S.    1905 
Strachan,  Agnes — Latin  San  Francisco 

A.B.    1910 
Stribley,   George  H. — Mathematics 

B.L.    1911  Jackson 

Strobridge,  Eloise — History  Los  Angeles 

A.B.    (Occidental  College)    1909 

Swartz,    Burton   Alexander — Chemistry 

B.S.   1911  Fresno 

Svmmonds,    Rowena    Evelyn — Botany 

B.S.   1909  Sebastopol 

Taplin,  Clara  Louise — German      St.  Helena 

B.L.    1911 
Tavlor,   Sara — French         Sydney,  Australia 

A.B.   (University  of  Sydney)   1893 

Thomas,  Esme  Tierney  Amy — German 

B.L.    1911  Santa  Cruz 

Thomas,    Stephen    Carkeek — English 

Sutter  Creek 
B.L.    (University  of  the  Pacific)    1908 
Torr,  Eva — Horticulture         Mountain  View 
A.B.    1884    and    M.A.    1888     (De    Pauw 
University) 
Traver,   Hope — English  Mills  College 

A.B.      (Vassar     College)      1896;       Ph.D. 
(Bryn  Mawr  College)    1907 

Truman,   Emily  Victoria — Medicine 

Ph.B.   (University  of  Iowa)   1902 
Turner,  Katherine  May — English 

B.L.    1911  Bakersfield 

Turpin,   Beulah  Elvyn — History 

B.L.    1911  Santa  Barbara 

Tylor,  Archibald  Roy — Plant  Pathology 

B.S.    1910  Pasadena 

Underwood,  Byron  Edward,  Jr. — Education 

A.B.   1908;  M.A.  1910  Berkeley 

Vance,   Helen  Moore — History  Sausalito 

A.B.   (Vassar  College)   1908 
Van  Deventer,   William  Maclore — Mining 

B.S.    1911  Redlands 

Van  Duyne,  Ede  Hurd  Mills — French 

B.L.    1909  Martinez 

Van  Nostrand,  John  James,  Jr. — History 

Chicago,  111. 

A.B.      (University     of     Chicago)      1905; 
M.A.    (Stanford  University)    1911 
Varney,  Madeline — Chemistry 

B.S.    1904  San  Francisco 

Von  Bichowsky,  Foord — Agricultural  Chem- 
istry Pomona 

A.B.    (Pomona  College)    1910 
Wake,   William  Sayles — Physics 

B.S.   (Knox  College)   1911         Moline,  111. 
Wakeman,  Nellie  Antoinette — Chemistry 

Mills  College 

B.S.   1908  and  M.S.   1910   (University  of 
Wisconsin) 
Walker,   Harriet  Ann — Botany  Berkeley 
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Ward,  Marian  L. — Geography  Visalia 

B.L.    1911 
Washburn,  Elmer  Edson — Economies 

Oakland 
Ph.B.    (Willamette  University)    1895 
Weeks,  Florence  Elizabeth — Anthropology 

A.B.    1909  Oakland 

Weiss,  Rosa — German  San  Francisco 

B.L.    1910 
Wells,   Clarence  Edgar — Anatomy        Visalia 

B.S.    1911 
Wells,   John   Barnard — Electrical   Engineer- 
ing Berkeley 
B.S.     (Armour    Institute    of    Technology) 
1907 
White,  Hortense  Genotelle — English 

B.L.    1911  San  Francisco 

White,   Lassira  W. — English  Berkeley 

B.S.    (Bethany  College)    1886 
Whitney,  Margaret  Mason — English 

Berkeley 
B.L.    (University  of  Michigan)    1900 
Wilbur,  Earl  Morse — Slavic  Languages 

Bei'keley 
A.B.      (University     of     Vermont)      1886; 
M.A.     and     B.S.T.     (Harvard     Univer- 
sity)   1890:    D.D.    (University   of   Ver- 
mont)   1910 
Wilcox,  Sidney  Warren — Education 

B.L.    1905  Berkeley 

Wilkinson,    Winsor    Dornin — Sanitary    En- 
gineering Berkeley 
B.S.    (Dartmouth  College)    1910 
Williams,  Nellie  Fern — Latin     Eugene,  Ore. 

A.B.    (University  of  Oregon)    1905 
Williams,  William  Howell — Chemistry 

Oakland 
Graduate  of  U,  S.  Military  Academy  1902 
Williams,  Zona — Political  Science       Visalia 
B.L.    (University  of  the  Pacific)    1910 


Wilton,  Wilfrid  Mallet — English       Berkeley 

A.B.    (Harvard  University)    1908 
Wolfe,   Coral  Lilla  Eutha — German 

B.S.    1911  Pasadena 

Wolfe,  Roy — Jurisprudence     San  Francisco 

A.B.   (Whitman  College)   1907 
Woodbridge,   Lydia  Dudley — German 

Duluth,  Minn. 

B.L.   (Mt.  Holyoke  College)   1897 
Woodman,    Allison    Morris — .Agriculture 

B.S.    1911  Berkeley 

Woodman,  Irene  Louise — English 

La  Mesa  Springs 

A.B.    (Carleton  College)    1898 
Woodward,  William  Marvin  Henry — Mining 
Harrington,  Ariz. 

M.A.    (Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute)    1895 
Wooll,  Charlotte — Mathematics  • 

B.S.    1908  San  Francisco 

Work,  George  Armstead — Jurisprudence 

B.L.    1911  Bakersfield 

Worthen.  Lucy  Elizabeth — Mathematics 

B.L.    1906  Norwalk 

Wright,  Carv  Thomas — Economics     Oakland 

Ph.B.     (Drake    University)     1898;    M.S. 
1911 
Wright,   Harrv  Noble — Mathematics 

Whittier 

B.S.   (Earlham  College)   1904;  M.S.  1911 
Wright,  William  Abo  urn — Agriculture 

B.S.   1891  Berkeley 

Wvthe.  Margaret  Wilhelmine — Zoology 

B.S.    1910  Oakland 

Yates.   Bessie — Physical  Culture        Alameda 

B.L.    1911 
Zeidler.   Richard — Education  Niles 

Ph.B.    (University  of  Wisconsin)    1906 


